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can be made by inventing some- 
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» | Noe 4 Writes, March 26, 1896: 
iY + S, ; “Imperial Hygenique Fluid used in 
(oO a | ™ 


the bath is an inexpressible luxury. 
It softens the skin and gives one the 
vigor of youth.” 
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€ At Druggists and High-class Grocers, 
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SUMMER SUITS wets *4.65e. 


WE WANT TO SEND 





This cool, well-made 


Shirt 
Waist, 


splendidly laundered, 
value $1.50, to any 
reader, anywhere, and 
we pay the ex- Made of the choicest materials. Colors 
press charges for guaranteed fast. Stripe Ss ants c om ap = 
Tan, Green, Pink, Blue and Black anc 
Whit Sleeves as large and stylish as 

WE POSITIVELY cuT AND MAKE TO ts jie $3.00 waist. Strongly made, 
ORDER EVERY CARMENT. double yoke, every seam smoc th, and 

i } well-! Boe arm-holes. Collar and cuffs 
Outing, Golf, Cycle, 6 pat on by loc k-stitch ——— “75 
F i i laundering was done—therefore NO 
rennis, Travelling, RIP. Make and finish perfect, and 
Walking and Wash Suits This is just to intro- laundering is properly and_ carefully 


done. Sizes from 32 to 46 inches. Give 
duce you to our system. size and color In ordering. 





from latest fabrics at lowest prices 


We want to send our Summer Catalogue 
and samples of the newest imported fabrics, EVERY GARMENT 


tape measure and measurement diagram, GUARANTEED TO FIT. 

which insures perfect fit, absolutely free to 

every reader who writes and mentions Dress Goods and Cloths 

GODEY's. at Wholesale Prices. 58 W. 23d St., New York. 
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CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1896. 





Frontispiece—The Moqui Snake-Dance : : : : . ; : ; . 564 
Drawn by Fletcher C. Ransom. 
The Moqui Snake-Dance . Lue Ellen Teters 3 ‘ : . 565 


An account of the annual rattlesnake worship in 
the Southwest. Illustrated. 

The Beauty of Mary Stuart . ; Emily Baily Stone . ‘ : > ae 
A comparison of the accounts and pictures extant 
of the famous Queen of Scots. Eleven portraits. 

A Constantinople Abduction . . Clarence Herbert New : : ; 578 
A story with “local color” and a villain, With 
views in and about Stamboul. 

The Art of Julia Marlowe-Taber . : Beaumont Fletcher. , ..- 
A study of the abilities of this favorite actress. Ilus- 
trated by pictures of Mrs. Taber in various char- 


acters. 
Love’s Message—Verse_ . ; P . . A. H. Gardner . ‘ ; : .. §o7 
The Belle of the Dinner—Fiction . . . Leon Mead eae 
Pictures by T..B. Robertson. ; 
A Modern Abraham—Fiction . . Fred. W. Wendt ‘ é ‘ see 
Head- and tail-pieces by Fletcher C. Ransom. 
Words and Deeds—Verse . A Carol B. Turvey ‘ : : .- Ae 
Reasons for an Anglo-American Supreme 
Court of Peace . ; S.T. Willis. ‘ ; ‘ - OF 
Happiness— Verse ‘ ; , E -  Annetta Merrill ‘ . ‘ - 
A Futile Allegiance—Fiction , . Maude Menefee i) £8 ea 
A war story. Pictures by Boardman Aspell. 
Talks by Successful Women—//. . . Alice Severance . ; P ‘ . 


A chat with Nordica about her career as a student 
and a singer. With portrait. 
Some Industrial Art Schools for Women . = Mary Annable Fanton ; ‘ ee 
Valuable information in regard to the New York 
schools. Illustrated. 


Great Singers of This Century—Vi//. . . Albert L. Parkes , : ° . 634 


Personal recollections of Annie Louise Cary, Pas- 
quale Brignoli, and Louisa Fanny Pyne. With 


portraits. 
Music in America—X//. — Worthing- 
ton Loomis : Rupert Hughes . . : ; . 644 


A criticism of critics and a review w of the work ofa 
young New Yorker. Portrait, a complete unpub- 
lished song, and extracts from several different 
compositions. 


Faithful—Verse  . : i ; : : . Arthur Grissom ; ‘ , : 649 
Triplets—Fiction . ‘ Walter Beverley Crane. ‘ . 650 
A narration of a man who was haunted on account 


of a psycho-physio-thaumato-teleopathic phenome- 
non. Drawings by Charles F. Lester. 


The Bookery: Gilbert Parker’s Canadian 
Fiction ; See ey — 
Fashion, Fact, and Fancy ; ; , . Countess Annie de Sheitatin ‘ . 659 
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The July (1896) number commences Volume CXXXIII. It will be 
the 793d consecutive monthly issue since the foundation 
of this famous magazine in 1830 


and has numbered among its contributors such men as EDGAR 


(Fae is the oldest of all American Magazines, 


ALLAN POE (who was a staff writer), OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
N. P. WILLIS, and numerous others whose names are closely connected 
with the history of American letters. It has always had a field of its 
own, and has always kept pace with the times. When it dropped 
its venerable title of ‘“‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,” and became a general 
magazine, it did not give up its individuality. It was the second 


|e 3 of the magazines to adopt the popular price of ten cents, but has 


= 
- 
= 
. 
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still kept within its own field, and maintains as marked an individuality 
as is possible and desirable for a miscellaneous magazine, with something 
of interest to everyone. Pre-eminently a periodical for the home, its 
chief characteristic is, perhaps, its strong Americanism. Without being 
jingoistic, it endeavors to popularize the achievements of native ability, 
and to occupy the field of native activities. 

The unique series “MUSIC IN AMERICA” is a case in point. 
Begun in the May, 1895, number, and still appearing, it devotes each 


9 month a liberal space to the careful consideration and thorough discussion 
of the work of some worthy composer, or some distinct group of com- 
posers, in the increasingly important American school. These critiques 
are written by an enthusiastic musician, who abjures technical termin- 
ology, and is not afraid either to praise highly or to censure sharply. 

At least one page of music is given each month, and sometimes two or 
three. These articles are further enhanced by portraits and autographs 
’ in fac-simile. The value of the music alone is worth several times 


the price of the whole magazine, and the total forms a collection 
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worth having. To those who would be informed on musical history 
while it is making, the series is indispensable. The January number 
treated fully of the WOMEN Composers, with many portraits; the 
February number discussed G. W. CHADWICK and his work; March, 
JOHN KNOWLES PAINE; April, W. W. GILCHRIST; May, EDGAR STILLMAN 
KELLEY; and June, HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS. 


&) 
; 
AGAZINE articles devoted to the stage a 
M are usually mere gossip about theatrical people, but this depart- ‘4 
ment in GODEY’S is a serious and keen analysis of some important c - 
play or topic each month. Strangely enough, the contemporary drama 
receives no attention at all from the other periodicals, though the 
American playwright has now won a high place of respect among the 
dramatists of the world. 
A remnant of the old “ Lady’s Book” devotion to the cause of | 
woman is to be seen not only in the generous department devoted to 
Fashions, but in the consideration given the new activities of the sex. 4 
The December number contained an important and thorough discussion 
of the great Federation of Women’s Clubs. The January GODEY’S was 
a Special Woman’s Number, all the articles, stories, and poems in it | 
being either by or about women. 

Another unique department is “TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL 

WOMEN,” which gives valuable hints about the various branches 

of industry adopted by women. . The January number describes the 

life and work of DR. CARRIE WOLFSBRUCK, dentist; February, MRS. 3 
DUNLAP HOPKINS, teacher of applied art; March, MARY PROCTOR, 
astronomer ; April, JULIA MARLOWE TABER, actress; May, MRS. CLARA 
FOLTZ, lawyer; and June, LILLIAN NORDICA, singer. 

The Art articles in GODEY’s are noteworthy additions to its liberal J 
illustration, and its covers, different every month, are valuable as an art 
collection in themselves. The magazine also contains every month a stud- 
iously varied miscellany of special and timely articles, fiction, and verse. 
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Mrs. Serenah Creug, of 1728 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo., 
under date of June 19, 1895, states: ‘‘I have been ill with dys- 
pepsia and indigestion for about seven years without perma- 
nent relief until I finally tried Ripans Tabules. After using a 
box of them I can eat anything without any unpleasant effect 
and am gaining strength and think Iam permanently cured, 
and think it my duty to give this testimony, hoping that some 
one suffering from the same cause may be benefited by using 
them.”’ 

Mr. J. C. Nelson, editor and proprietor of the Bath County 
World, published at Sharpsburg, Ky., writes, under date ot 
June 18, 1895: ‘‘ I have recently commenced using the Tabules 
for constipation. Mrs. W. T. Duckworth, of Thomson, Clark 
County, Kentucky, who is visiting here, has tried Ripans Tab- 
ules and found them a good thing. She used to suffer greatly 
with headache, due, no doubt, to indigestion and constipation, 
and tried every kind of remedy, but could find no relief, until 
she began using Ripans Tabules. The first Tabule gave relief, 
and now headache isa stranger. The indigestion and consti- 
pation disappeared and she never felt better in her life. She 
considers Ripans Tabules the best medicine in the world for 
the above disorders and never intends to be without them again. 

(Signed) Mrs. W. T. DucKWorRTH.” 


Stella M. Godfrey, writing from Hoffman, N. C., under date 
of June 12, 1895, says: ‘‘ My sister has used your medicines. 
She was a sufferer from dyspepsia and indigestion for several 
years, and after having your Tabules recommended, and given 
them a trial, she speaks in the highest terms of them, and says 
that they cannot be excelled in keeping the system well regu- 
lated. Her name is (Miss) Katherine Godfrey, Post-Office, 
Hoffman, N. C.” 

Mr. R. L. Johns, of Selma, Ala., is in the habit of buying 
Ripans Tabules at White’s Pharmacy at Selma. When inter- 
viewed at the time of a recent purchase, Mr. Johns said: 
“Ever since I was in thearmy, where I contracted indigestion 
and dyspepsia from eating ‘hard tack and sow belly,’ I have 
suffered much from those and kindredailments. A son of mine 
who clerks for J. N. Harter, ina drug store at Winfield, Kan., 
told me while home on a visit, over a year ago, to get a box of 
Ripans Tabules and take them. I did, and ina very short 
time I was benefited, and by the time they were half gone I 
was well, and since then I have felt better, ate more, and rel- 
ished it better than at any time since the war, and am doing 
more work now than I ever expected to do again. I tell you, 
they are the greatest medicine for a fellow’s stomach I ever 
saw. This box is for a neighbor of mine out by me in the 
country. We always have them at home, and I never hesitate 
to recommend them when a fellow complains about his stom- 
ach hurting him. (Signed) R. -L. JoHNs.” 


Mr. J. H. Moon, of Harrisburg, Ark., is a Justice of the 
Peace and also owner of the Samson Stump Extractor for the 
State of Arkansas. He had never noticed the advertisements 
of Ripans Tabules, and had no knowledge of them, to quote 
his own words, until ‘“‘I read on the slate from Spirit Side. 
I then got one of our druggists to order some of them. I re- 
ceived the box of Tabules by mail, which I have taken accord- 


RI'P-A:'N’S 
TABULES 


ing to directions from the Spirit Side, and must say that it is 

one of the most wonderful medicines for liver and stomach 

that Iever saw. I wish these Tabules were in every family. 
(Signed) J. H. Moon.” 


Mr. L. A. Rocher is a farmer residing about three miles out 
of Colon, N.C. His home is somewhat in the back woods. 
In an interview with Mr. S. T. Godfrey, a correspondent of the 
Telegram and Sunday Times, Mr. Rocher, on the 17th of 
June, 1895, said: ‘‘ I am 61 years old, and until I was nigh unto 
50 years old, I was always well and peart, then for a long 
while, and until last February, I suffered with indigestion and 
could not eat anything hardly at all. My daughter, who lives 
in the city, sent me some of Ripans Tabules, told me how to 
take them, and they have completely cured me. My wife is 
now troubled with the same complaint, and has written 
daughter to send some more of Mr. Ripan's medicine. I want 
you to tell everybody how I got cured, for it is a blessing to 
humanity. (Signed) L. A. RoCHER.” 


Mrs. Margaret Treadwell, of Milburn, Long Island, in an in- 
terview had with her on the 24th day of May, 1895, said: ‘““Two 
years ago I had the Grippe, and since than I have never been 
real smart. Nothing that I ate seemed to set well on my stom- 
ach. I ain’t been much ofa hand fora doctoring, but I tried 
different kinds of herb teas, but they didn’t seem to do much 
good—Catnip was the best, but I got kind of set against that. 
One day a lady asked me if I would try some of her medicine— 
Ripans Tabules she called them. They seemed harmless-like, 
and Richard he took some too, and whatever they are made of 
I don’t know, but they beat all the herb teas, and we ain’t felt 
so well in years. We work on the farm all day now, and eat 
our three regular meals, and all kinds of victuals seems to agree 
with us. My advice is, don’t bother with herb teas when you 
can get these Ripans Tabules, and don’t hesitate, as I did, 
about taking them. They won’t hurt you. 

(Signed) Mrs. MARGARET TREADWELL.” 


Mrs. J. A. Barber, of Sharpsburg, Ky., states: ‘‘ For years I 
was troubled with indigestion in a very bad form. My appetite 
was poor, and at times I suffered with severe headaches. Isaw 
Ripans Tabules advertised in our town paper, and sent to Mt. 
Sterling for two boxes, which I used. The indigestion is a thing 
of the past, my appetite is splendid, I have no headaches now, 
and am gaining in flesh. Ripans Tabules are the best medicine 
for the stomach, and I always keep them in the house. 

(Signed) Mrs. J. A. BARBER, Sharpsburg, Ky.” 


Mr. J. C. Ocenner, of 1611 Wyoming St., Kansas City, Mo., 
under date of June 17, 1895, says: ‘‘I have been much bene- 
fited by the use of Ripans Tabules, which I have been taking 
for liver and kidney trouble, from which I have suffered a 
great deal, sometimes to such an extent that I would have to 
stop working for a week at a time. One week my doctor’s and 
medicine bill was $17.00, and I received only temporary relief. 
I have not quite finished the second box of Ripans Tabules and 
am feeling like a new man; no more trouble with either my 
liver or kidneys.” 


SoLp By DRuGGISTs. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


ae DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 








AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 


the new discovery and namedpit 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. 
Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 


and delighted with the results. 


b) 


It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 


It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever aor foe a oor eth’ = and b 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 

growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the a. ws I such as the a 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 


though all hair will be removed at each application 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODE 


or unpleas- 
ROLYSIS.— 


and without the slightest in ae 
ENE SUPERCEDES EL 


-——RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene. 


which does away with shaving. 


It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young peteene who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 


= to destroy its growt 


from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage —. , (securely sealed 


Send money by letter, with your full 


>2¥2 address written plainly. Correspondence Cope private. Postage stamps received the same as 


cash. ALWAYS a YOUR COUNTY AND 
MODENE MANUFACTURIN U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Mianest GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


LOCAL AN 
GENERAL AGENTS } 
WANTED. 


WE OFFER $1.000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. 


wens = ps1 oe H mer poe. appear again.) 


EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 





STOUT oEoets 
easily reduced 
\. in weight from 10 to 15 Ibs. a month. 
Miss Sarah J. Graham, Sheridanville, Pa., 
writes: “I made the remedy at home ac- 
cording to your directions and have lost 
75 since using it. I think it is the 
simplest and grandest remedy in the world 
2 to reduce superfluous fat.” 
q Mrs. Helen Weber, Marietta, O., says: 
F? “It is an excellent flesh reducer and has 
HY impeoved my health wonderfully.” 
It is ‘* purely vegetable,”’ and absolutely 
the safest and best remedy for Obesity. 
No starving. Nosickness. A sample box 
sy and full hea ir .- a plain (sealed) en- 
velope sent FRE 
1 ADDRESS HALL 4 co., 
**C. L.,”? Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTY! — 


Ladies express daily their gratification_at 

the grand results obtained by the use of Dr. 

CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wa- 

FERS and FouLp’s ARSENIC Soap, the only 

real true beautifiers in the world. Guaran- 

teed perfectly harmless. They remove Fim- 

s, FRecKLEs, Motus, BLACKHEADS, REp- 

OILINEss, and allother beauty marring 

de sfects. W afe ors by mail, $1; six large boxes, $5. Soap, 50c. 

ercake, Address orders to H. B. FOU MP, 314 6th Ave., 
. ¥. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVE SRYWHER WHE 


BE SD SANCTHOMPSONS EYEWATER Jl 


oreeeee 
THERE’S NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin, 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


—harmless as dew— 


easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 
= | makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 
il like it. Leading actresses, professional beauties, society 
and people of refinement ev erywhere eagerly unite in 
ts pr aise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be 
ent free to anyone who writes for them. erma-Royale is 
ie best skin preparation in the world. We will give $500 
cash for any case it fails to cure. Wherever it is once 
tried everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce 
it everywhere, and will send you a full-sized 


_S{ BOTTLE FREE 


i you will talk it up and help us introduce it among your 
acquaintances. Send us your full post-office address fcday. 4 


@ ‘he DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. > 
Secccapasaunmagueneaenemnonannal 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from allother devices. The: only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world, * Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
witson EAR Babe 20.2. 
304 t nis 
OMees: 1122 Broad way, Hew York. 


THIS IS THE LADY 


who sends free to all afflicted 
women asafe,simple,home treat- 
ment for female diseases. A very 
desirable remedy that seldom 
fails to cure even the most se- 
rious cases. Also fuil instruc- 
& tions for self-treatment and how 
to regain health without the 
aid o tony Address: 
Mrs.L, HUDNUT, South Bend, Ind. 





READ MY STORY. 


Mi (vin s | CREAN 
For Benntifving the Complexion. 

Removes all Freckies, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. F'or sale at Druggists, or 
MA tpaid on receipt of 50c. P f.| i Huber rt 

VINA ICHTHYOL USoab | Pro (ol. unert 

25 Cents a C 

DIES, If vou have os 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 

and effectually without chemicals or insta 

Seer eo PERRY. Bp in re onl ark, i 
N.PERRY, B-54,0 


.FREE TO } BALD “HEADS 


We will mail on application, free information 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 

















ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 
127 East Third Sreet. Cincinnati, O. 

A Di Ee —I have found a remedy that will cure 

uterine troubles, painful periods, leu- 

corrhea, displacements, and other irregularities. I will 


send it free with full instructions to every suffering 
woman. Mrs. Epwin MERCER, Toledo, Ohio. 


HYPNOTIS page. book, roc. Key to power, 3% 


PROP. ANDERSON, G. Z. 6, Masonic ‘Temple, CHICAGO, 


RUBECA GO GOODS sit’ "Sena tor catslowue 


-» 119 Water 8t., Toledo, O. 





Sixty methods, $5. My process, By 100- 
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Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk Vem 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, 
CASE CONTAINS .. . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth $10.00 
Both if at retail $20.00 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


— The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Godey’s Magazine, Sept., Oct., and Nov. 
Notge.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of excellent laundry 
soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and we personally know they 
carry out what they promise.— 7he Independent, New York. 
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NEW YORK. 
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|| FORNIA 2.3 Days 


The 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 

p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portiand, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
VIR wc cece 





oo VIA. 


The 
Overland 
Limited_+ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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No. 870, LADIES’ LOUIS XVI. . JACKET BASQUE. 


A PAPER PATTERN § 


Like this cut mailed for 
FIT CUARANTEED. | 0 
Combe tens ee Sante Cents. ‘ 
THE NEW IDEA PATTERN GO., 
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THE MOQUI SNAKE-DANCE 
By Lue Ellen Teters 


lies the reservation containing the 

Moqui villages. This domain is too 
remote of access to attract the average 
tourist, but its inhabitants always as- 
semble at the station at Winslow to sell 
their crude bits of pottery to passing 
travellers, thus affording one an idea of 
their general physical characteristics. 

The Moquis are representatives of the 
interesting pueblo life, and enjoy the 
distinction of being the only tribe with 
whom survives that revolting but fas- 
cinating function, the snake - dance, 
which was once common to all the 
Pueblo Indians. 

The Moqui himself is, indeed, anom- 
alous among all the Pueblo Indians. 
He is considerably undersized and of 
narrow chest ; his well-rounded figure is 
closely wrapped in the soiled, faded 
remnants of a once gay blanket, which, 
carefully handed down from sire to son 
for past ages, partakes of the respec- 
tive idiosyncrasies of each to such a de- 
gree that it is a thing not to be coveted. 
And yet this brown-visaged creature, 
with a squaw attired in a cast-off army 
coat from one of the near forts, is a di- 
rect descendant of the proud and once 
powerful Aztecs. 

Pueblo architecture, however, pos- 
sesses none of that ornate elaboration 
found in the ruins of these ancestors. 
Instead, their communal home is se- 
verely plain, sometimes of seven stories 
in height, and containing over one thou- 
sand rooms. At the birth of a Pueblo 
Indian a room is begun for him, which, 
on his attaining the age requisite, ac- 


I" Arizona, to the north of Winslow, 





cording to their customs, for marriage, 
is publicly bestowed on him as his per- 
sonal property—just as a Pharaoh, on 
ascending his throne, began the con- 
struction of his own tomb or pyramid. 
The communal homes of the Moquis, 
built of sun-dried clay, resemble verita- 
ble marble castles, crowning some 
stronghold of cliff, contained in their 
governmental appanage. 

The Pueblo tribes have ever given a 
prominent place among their deities to 
the rattlesnake. They offer prayers for 
its influence in averting whatever calam- 
ities may be threatening ; and its sinu- 
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ous outline shapes the talismans of their 
national stone, the green turquoise, 
whole strings of which, of priceless value, 
have been transmitted from generation 
to generation. Their pottery is fret 
with an imitation of its scales, and 
cursed be he who dares slay this sacer- 
dotal creature. 

Opinions are diverse concerning the 
virulency of the serpent in question. 
Many assert that there is no antidote 
for the venom of a full-grown, healthy 
crotalus. But known only to the Mexi- 
can and Indian is a certain weed, whose 
curative properties possess the virtues 
necessary to counteract this poison. 
Whiskey, too, has its advocates in this, 
as in other vicissitudes of life. Of not 
much advertisement, yet of great effi- 
cacy in routing the dangerous effects of 
the virus, is also a mixture of indigo 
and ammonia, which remedy is used al- 
together by the native Mexicans. 

The bite of the crotalus is often fatal, 
and is even dreaded by the Moquis ex- 
cept in the season of their dance, at 
which time they familiarly sport with 
the revered deity in the most careless 
and audacious manner. The secret of 
the mysterious antidote is known to but 
three of the tribe: the high-priest, the 
neophyte who is in training for that 


office, and the eldest woman. On the 
demise of one of these it is imparted to 
the successor ; under any other circum- 
stances betrayal is punishable by death. 

Attempts have been made to banish 
the annual demonstration, but to no 
avail. Every year, at an established sea- 
son, the dance occurs, and is witnessed 
by a mixed assemblage of white men, 
whose presence in the isolated place has 
but the sole excuse of curiosity. The 
three days preceding the day of the 
ceremony the intending participants 
enter upon a strict fast, which is not 
broken until the dance is completed. 
During the interim, the secret decoction 
is freely administered by the venerable 
medicine-man, and thus, invulnerable 
to all bites, the dancers leisurely spend 
their time in capturing the rattlesnakes. 
Several hundreds are thus collected and 
imprisoned in a small enclosure or cor- 
ral. 

The privilege of participating in the 
dance is accorded by lot, to which only 
braves are eligible. The women are 
prohibited from taking part by edict 
of the high-priest, who, doubtless cor- 
rupted by the social figments of the 
times, thinks that therein the squaw 
would be “out of her sphere.” She is 
considered blessed, indeed, should her 
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A Typical Pueblo. 


brave be one of the honored partici- 
pants, and all of the less favored squaws 
envy her in the performance of those 
acts of subjection which every Indian 
exacts of his wife. 

She is permitted to exercise her ques- 
tionable prerogative of adorning herself 
for that occasion, and with the aid of a 
dusky sister, the famous mud-shampoo 
is performed, the mud being left in the 
hair to dry until it is dispelled of its 
own accord. The properties of this 
cleanser impart a peculiarly oily look 
to the hair, which is regarded as most 
desirable by the belle who wishes to 
merit a reputation for beauty. 

The toilet now being complete, ac- 
cording to the usages of Moqui society, 
the women, with the visitors, take their 
position upon the roofs of the many- 
storied house and eagerly await the ap- 
pearance of the dancers below. There 
is a preliminary crash of discord from 
the tomtoms, whose interminable din ac- 
companies all Pueblo celebrations, and, 
as if at this cue, the naked participants 
boldly enter the corral, and seizing a 
serpent in either hand, rush wildly out, 
performing intricate convolutions with 
feet and arms. They twine the reptiles 
around their necks, hold them in the 
mouth by the middle, wave them aloft, 
and swing them to and fro through the 
air in dizzy succession. 





The snakes being fanged, one expects 
the dancers to be often bitten, but the 
potency of the antidote is such that the 
Moquis regard the slight local inflam- 
mation which ensues of not so much 
importance even as the sting of a gnat. 
Indeed, the dancer who can exhibit the 
greatest number of impressions of the 
snakes’ fangs considers himself espe- 
cially favored of the god. To obtain this 
sign of partiality these zealous fanatics 
often resort to divers kinds of stratagem 
in order to force the serpents’ rage 
upon them. 

The adjacent mountains resound with 
the echo of their shrilling yells of en- 
thusiasm and war-whoops, whose vol- 
ume proclaims a healthy lustiness of 
lung not in keeping with their narrow, 
cramped chests. From sunrise until 
sunset the festivity continues, the dan- 
cers with their treacherous partners 
one by one succumbing to the exhaus- 
tion consequent upon such frenzy. 
Then it is that the three functionaries 
of the tribe are busied in the execution 
of their duty, and before the limp zealot 
is removed to his room, the decoction is 
carefully administered again, and the 
honored brave is reverently carried away. 

At the conclusion of the dance but 
few are left, the last to succumb to fa- 
tigue making a triumphal exit with the 
musicians, who lead the way to his 
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door. He enjoys an ephemeral fame 
for bravery until the next demonstration 
brings his successor. 

As the sun goes down, the high-priest 
officiates in the most solemn of his 
sacerdotal duties, that of releasing the 
reptiles, most of which by this time are 
motionless and exhausted on the ground. 


He mutters an unintelligible incanta- 
tion, as he gives them their hardly won 
freedom, some distance away ; and thus, 
having prevailed upon these serpent 
deities to exert their influence with the 
beneficent powers in behalf of their 
worshippers for the ensuing year, this 
satanophany of paganism ends. 


THE BEAUTY OF MARY STUART 
By Emily Baily Stone 


kingdom,” wrote Brantome. 
“Are you indeed an angel?” 
cried a woman, prostrating herself be- 
fore the radiant vision of the young 
Queen of Scots, as she passed in a re- 
ligious procession, carrying a candle in 
her hand. 
* Adieu, most lovely and most cruel 
Princess,” was poor Chastellard’s fare- 
well upon the scaffold. 


7 [xi divine beauty was worth a 





Mary Stuart—Attributed to Clouet 





The sincerity of such tributes to the 
beauty of Mary Stuart even now pro- 
vokes curiosity as to the hues and 
forms that made up a physiogomy so 
singularly agreeable, and it is interest- 
ing to ascertain the elements of which 
the charm was composed. To obtain an 
idea of Mary’s appearance the contem- 
poraneous portraits and descriptions of 
her should be carefully compared and 
testimony taken from both foe and 
friend. 

One of the earliest descrip- 
tions of her is by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, to whom the infant 
Queen, stripped of swaddling 
bands, had been proudly dis- 
played that the ambassador 
might report to the King of 
England her perfect form and 
health. 

“As goodly a child as I 
have seen of her age,” said 
he, “and as like to live.” * 

This is a rather meagre in- 
dication of the charms which 
were to disturb all Europe, 
but it is as much as can be 
expected from the grave, cal- 
culating statesman, to whom 
in the game of politics the 
physique of the baby queen 
was merely a point in her 
favor to be duly noted and 
taken advantage of. 

It was the hand of her 
grandmother, the Duchess of 
Guise, that traced with mi- 
nute, careful impartiality the 
first real portrait of Mary 


*Letter of January 23, 1543, Sadler’s 
State Papers. 














Stuart. The duchess welcomed the six- 
year-old sovereign at Brest upon her 
coming into France. 

“This little lady,”* she wrote of 
Mary, “is indeed very pretty and as 
clever as possible. She is a fair bru- 
nette, and I think that when she is grown 
she will be a beautiful girl, for her color 
is fine and clear and her flesh white, the 
lower part of her face very pretty, the 
eyes are little and somewhat deep set, 
the face a trifle long, grace and assur- 
ance extremely good. When all is said, 
she is to content one.” 

The Cardinal of Lorraine described 
Mary in a more enthusiastic, but, for 
historical purposes, less satisfactory 
strain. 

“Your daughter,” + he wrote to Mary 
of Guise, in 1552, “has so grown, and 
grows every day in stature, goodness, 
beauty, wisdom, and virtue that she is a 
most perfect and most accomplished 
maiden in all fair and virtuous things, 
and her like is not seen to-day in this 
realm, neither among noble damoiselles 
nor among any others whether of low 
or fair condition. 

“The King is pleased to spend an 
hour in her society,” is the climax of 
the praise; but, although the Cardinal 
declared that she conversed as wisely as 
a woman of twenty-five, it seems more 
likely that it was the fresh beauty of 
the little ten-year-old girl, rather than 
her wisdom, that entertained the King. 

The Venetian ambassador to France 
in 1555, writing a graphic account of 
the court of Henry II., gave some inter- 
esting details of the childish loves of 
Francis and Mary, for the reading of the 
stately violet-robed councillors at home. 

The Dauphin is much in love with 
“the little Queen of Scotland, { who is 
destined to be his wife. She is an ex- 
tremely pretty little girl of twelve or 
thirteen years. Sometimes when caress- 
ing each other they love to retire apart 
into a corner of the salon, so that one 
may not overhear their little secrets.” 

As Mary approached her fifteenth 
year “her beauty commenced to show 
its fair light in clear, full mid-day.”§ 


* Letter of October 1, 1548, La Mére des Guises, An- 
toinette de Bourbon. 
+ Lettres de Marie Stuart, vol. i. 
+ La Diplomatie Vénétienne. 
§ @uvres completes, vol. v. 
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Mary in Highland Costume. 


It was probably about this time that the 
charming portrait attributed to Clouet 
was painted. It represents her as she 
appeared before the troubles and pas- 
sions of life had marked her face. The 
contour is round and childlike, the 
mouth inclined to smile, the carriage of 
the head proud, and the broad forehead 
shows the intellect of the young queen 
who could harangue the court in Latin. 
That is Mary Stuart on the threshold of 
life, Mary as she appeared on the day 
when, in “robes white as lilies,” she be- 
came the bride of the Dauphin. 

It is true, as critics have often re- 
marked, that her portraits are very 
different from each other; but it must 
be remembered that they were painted 
by artists of various schools and abili- 
ties, and that they represent a woman 
whose life was filled with sudden and 
great changes. In spite of the dissimi- 
larities, there are in all her pictures cer- 
tain traits so strongly marked that they 
have become, as it were, the property of 
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Mary Stuart; and, although there is 
much disagreement about her beauty, 
the reports and representations of it 
accord sufficiently to make it a well- 
known type. Time and trouble length- 
ened the round contour into a chaste 
oval, pain drew the lips into severer 
lines, sleepless nights and anxious days 
left marks about the eyes ; but the same 
features are always recognizable—the 
firm lips, the sensitive nostrils, the 
broad, calm forehead. 

Her nose seems to have been her least 
perfect feature ; it was perhaps a trifle 
too long or too aquiline, but according 
to the majority of opinions was not of 
the heavy retroussé shape that is shown 
on the testoon of 1562. 

The contemporaries differ widely as 
to the color of Mary’s hair. Brantome 
describes it as “blond cendré;” Ronsard * 
speaks of the “gold of her curls and 
plaits,” and Renaud de Beaune, in his 
discourse at the funeral service for the 
Scottish Queen at Notre Dame, refers 
to her “heavy blond locks.” Of these 
shades the “blond cendré” seems to be 


Th 


Portrait at Beauvais. 
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farthest from the truth. Instead of 
having that ashen tint, her hair was of 
a vivid rich color. A poet might call 
it golden, from its burnished sheen ; a 
hostile and unappreciative eye might 
find it red ; but its real color was prob- 
ably a light auburn which darkened into 
chestnut brown as Mary advanced into 
womanhood. These are the shades that 
are shown in the majority of her por- 
traits. In a crayon drawing of Mary, 
at the library of Ste. Geneviéve, Paris, 
the hair is a red-gold; in the portrait 
hung over the resting-place of two of 
her most faithful servants, in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Antwerp, the hair is 
chestnut-brown, as it is also ina mag- 
nificent picture of her, as La Reine 
Dauphine, formerly in the Royal collec- 
tion at Fontainebleau. On the other 
hand, the beautiful and authentic por- 
trait at Culzean Castle shows Mary with 
dark hair, and a tress cherished as hers 
in a Scotch family is blond. Prince 
Alexander Labanoff, in the fourteen 
years which he devoted to the task of 
searching for Mary Stuart’s letters in 
the public archives of Eu- 
rope, saw and compared 
many portraits of the queen, 
whose latest lover he may be 
called. Her hair was chest- 
nut-brown, in his opinion, + 
and Sir Walter Scott is said 
to have pronounced for that 
shade also, although in 
“The Abbot” he gives Mary 
“thick clustered tresses of 
dark brown,” not indicating 
the tinge of red which dis- 
tinguishes the chestnut 
color. These differences of 
opinion are partly owing to 
the fashion of wearing wigs. 
The Queen of Scots in the 
earlier part of her life was 
not dependent upon such 
aids to nature, for her hair 
was abundant, and her four 
Marys were very skilful in 
dressing it. Mary Seton 
was especially artistic, and 
could curl and twine and 
twist her mistress’s locks 


* Ronsard, CEuvres completes, t. vi. 
tMarie Stuart, son Procés et son 
Exécution. Chantelauze. 
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into a royal crown of beauty and dig- 
nity. 

“Every other day she (i.e, Mary 
Seton) hath a new device of head-dress- 
ing,” wrote Sir Francis Knollys (who 
was not too much of a Puritan to notice 
that tre Queen’s coiffure was becoming), 
“without any cost, and yet setting forth 
a woman gaily well.” * 


that “the fairness of them both was 
not their worst faults.” 

Mary’s hair turned white very early ; 
she was not forty when she told Beale 
that “her hair had turned gray, there- 
fore no apprehensions need be enter- 
tained of her thinking of another 
husband ”—a remark, with its blend- 
ing of humor and bitterness, thorough- 





From an Engraving in the British Museum. 


The color of Mary’s hair was quite a 
matter of contemporary interest. One 
of Cecil’s correspondents informed him 
that “Her Heare of itself is black and 
yett Mr. Knolls told me, that she weares 
Heare of sundry colours.” + 

Elizabeth herself had once been jeal- 
ously anxious as to the tint of her rival’s 
hair, and had questioned the Sectch am- 
bassador, Sir James Melvil, pressingly 
about it. 

“She desired to know of me,” he 
wrote, “what colour of hair was reputed 
best, and whether my Queen’s hair or 
her’s was best ; and which of them two 
was fairest.” { 

The wary old courtier was more pru- 
dent than Paris and answered evasively 
; ° ad Stuart ; Queens of Scotland, vol. iii. A. Strick- 
anc 


+ Lord Burghley’s State Papers. Haynes. 
+ Memoirs of Sir James Melvil. 


ly characteristic of the unfortunate 
Queen. 


‘Your starry eyes, two lodgings fair of 
love.” * 


Her eyes were probably her greatest 
beauty; they were large, regularly 
shaped, and set off by arched brows. 
Their calm, unflinching gaze recalls a 
remark made to Mary by the Duke of 
Guise. 

“My niece,” he said,” there is one 
trait in which, above all others, I recog- 
nize my own blood in you—you are as 
brave as my bravest men-at-arms.” + 

Byron and Gilbert Stuart consider 
that Mary’s eyes were gray, but con- 

*Sonnet by Ronsard, a trés-illustre et trés-vertueuse 
Princesse Marie Stuart, Royne d’Escosse. Sent to her 


shortly after her return to Scotland. 
+ Mary Stuart. A. Strickland. 
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temporary testimony is in favor of 
brown. 
‘* _vour eyes, 
Sweet, beautiful, courteous, pleasant, deli- 
cious, 
Of a brownish hue—” 


wrote Ronsard; and another, neither 
poet, friend, nor eulogist, but the clerk 
of the council, who announced to Mary 
her death sentence, recorded that her 
eyes were chestnut colored.* 

Mary’s complexion was extremely 
fair. Ronsard has sung of her “ ala- 
baster brow” and of the “ivory-white 
of her bosom,” and Brantéme has de- 
scribed the transparent pallor of her 
skin, as it appeared when set off by the 
white mourning robes which she wore 
as widow of a king of France: 

‘**The whiteness of her face contended 
with the whiteness of her veil, as to 
which were the fairer, but in the end 
the artifice of her veil was vanquished 
and the snow of her white face outshone 
a.” 

The portrait of Mary at Beauvais 
shows her, sad and digni- 
fied, as ‘La Blanche Reine,” 
the title given her by the 
French in her widowhood. 
The picture at Windsor, 
although very similar, is not 
so satisfactory, and seems to 
represent a woman of forty 
rather than a girl of eigh- 
teen, who was, according 
to Mauvissiére de Castel- 
nau, at that time in the 
“flower of her beauty.” + 
It was about this period 
that she returned to Scot- 
land, and Lord Herries has 
written of the impression 
produced there by “her 
bewtie, youth, and statlie 
carriage.” { 

In some of her portraits 
Mary’s skin is almost pure 
white, but she had an ev- 
anescent blush that came 
and went quickly with any 
change of emotion. After 
the visit of the French am- 


* Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. Chal- 


mers. 
+ Castelnau. Michaud and Poujou- 


at. 
¢ Historical Memoirs. Lord Herries. 
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bassador to the Queen of Scots, in 1561, 
Randolph wrote of her to Cecil: “I saw 
myself many alterations in her face ; her 
colour better that day than I ever saw 
it.”* On the morning of her execution 
a soft red tinged her cheeks, surprising 
even her attendants, who had rarely 
seen her excessive pallor brightened 
during her last years of ill-health and 
imprisonment. 

Her forehead was higher than the 
canons of beauty demand; its broad 
expanse detracts from the gentle femi- 
ninity of her face, but adds dignity and 
intellectuality. 

Mary’s stature was tall and command- 
ing. Toward the end of her life, how- 
ever, one leg became shortened by ill- 
ness, and she limped painfully. 

In her pictures the hands are treated 
with great care, and were evidently 
very well formed, not small, but long, 
slender, and delicate. Brantdéme ad- 
mired them when touching the lute, 
which Mary played “ reasonably well for 

* Affairs of Church and State in Scotland. Keith. 
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a Queen,”* and with more gallantry 
than wit he likened her taper fingers to 
those of Aurora. The comeliness of her 
hand betrayed Mary on one occasion. 
Lochlevin was behind her ; already she 
was crossing the waves of the little lake 
that surrounded her prison-house, when 
the boatmen caught sight of the fair 
hand which accorded little with the cos- 
tume of a laundress. The disguise was 
discovered, they put back to the isl- 
and, and Mary returned to the gloomy 
tower. 

The beauty of the Queen of Scots was 
like her mental powers in that it rose to 
the occasion. The stimulus of excite- 
ment, even of danger, was needed to 
bring her charms into full play. No 
doubt she looked very lovely as, work- 
ing on her embroidery, she presided at 
the council, but the individuality of her 
personal attractions shone forth rather 
in the stress and turmoil of the storm, 
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This is supposed to be a genuine portrait, although Mary never saw her son 
after he was an infant. 
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as when, with Rizzio cowering behind 
her, she felt the pistol of one of his 
assassins pressed against her breast. 
Never was her beauty more apparent 
than on the last day of her life. 

Mary’s beauty seems to have consisted 
not so much in the regularity of her 
features as in their expressiveness. She 
could keep an inscrutable countenance 
at times. Knox thought, indeed, that 
“she could dissemble in full perfec- 
tion ;” + but her nature was passionate 
and impulsive, and her face usually re- 
flected her mind and heart like a mir- 
ror. This capability of infinite revela- 
tion is perhaps the chief attraction of 
the human face ; it irradiates all types, 
and gives the highest charm to features 
in themselves coarsely tinted and 
shapen. Even the poorest of Mary’s 
portraits gives an idea of this peculiar 
power of expression ; it is easy to im- 
agine her face, when gravest, trans- 
formed suddenly by a flash 
of reckless gayety, or her 
bright and careless smile 
drowned in a flood of angry 
tears. 

Whether Mary was acces- 
sory to Darnley’s murder or 
not, whether she loved Both- 
well or was his victim, it is 
undeniable that she was a 
woman of strong passions. 
High temper, quick resent- 
ment, generous affections— 
friend and foe grant her 
these, though the one hoids 
her to be a martyred saint, 
the other a wanton crimi- 
nal. The engraving in the 
British Museum calls to 
mind the most stormy pe- 
riod of the Queen’s life, and 
shows her as a brilliant, wil- 
ful, and _ pleasure - loving 
woman of the world—a phase 
of her character which too 
many historians have regard- 
ed exclusively. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that neith- 
er in this nor any of her 
portraits is there the slight- 
est indication of coarseness, 
the faintest line of base in- 


* Sir James Melvil. 
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Portrait in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


dulgence. In the picture at Versailles 
the face is as pure asa pearl. In contra- 
diction to the frank expression of the 
eyes there is sometimes noticeable about 
the nostrils a delicate suggestion of 
craftiness or ruse, as in the very inter- 
esting Bodleian portrait. 

Never did a woman’s beauty possess 
more power and witchery than that of 
the Queen of Scots. Her glance could 
convert the hearts and purposes of men 
and press into her service soldiers of 
differing creeds* and aliegiances. In 
a single night she won back to her 
the haughty, wayward Darnley. When 
Mary wept eventhe stern Sir Francis 
Knollys “fell to comfortyng of hyr.” + 
Few men approached her who did not 
yield to the influence of her gracious 
appearance. Knox stands out in his- 
tory as the great beauty-proof hero who 
looked upon one of Nature’s fairest 
works with indifferent eyes and unad- 
miring heart. Yet he acknowledged 
that she had “a pleasant face.” 

“There shulde veray few Subjects in 
this Land have Accesse to or Conferens 
with this Lady,” { wrote the shrewd 
Nicholas White, who was received by 

*Some of Mary’s stanchest adherents were Protestants. 
tSir Francis Knollys to Queen Elizabeth. Ander- 
son's Collections, vol. iv. 


+ State Papers of Lord Burghley. Haynes. 
§ Correspondance Diplomatique. De la Mothe Féne- 
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Mary at Tutbury in “veray curteise 
manner.” He warned Cecil that men 
might ‘adventure moche for hir Sake,” 
for she was “a goodly Personadge ” 
with “an alluring Grace, a prety Scot- 
tishe Speche, and a serching Witt, 
clowded with Myldness.” 

Elizabeth feared the charms of a worn 
and heart-broken prisoner, and ex- 
claimed petulantly that there was a 
magic in the speech and in the appear- 
ance of the Queen of Scotland which 
constrained her very enemies to speak 
well of her.§ Even Cecil, the consist- 
ent opponent of Mary, was not trusted 
by Elizabeth, who, although she com- 
missioned him to visit the prisoner, 
“could not help dropping some words 
of jealousy of the perfections of her 
cousin, asking the secretary whether he 
would let himself be gained by her, like 
the others who had seen her.” | 

Catherine de Medicis also had appre- 
ciated Mary’s powers of fascination, and 
indirectly compelled the young widow 
of Francis to retire from the court, 
where the queen-mother wished to be 
supreme. Charles IX., gazing with rapt- 
ure upon Mary’s picture, envied his 
dead brother, who had been the hus- 
band of such a perfect creature, and 
the King of Navarre also was suspected 





Portrait in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 
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Portrait at Biair's College, Aberdeen. 


of being in love with her.* Too many 
plans might be overset by Mary’s pres- 
ence in France ; her beauty might be- 
come to the house of Guise a greater 
source of strength than the courage of 
its warriors. The list of Mary’s lovers 
is too long to be rehearsed, and intro- 
duces many disputed questions ; but in 
estimating the power of her beauty a 
thought must be given to the madness 
of Chastellard, Arran, and Gordon, the 
‘apricious jealousy of Darnley, the fierce 
desire of Bothwell, the fatal courting of 
Norfolk. The mere report of her at- 
tractions inspired men with a romantic 
passion. There were always hot-headed 
enthusiasts ready to cast away their 
lives for her, pages to be taught by her 
beauty to be heroes, servants to whom 
her service would become a religion. 
Hundreds of young men, like Babing- 
ton, thought of her as “my very dear 
Sovereign.” Mary Stuart could never 


_* Hist. des ducs de Guise (De Bouillé), and Négocia- 
tions sous Francois II. 
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complain, as did Elizabeth, 
bitterly, that she was one 
of those of whom the king- 
dom was courted and not 
the person.* 

Mary’s natural advan- 
tages were greatly enhanced 
by the taste which she dis- 
played in her attire. The 
clothing of princes is too 
apt to degenerate into mag- 
nificent upholstery and the 
personality of the royal 
wearer to be lost in the 
splendor of sovereignty. 
Her dress was that of a 
beautiful woman as well as 
that of a queen, and her 
adornments were regal, yet 
indicated a pleasing per- 
sonal coquetry. Black vel- 
vet and pearls formed the 
exquisite combination she 
preferred, the setting in 
which the world oftenest 
saw and sees the lovely 
Queen of Scots. Her pearls 
were among the handsom- 
est in Europe, but they 
were taken from her while 
she was imprisoned at 
Lochlevin. Moray offered 
them for sale, and the Queen-Mother of 
France and the Queen of England bid 
for them against Florentine merchants. 
Mary often appeared before her sub- 
jects dressed in the royal plaid or wear- 
ing some combination of the Stuart red 
and yellow. She was not ashamed to 
wear her national costume at the court 
of France, where it was considered the 
fantastic garb of barbarians, and she 
astonished the courtiers by looking 
more lovely than usual “attired like a 
savage in the barbarous fashion of the 
savages of her country.” In most of the 
important scenes of her life she was 
dressed in black. After she laid aside 
her white mourning she wore black vel- 
vet or brocade and a large white veil 
edged with embroidery and stiffened 
with wire. It was in black and wear- 
ing a doleful great mourning hood that 
she married Darnley, but immediately 
after the ceremony she was required 
“to cast off care and lay asyde those 


* De la Mothe Fénelon. 
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sorrowful garments, and give herself to 
a pleasanter lyfe. After some prettie 
refusall, more I believe for manner sake 
than greef of harte, she suffreth them 
that stoode by, everie man that coulde 
approche to take oute a pyn, and so 
being commytted unto her ladies 
changed her garments.”* She was in 
black, also, on that direst of days when 
she married Bothwell; in black again 
on the day of her triumph when she 
walked to her death with a saint-like 
calmness that will forever puzzle those 
who consider her guilty. There has 
been much comment on her costume 
of that day, for after the black bro- 
cade with its wide hanging sleeves had 
been removed, she knelt upon the scaf- 
fold dressed entirely in red.t Mr. 
Froude considers her appearing in this 
color extraordinary and partof a sys- 
tem of posing ; but a French historian, 
M. Chantelauze, gives the sympathetic 
explanation of her choice, that it was 
to prevent her servitors from being 
shocked by the sight of her blood. 

After the Queen’s head was severed, 
her wig fell off, and it was seen that her 
hair, which had been cut short for some 
medical treatment, was gray, and the 
face, which before had seemed large and 
full, contracted suddenly. “Her flesh 
was beautiful and plump; the bosom 
round.” 

* Randolph to Earl of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth and 
her Times. T. Wright. 


_ + Le Vray Rapport de la Mort de la Royne d’Escosse, 
in Lettres de Marie Stuart. A. Teulet. 


The portrait now at Blair’s College 
was probably painted by an eye-witness 
of the execution, and was carried abroad 
by Elizabeth Curle, whose own figure is 
seen in the background. Although the 
face is treated in a hard, bare style, 
the artist has been able to show some- 
thing of the dignity of the Queen’s 
bearing. 

Horace Walpole, to whom the ques- 
tion of Mary’s appearance could not fail 
to be interesting, examined the authen- 
ticity of several of her portraits and 
conferred with Vertue as to their faith- 
fulness. In a letter on the subject, 
Walpole writes that he considers the 
figure on her tomb in Westminster one 
of the likenesses “most to be depended 
on.” This beautiful recumbent statue 
was made many yearsafter Mary’s death, 
yet at a time when her face was still in 
men’s memories, and when there was no 
confusion as to which of her portraits 
were genuine and trustworthy. It almost 
seems as though the artist had worked 
from a death-mask, for the features of 
the statue have in a marked degree that 
expression which settles upon a face 
after death. He may have seen one of 
the pictures of the Queen’s severed head. 

One may find flaws in the beauty of 
Mary Stuart, but, after all, she ranks 
among the women of whose loveliness 
the world never tires, the gracious com- 
pany which is led by Cleopatra and the 
peerless Helen. 





Testoon of 1562. 
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By Clarence 


receptions every season in Paris, 
for which a traveller may easily ob- 
tain cards through his national repre- 
sentative. It was at one of these that I 
met Miss Evans, a young lady born in 
the American Consulate at Smyrna, and, 
consequently, a countrywoman of mine. 
Her interest in everything American 
led to my monopolizing the greater part 
of her time during the evening, and, as 
she happened to be a guest of my 
friend, Lady B., in the Avenue Victor 
Hugo, we soon became fast friends. 
Up to the age of forty I had escaped 
matrimony, and having tendencies tow- 


, ‘HERE are numerous diplomatic 


Herbert New 


ard club life, corpulency, and early 
baldness, it seemed more than likely 
that I should remain a bachelor for the 
rest of my days; but there was some- 
thing so natural and refreshing, so hon- 
estly unconventional, in Miss Evans’s 
personality, that I began to imagine all 
sorts of impossibilities. We saw each 
other every day, and many hours in the 
day. We had ourselves photographed 
—ostensibly for Lady B.’s benefit—and 
roamed about the beautiful city with a 
chaperon only too willing to laugh away 
all ideas of espionage and busy herself 
with her own affairs. And when we 
parted, Miss Amy to rejoin her family, 
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via the Oriental Express, and I to jour- 
ney Londonward on the Club Train, it 
was with the mutual promise to write as 
frequently as possible. 

For several months the letters came 
and went, regularly and with entire sat- 
isfaction to the recipients, so far as I 
could judge from my own feelings in the 
matter. Then—the usual mail failed to 
bring her letter. I laid it to postal de- 
lay or, possibly, some family trouble at 
which she had hinted in her last ; but 
after three weeks had passed I concluded 
she had decided to terminate the corre- 
spondence for reasons of her own. This 
apparent winding up of our acquaint- 
ance—friendship I had called it—was 
more of a disappointment than anyone 
would have supposed, to a man of my 
years and fixed habits, and my wander- 
ings over the face of the earth became 
more erratic than ever. 

Several times I was on the point of 
sailing for Smyrna to look her up ; but 
a man hates to make a break of that kind 
in the face of a woman’s evident disin- 
clination to continue the acquaintance. 


When the cable news from Turkey be- 
gan to assume a threatening aspect, 
however, I decided that the voyage would 
benefit my refractory liver, even if the 
services of an able-bodied man should 
not be necessary to the Evans family— 
so booked passage on a steamer bound 
for Greek and Turkish ports. 

It happened to be one of those little 
Messageries boats, the officers of which 
refer one so calmly and conclusively to 
* T? Administration, @ Marseille,” when 
questioned regarding some trifling mat- 
ter, as a wind-sail in one’s port, or an 
extra blanket up in the Aigean Sea. 
The passengers were the usual mixture 
of all nationalities—Greeks and Jews 
the most in evidence—but my room- 
mae, fortunately, proved to be a Bos- 
tonian, as genial a travelling companion 
as one could wish. 

My attention was first attracted by 
his marvellous skill at chess, in the smok- 
ing-room. He defeated three of the 
foreigners so easily that, with an arro- 
gance born of my standing in the Man- 
hattan Club, I sat down to tackle him 
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myself. The first game ended in a de- 
feat for me in twelve moves. The next, 
after giving me a rook and a knight, he 
wound up in twenty-two. 

This had a tendency to discourage 
further chess, and someone suggested 
baccarat. Brown liked baccarat well 
enough, but wanted to run the bank 
himself, so they compromised on poker. 
After the chips had gone his way for a 
while, one of the Greek gentlemen, with 
childlike innocence, showed a hand con- 
taining five kings and reached for the 
pool; but Brown calmly laid down five 
aces and kept it himself. After that 
the game was marked by an elaborate 
display of honesty which spoke velumes. 

When we were going through the 
Messina Strait, some time after riid- 
night, Brown and I were discussing so 
many matters of interest that we con- 
cluded to make a night of it—helped 
along by wine and cigars. 

He was thoroughly conversant with 
the inside workings of Turkish politics, 
and explained so clearly the far-reaching 
causes which had contributed to the Ar- 
menian atrocities, that I wondered mat- 
ters hadn’t reached a crisis long be- 
fore. The conversation presently drifted 
around to European residents in Turkey, 
and I asked him if he had ever met the 
Evans family. He seemed to start a 
little at the question and said, abruptly : 

“Which Evanses do you mean, the 
‘H. T.’s,’ in Erzerum, or ‘Samuel S.’s,’ 
in Smyrna?” 

«Samuel §8.’s,’ I presume—they live 
in Smyrna, anyhow.” 

“ When were you there last?” 

“Never saw the place—I met Miss 
Amy in Paris last April.” 

“ Oh-h-h-h— yes, I remember now. 
She spent a month with Lady Some- 
thing-or-other — friend of her father’s. 
You didn’t have time to get very well 
acquainted, I suppose ?” 

“That depends upon what you call 
‘well acquainted.’ The recent cable re- 
ports started me out of comfortable 
quarters in Algiers with the determina- 
tion to place my services at the family’s 
disposal, in case they should need them.” 

“ Hm-m-m—guess you must be the 
man she mentioned so often when she 
came back. I know the Evanses very 
well indeed, have known them for years ; 
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and the only reason I ask what you may 
consider impertinent questions is be- 
cause we are approaching a country 
where the unexpected always happens, 
where human life is a constant gamble, 
and where the events of to-morrow are 
‘Kismet.’ We foreigners drift into 
Turkey with an abiding faith in consular 
protection, which disappears upon cioser 
acquaintance with the country. From 
Smyrna there are but two short rail- 
ways, as far as Kassaba and Aidin — 
from Constantinople and Scutari, three. 
Telegraphic communication is unknown 
in the interior. Sometimes things run 
along for a year or two without an event 
among the European population shock- 
ing enough to appear in the outside 
press, but Turkey is the most uncertain 
place on earth to live in. Why, man, 
there are people on this very steamer 
who risk their lives the moment they set 
foot on Galata Bridge next week ! 

*Tve bad news for you concerning 
the Evanses—news that you might whis- 
tle for if I had any real doubt of your 
being the friend of Miss Amy’s you claim 
to be. The old gentleman died very 
suddenly last summer ; and Fred, the 
only boy, was killed in some trouble up 
at Aidin. They were importers of hard- 
ware, fire-arms, and manufacturing im- 
plements, and in some way got the 
Turkish authorities down upon them. 
In fact, they say that Sam’s death was 
caused by the usual trouble with his 
coffee. Well— Mrs. Evans and Miss 
Amy were no match for the officials 
there, and were robbed of practically 
the entire estate. Some of their friends 
tried to save a little from the wreck, but 
matters were approaching a climax and 
they were warned to mind their own 
business. You know people may have 
every confidence that their national war- 
ships will eventually appear in the har- 
bor and shell the town in their defence, 
but—suppose they shouldn’t appear in 
time ? See ? 

“T believe Mrs. Evans did manage to 
save London bills amounting to eight 
hundred pounds or so, and ‘she left, 
with Miss Amy, for ‘H. T.’s’ home in 
Erzerum. They hadn't been there two 
weeks when that section of the country 
got red hot, and it became a question 
of getting back to the consulate in Stam- 























boul, if they could. Grattan Pasha— 
you've seen his name in Central News 
despatches, as leader of the ‘ Young 
Turkey’ movement—happened to be in 
Erzerum at the time, and as Sam had 
been an old friend, offered the ladies his 
protection if they were willing to pass 
as members of his harem. They were 
only too glad of the chance and went 
down to Trebizond with two other la- 
dies, supposed to be also of Grattan’s 
household. But the nervous strain was 
too much for Mrs. Evans—I think she 
drank some of the water 
up country too — and 
she died at sea before 
the ship reached Stam- 
boul. 

“This left Miss Amy 
alone in the world and 
at the mercy of Mustafa 
Bey, a Smyrna official, 
who had seen her in 
Paris, as it would have 
been impossible for him 
to doin a Turkish house, 
and had sworn to obtain 
possession of her. He 
tried twice to abduct 
her after Sam’s death, 
but in some miraculous 
way she escaped. When 
the girl returned to 
Stamboul, Mustafa told 
the Sultan that she had 
been betrothed to him 
by her father, and Grat- a 
tan Pasha had to marry 
her himself, to settle the matter 

“What! . Do you mean to 
tell me that she is actually the wife of a 
Turk!” (My thoughts while Brown 
had been giving me these details are 
better imagined than described—I felt 
an insane desire to get my fingers on 
Grattan Pasha’s throat, and was fast 
losing my self-control.) 

*“No, not quite so bad as that. So 
far as I’ve been able to find out—that 
is, up to three weeks ago— Grattan 
merely went through the usual Turkish 
ceremony, and then sent Miss Evans to 
some suburban konak where she would 
be safe until he could get her out of the 
country ; but he has never visited her 
except in the way of a friendly call. 
Then, Grattan Pasha isn’t a Turk at all. 


” 
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He is one of our own countrymen who 
has risen rapidly in power. He finan- 
ciered a loan which made the Sultan 
his bosom friend, and is so strongly in 
favor of enforcing old Midhat’s consti- 
tution that the Reform Party consider 
him their strongest hope—short of a 
revolution. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he is playing a game which beats 
chess all hollow. The slightest mistake 
means death to him—possibly the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. 
And—the dismemberment of the Turk- 
ish Empire means a Eu- 
ropean war. I’m afraid 
the fate of one friend- 
less girl is too small a 
pawn upon the great 
board ; the worst of it 
is, her case is only one 
of hundreds.” 

“But, surely, with 
your evident acquaint- 
ance in Stamboul and 
my own knowledge of 
the place, we should be 
able to find where Grat- 
tan is keeping her. . . . 
Hang it all, Brown, you 
wouldn’t leave the poor 
girl without making an 
effort to save her, would 
you?” 

“Certainly not, pro- 
vided such an effort 
were not sure to fail and 
make her position ten 
times ‘worse. Unmen- 
tionable things sometimes happen in 
Turkey. I’ve been worried more than I 
can tell you about Miss Evans, but it 
would be useless for me to make any at- 
tempt alone—I am too well known, too 
likely to be watched.” 

* Well, what do you suggest?” 

“ Hm-m-m-m—are you willing to risk 
your life in an affair of this kind? It’s 
no fool’s job to trace the young lady 
and get her safely out of the country. 
Last month over a thousand people had 
to take refuge in the mosques, right in 
Constantinople, to save their lives; and 
while it is true that but few Europeans 
were hurt, no one can tell at just what 
minute there may be the devil to pay 
again. Do you feel like taking the 
chances ?” 


on. 
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“Why, I suppose so. I think a great 
deal of Miss Evans. The fact is—I 
couldn’t stay in Algiers after reading 
those despatches. Still, ’m not much 
of a fighter—oh, shucks, Brown, I guess 
you're trying to scare me a little. I’ve 
been in some scrapes and come out 
again all right. With that crowd of 
war-ships at Salonika, it'll be mighty 
queer if we can’t put an American girl 
on some homeward-bound steamer.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that; and 
don’t mention either this matter or 
Turkish politics again until I tell you 
it’s safe to do so.” 

Somehow I felt that Brown’s warn- 
ing was not an idle one, and avoided 
the subject during the balance of the 
week. The Sea of Marmora was thick 
with fog when we steamed out of the 
Dardanelles, and in an hour more the 
air was filled with snow. As we ap- 
proached the Princes’ Isles, however, it 
began to clear ; and, entering the Bos- 
phorus, we had a most enchanting view 
of the city. The clouds overhead and 
eastward were a dull, wintry gray in 
color, showering great flakes upon land 
and water. Westward, beyond Eyoub, 


was a narrow strip of brilliant golden 
sunset, against which were silhouetted 
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the minarets of Saint Sophia, the great 
cypresses on Seraglio Point, the tower 
of the Seraskierate, and the domes of 
many smaller mosques. Back of us the 
white houses and snow-covered hills of 
Scutari rose like a wainscot against the 
gray cloud-bank; and from windows 
here and there were reflected shafts of 
fire from the sunset. It was twilight 
when we dropped anchor opposite To- 
phane, and the lights along shore spar- 
kled like a necklace of diamonds. 

Since Missiri’s old Hotel d’Angleterre 
ran down so badly, I had usually made 
the Byzance my headquarters in Pera, 
but Brown recommended a new place 
farther up the Grande Rue, and we drove 
there instead. There were a dozen pri- 
vate houses in which we would have 
been welcome, but our being at a hotel 
seemed less likely to attract attention. 

Brown had mentioned being interest- 
ed in Batoum oil, so I was not surprised 
to see him drive off, next morning, with 
three dignified old Turks, whom I took 
to be brokers, in spite of the showy uni- 
form worn by one of them—nearly ev- 
ery official in the empire speculates in 
something, whether it be oil, fruit, or 
Circassians. He didn’t return until 
late in the afternoon, and dinner was 
over before he suggested my taking a 
walk with him. 

We sauntered along until we came to 
the Galata Tunnel, rode down in evil- 
smelling cars lowered by an odd square 
cable, and finally emerged, below, near 
one end of the Validé Bridge. As we 
started to cross it, the vast mass of 
Stamboul rose before us dark as the 
infernal regions; for, though there is 
now more of an attempt at lighting 
than in the days of Abdul Aziz, I doubt 
if there are fifty street-lamps in the city, 
outside of the meidans and three or four 
of the principal sokaghs. When sure 
that no one was within hearing, Brown 
leaned against the bridge-rail and 
asked : 

“Have you succeeded in gaining any 
information to-day ?” 

“Very little. Ive found that Grat- 
tan Pasha lives at Buyukdere, but that 
he owns a more pretentious place some- 
where in Scutari and rents a small 
brick dwelling near the Chatladi Ka- 
poos, on the Marmora side.” 
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«That's right. Who told you?” 

“Tregarthen, at the British Embas- 
sy. Why?” 

“Tregarthen’s all right, but you must 
be very careful whom you question. 
Now listen: I've reason to believe that 
Miss Evans is either in Scutari or in 
this little house across the city. There 
is to be a secret conference there to- 
night, at which I intend to be present.” 

“The devil! . . . But suppose 
you are caught? You'll never get out 
alive.” 


phia, but they seem to have stopped 
running at night since the trouble. 
When we get near the place I'll walk on 
ahead, and you will follow me. Take a 
good look at the house, get the general 
lay of the streets, and some short cut 
down to the gate. Hail a caique if you 
see one, but go back to Pera as soon as 
you get the bearings; we can’t do any- 
thing before two or three o'clock, and 
it’s not a nice neighborhood to hang 
about in.” 

Brown’s last remark was unnecessary. 
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“Oh, yes, I will. I'm going to that 
conference as an invited guest ; and if 
there’s a woman in the building I'll find 
it out before I leave.” 

“How on earth did you manage to 
get in with them? You're no revolu- 
tionist. . . . It won’t do you much 
good, anyhow. You might spend 
months in the salamlik and never know 
there was a woman within miles.” 

“ Psh-h-h-h. What's money for? 
. . . We'll have to be moving on, 
or I'll be late. . . . It’s over back 
of Achmet’s mosque. I thought we 
could strike a *bus as far as Saint So- 


Bridge, Stamboul. 


if it hadn’t been for the moon, our 
walking through the dark and narrow 
streets would have been pure guess- 
work. There were more ruts, more 
sleeping, shivering dogs and uncanny, 
whispering sounds—suggestive of stran- 
gulation and murder in general—than I 
had ever dreamed of, even knowing the 
city as well asI did. I had purchased 
two revolvers and had them strapped 
under my coat, cowboy fashion, but my 
nerves were on the jump for fear the 
confounded things would go off and 
get us into trouble. 

After my friend had disappeared be- 
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View of St. Sophia, showing 


neath the overhanging balcony of Grat- 
tan Pasha’s house I began to think I 
wasn’t the right kind of man to assist 
young women from serious predica- 
ments. Cold shivers ran down my 
back, and I expected every moment 
that some rascally Turk would pop out 
of a doorway and stick a knife into me, 
for mere amusement if for no other 
reason. The house was in a labyrinth 
of narrow alleys; and the slaughter- 
house, from which Chatladi Kapoos 
takes its name, was near enough to poi- 
son the air with vile smells, though I 
couldn’t exactly locate it. 

I thought of all sorts of crazy schemes, 
such, for instance, as going boldly to 
the door of that forbidding little shanty 
and asking for my friend, Mr. Brown— 
companionship was priceless about that 
time. The balcony hung so low over 
the street that I could reach up and 
touch the floor timbers ; any enterpris- 
ing cat could have jumped from the 
window- grating through that of the 
house opposite, the place was so nar- 
row. 

While I was trying to get my bear- 











Seraglio Wall on the Left. 


ings an echo of voices made me shrink 
into the nearest doorway. By this time 
I had reasoned myself into the sort of 
Dutch courage which comes to a man 
when he more than half expects to be 
killed and wants to have it over with— 
anything rather than suspense. So, 
reaching to the low window-sill, I drew 
myself up until I could look under the 
edge of a Persian carpet which had 
been used to deaden the sound—the 
rotten casing being full of cracks. The 
room was well lighted, and, seated upon 
divans, were ten grave and dignified 
Turks in gorgeous costumes—among 
them my friend Brown, chatting as easily 
and unconcernedly as though he had 
every right to be of the party, and with 
no apparent consciousness that his 
presence there was a piece of sheer, un- 
mitigated bluff. 

He talked Turkish so well that the 
few words I knew were hopelessly 
swamped in an ocean of others which I 
didn’t, and I could form no intelligent 
idea of the proceedings. In a moment, 
however, I had affairs of my own to look 
after. The lower door opened and a 
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shadowy figure, with something glis- 
tening inits hand, shuffled out. With- 
out waiting for explanations I dropped 
and ran as if the devil was after me. 
He was, too, and fired a few bullets 
which knocked bits of whitewashed 
stucco about my ears as I lumbered 
around the first corner. 

In the course of my life I’ve forgotten 
many things. I shall probably forget 
many more, but getting out of Stam- 
boul that night won't be one of them. 
In the first place, a middle-aged fat 
man isn’t exactly built for sprinting, 
and when he does run he wants plenty 
of room. If he has been raised in a 
civilized country he hates to spoil his 
clothes by falls and collisions. I didn’t 
make for the Butcher’s Gate, because 
the neighborhood was bad enough as it 
was, and I'd no idea which way to start. 
I ran back the way we had come—around 
the Mosque of Achmet, through the 
At Meidan, past St. Sophia, at a killing 
pace—then followed the car-track along 
by the Seraglio Wall to Galata Bridge. 
I stumbled in and out of countless 
holes, stepped on, was bitten and 
howled at by several hundred dogs, 
collided with and was roundly cursed 
in many languages by ghostly figures 
here and there, and finally leaned 
against the bridge-rail for breath, my 
heart pumping like a pulsometer. Why 
it was that none of those prowling fig- 
ures stabbed me when I ran into them, 
I’ve never been able to figure out. 

Brown returned an hour or two after 
midnight, and beyond asking me in a 
curious way if I had been 
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formation. One of my friends had met 
the Evanses in Smyrna and was familiar 
with their story, and his wife thought 
the worst must have already befallen 
the girl—that from the time Grattan 
Pasha secreted her as his wife all inter- 
ference was useless. But she admitted 
that the Pasha’s reputation was of the 
highest. 

As the hotel was not a safe place for 
any discussion of the affair, Brown sug- 
gested our taking a caique for Scutari, 
after dinner, explaining that we could 
easily find a boatman who didn’t under- 
stand English. It wasn’t a nice night 
to be on the water. There was a wind 
blowing down the Bosphorus, and it 
cut like a knife, while the oars, bal- 
anced to a nicety by the peculiarly 
rounded looms which make them unlike 
anything else in existence, spattered 
us with freezing spray that felt like 
hail. 

In mid-stream we passed the British 
despatch boat Imogene, lying at anchor 
with her fires banked, and looking like 
a yacht with her fine, graceful lines. 
Brown motioned for me to look at her 
closely, and said : 

“Fix her exact position in your mind. 
Sir Philip obtained the Sultan’s consent 
that the Dryad also should come up 
from Salonika, but the old man has 
turned ugly and ordered her back. The 
Imogene is to take despatches down to 
the fleet about midnight—Sir Philip 
thinks a crisis may be imminent.” 

“Then—you hope to find Miss Evans 
this evening and think that— I see! 





hurt, treated my narrow es- 
cape as merely an incident. 
He said that the building in 
which the meeting had taken 
place was merely used by 
Grattan Pasha as a rendez- 
vous, and contained no ha- 
rem, though the way in which 
he had obtained this infor- 
mation was left to my imag- 
ination. 

Next day, as before, he was 
busy with affairs of his own 
until pretty late, and I called 
upon a few old acquaintances 
in Beylerbey and Therapia, 
hoping to pick up a little in- 











Crossing in a Caique. 
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surface, and his servants are 
probably picked men who 
t+ would kill an intruder on 
‘i sight.” 

We walked about half a 
mile over the hill beyond 
Leander’s tower, and finally 
came to a walled garden 
looking down upon Mar- 
mora, which Brown, after a 
little reconnoitring, pro- 
nounced to be our destina- 
tion. The grounds on the 
side toward the road were 
thickly planted with cypress 
and plane trees ; and stand- 
ing near the edge of the ter- 
race which overlooked the 





near Boat-landing 


Scutari, 


Good idea! A British cruiser would 
be the safest place in this vicinity. 
She’s in the Scutari house, then, is 
she ?” 

“She must be. It’s not far, and I 
can easily find the place, but you'll 
have to exercise your own ingenuity 
about getting in. It would be disas- 
trous to others besides myself if I were 
found in the harem of a Turkish official, 
so I'll wait outside. By the way, an- 
other complication has just occurred 
to me: if you find Miss Amy, her 
nerves may be so upset that she will 
hesitate about escaping with you s 

“T don’t think so at all. Give me 
two minutes’ talk with her and Ill an- 
swer for her decision. Why, Brown, 
put yourself in her place—wouldn’t you 
give anything to get away?” 

“T suppose I might” (there was a 
peculiar expression on his face as he 
spoke), “ provided I were sure that my 
rescuer wasn't likely to jump me from 
the frying-pan into the fire. She may 
not take much stock in the unaided ef- 
forts of one man—in this locality. It 
strikes me that she may have more con- 
fidence in the scheme if she knows I’m 
with you, and I guess I'd better write a 
short note which you can show her if 
she refuses to come. Now keep your 
head, and don’t forget that breaking 
into a harem is a serious business. For- 
tunately, Grattan has too much on his 
hands at present to come over here, but 
the whole place is boiling, under the 





water was a neat, semi-Euro- 

pean villa about twenty-five 
feet high. After climbing upon the wall- 
coping I could easily distinguish the lat- 
ticed harem caffes, on the second floor. 

With a silent grasp of Brown’s hand 
I swung over the wall and looked about 
for some object which would assist me 
in climbing to the roof. An attempt to 
force an entrance below would have 
been worse than useless ; but, except 
for the drying of clothes, the roof is 
seldom used by your Turk in cool 
weather. Even in summer the men 
prefer seating themselves in the garden, 
the upper regions being women’s terri- 
tory. 

Presently I stumbled upon a long 
pole, used in season as a grapevine sup- 
port, and easily pulled it loose. This 
reached just above an oriel window, 
from which I was able to swing upon the 
main roof with little difficulty. A hatch- 
way and ladder were at one side, and I 
cautiously descended. Someone was 
playing a piano softly in one of the 
harem rooms, and I thought the music 
sounded like a Schumann melody which 
had been one of Miss Amy’s favorites. 

Step by step I stole along the pas- 
sage, holding my breath at every creak 
of the boards. It was new business for 
me, and, as I’ve previously intimated, I 
never amounted to much as a fighting 
man. My knock upon the door sound- 
ed like thunder, though I tried to muf- 
fle it, and Miss Amy’s voice answered, 
breathlessly : 

* Who is it ?” 

















I was afraid to speak, so gently opened 
the door, and, with one finger upon my 
lips, stepped inside. My presence was 
so entirely unexpected that she had 
some difficulty in choking back a 
scream. Then, taking both my hands 
in hers, she whispered : 

“How did you ever manage to get 
into this house? How did you find 
me? You mustn’t stay a second! Has- 
san and Gregorio are downstairs—they 
would kill you without a moment's hesi- 
tation! Why did you attempt it? ” 

** Because—well, never mind that now, 
Miss Amy; we have no time to lose. 
Get your things together as quickly as 
you can. Providence permitting, I'll 
have you in a safe place before morn- 
ing. Come now, hurry!” 

** Oh, dear—you don’t know what you 
are saying—it’s simply impossible! We 
should be murdered without pity! Go, 
please—for my sake! Iam in no im- 
mediate danger here—Grattan Pasha is 
a gentleman in every sense of the word. 
He would protect me with his life—he 
has already done so. But you—you are 
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in danger every moment. MHaven’t I 
gone through enough without the re- 
sponsibility of your life also? You are 
the last man on earth I expected to see 
in Turkey. Won't you r 

“Amy, listen ; I came to Constanti- 
nople for the express purpose of plac- 
ing you in Lady B.’s care as soon as 
possible. Perhaps you can guess why 
—perhaps you did guess, and stopped 
writing to me for that reason. Never 
mind that. Grattan Pasha may protect 
you while he is able to do so, but—sup- 
pose anything happens to him? All 
sorts of things happen here. Stop and 
think amoment. If we get safely down 
to the landing-place, we can leave on 
the British despatch-boat to-night and 
be perfectly safe. I’m not alone in this 
affair—your friend, Mr. Brown, is wait- 
ing outside r 

“ Brown ! What Mr. Brown? 
I know no one of that name! What 
can you mean—someone has been de- 
ceiving you for the purpose of % 

“Wait! He gave me this note for 
you. There’s his name, ‘Clifford G 























Caique- 








landing, Scutar 


























Palace Gate. 


Brown,’ or I don’t know handwriting 
when I see it. And there’s some con- 
founded Turkish stuff under it—to re- 
assure you, I suppose. Now are you 
satisfied ?” 

“ Did —did Mr. Brown read — read 
this note—to vou?” faintly. 

** No, we hadn’t time—he scribbled it 
on that piece of wrapping-paper just as 
we got out of the caique—said you’d be 
more likely to come if you knew some- 
one else was with me. Now, my dear 
girl, please hurry. Every moment is 
precious. Can't you find a suit of man’s 
clothes somewhere? It’s no time for 
false modesty, Amy—you know as well 
as I that no woman is seen on the street 
at night in these times.” 

“Qh, I don’t believe I ever could! 
Yes, I will, too! There’s a spare uni- 
form of the Pasha’s in the next room, 
and Ill try it. Wait here, and don’t 
make a sound.” 

In less than five minutes by my 
watch—though the hands seemed glued 
fast—a Turkish officer in full uniform 
walked through the door, and I franti- 
cally grabbed under my coat-tail for the 
revolvers, thinking my last hour had 
come ; then I saw it was Miss Amy, and 
felt faint with relief. She gave me a 
bundle of clothes to hold, and walking 
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over to a sandal-wood tabouret picked 
up a photograph in a silver frame. Her 
back was toward me, but she seemed to 
be crying. Then she took the picture 
from its case and slipped it into one of 
her pockets. 

For another moment she stood look- 
ing about the room—at the handsome 
piano, at a pretty dress and slippers 
which lay upon the divan, at a de luxe 
copy of Loti’s “ Chrysanthéme ” upon 
the tabouret—then, joining me at the 
foot of the ladder, just in time to save 
me from nervous prostration, she whis- 
pered : 

“Poor Grattan Pasha—I hope some 
day that I can tell him how happy and 
safe I have felt in this room, after all 
that has happened.” 

In spite of our imminent danger, and 
the fact that I needed a level head, I 
couldn’t help feeling that when some- 
thing went wrong with Grattan’s coffee 
I shouldn’t wear mourning. It was 
rather a mean thought, considering his 
kindness to Miss Amy, and I forgot it 
very soon. Coaxing a young lady in 
trousers down a long pole from the 
roof of a house is sufficient mental ex- 
ercise to make a man forget most any- 
thing. 

We got along beautifully until we 
dropped from the wall into the street. 
Then a crowd of softas seemed to 
spring from the very ground—from be- 
hind every corner. Again I felt for 
those miserable pistols, which by this 
time were pointing up and down the 
small of my back; but just as I lugged 
one out by the muzzle, Brown’s voice 
said, close to my ear : 

“Keep your head—don’t shoot—yet. 
It was very fortunate that Miss Evans 
put on that suit.” 

Then he shouted something in Turk- 
ish which made the crowd pause, though 
their murderous weapons were near 
enough to gleam in the moonlight. 
¥rom what little I knew of the lan- 
guage the gist of Brown’s speech 
seemed to be that we were friends of 
Grattan Pasha, that we were all right, 
that Grattan was all right, that every- 
body was all right, and that, while we'd 
like nothing better than to spend the 
evening with them, we had an impor- 
tant engagement in Stamboul which 
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wouldn’t keep, and so on, explaining 
and walking slowly away, until we were 
getting into a caique at the landing- 
place before I realized that we were 
free of them. 

The Imogene was just heaving her 
anchor as we pulled alongside, and I 
shall never forget the look which passed 
between Miss Amy and Brown as he 
parted from her at the top of the com- 
panion ladder, nor the hearty grasp he 
gave me as he said: 

““Good-by, old chap; take good care 
of her. I may look you up in London if 
Miss Amy’ll drop me a line—she knows 
my address.” Then he stepped into 
the caique and disappeared, while we 
steamed out toward the Dardanelles. 
A week more and we were in London. 

Miss Amy knew my feeling toward 
her from the moment we met in Grat- 
tan’s villa, but it was not until long 
after she had become domiciled with 
Lady B. that I mentioned the subject. 
Looking back over the history of our 
friendship, I believe that to have been 
the strongest plea in my favor, for she 
is not yet my promised wife. 
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By Beaumont Fletcher 


MMORTAL youth would have its advantages after 
all. Certainly one is glad to forgive young art 
much of its immaturity and unrestraint for the 

sake of the very headlong zeal that accounts for most 
So when a man sits spellbound 
in the power of a long-famed actress, he cannot es- 
sape the brutal scepticism that much of this mellow- 
ness is, after all, only dun velvet, whose chief rich- 
And the heretic is like 


of its imperfections. 


ness is due to long wear. 


We are waiting until the day when 
Brown and I both stand before her, 
face to face. For Brown is— wait. 
I happened to ask one day about the 
photograph which she had put in her 
pocket upon that eventful night. She 
brought the picture from her room and 
handed it to me without a word. 

It was an excellent likeness of Brown, 
in full Turkish uniform. She smiled 
a little at my puzzled expression, and 
murmured : “ Did you never guess who 
Grattan Pasha really was?” 

And you, dear reader ; have you, un- 
der this veil of fiction, guessed the iden- 
tity of this man whose name—not Grat- 
tan Pasha, that is merely an alias given 
for obvious reasons—has been for 
months flashing over every cable and 
telegraph-wire in the world? . . . 
This man who, if he saves his neck, 
may marry the woman I love, in spite 
of me; or who, if she becomes my 
wiie, will be our warmest friend ? 
For I long since forgave the danger 
to which his momentary jealousy ex- 
posed me that night, back of Achmet’s 
mosque. 



















to be uneasy with a whim to turn himself, and 
her, and time, back to the days when her very 
girlishness was one of her most convincing arts. 
What would you not have given to see the 
great Duse when she was a twelve-year old Fran- 
cesca da Rimini?—two years earlier in life she 
was than the divine Ristori, who made her début 
at fourteen in the same part. Can anyone think 
of such precocity—a Franceschina da Riminetti 
of twelve years !—and then blame Shakespeare for 





Mrs. Taber as Rosalind 
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making his Juliet a child of fourteen? It 
is said that we Yankees are to see the 
Duse as the daughter and victim of the 


Capulets this year ; but I am just hea- 
thenish enough to wish that I might ex- 


change that chiefly intellectual treat for 


the romantic banquet of seeing her when 
she played Juliet at the age of sixteen, 
and won the favor of Verona—a place 


chiefly to be remembered as the arbi- 


trary home of the imaginary Montagues. 
So say what you will of the mental 
parts of an actress, her first inspiration 


should be the great ineluctable argu- 


ment of physical fitness. 


But while we are greening with envy 


of the fathers, the grandfathers, and the 


further ancestors that can boast of see- 


ing the great ones of the stage in the 
heyday of their “ sweet-and -twenty,” 


there are epicurean possibilities still for 
the judicious of us who will be storing 


up memories of youthful contemporary 
geniuses against the day when our own 
grandchildren shall look on our remin- 








Parthenia. 
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iscences with 
envy. Among 
all the living 
actresses in 
the classic 
English dra- 
ma, lam most 
devoutly con- 
vinced that 














Viola. posterity will 
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Imogen. Chatterton. 
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highest place to Julia Marlowe (Mrs. Rob- 
ert Taber, she is now) ; and my immedi- 
ate delight before her interpretations is 
always sublimed with the feeling that I 
shall some day brag of having watched 
her in these the years of her buoyant 
youth. Hac olim meminisse juvabit. 

” To see her as Rosalind, or as Viola, is 
to feel a keen personal regret that the 
poor Will Shakespeare whose fancy dis- 
tilled these two perfect spirits, could 




















never have seen them enacted by any 
but a man. He himself complained of 
having some “squeaking ” mimic “boy ” 
his greatness. Jordan in 1662 com- 
plained thus: 


‘*For to speak truth, men act, that are be- 
tween 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bone so large and nerve so incompliant, 

When you call Desdemona—enter Giant.” 


Yet they were wont to call French 
actresses ‘‘ monsters” and pippin-pelt 
them from the 
theatre, and it 
was only after re- 
covery from Pu- 
ritanie despotry 
that women were 
tolerated on the 
English stage. 
Ah me, the multi- 
tude of sins Puri- 
tanism has been 
made to cover ! 
Ben Jonson in 
fine post-mortem 
frenzy dared to 
put Shakespeare 
against any poet 
that haughty 
Rome or insolent 
Greece sent forth, 
and I, in fine ante- 
mortem frenzy 
dare to proclaim 
Julia Marlowe- 
Taber a more 
perfect Rosalind 
and a more per- 
fect Viola than 
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genius to make her the most fetching 
bit of womanliness that ever masque- 
raded as a boy at Shakespeare’s com- 
mand. And her rich, low voice, good 
for song as well as speech, completes 
her qualifications. 

In filling out her masculine disguises 
she never puts on caricature, never car- 
ries herself with the ludicrous swagger 
that mars most of these impersonations ; 
but her action is a delicate, humorous 
commentary on the mannerisms of the 
other sex. In fact, untheatrical refine- 
ment and sincer- 
ity, suggestive 
subtlety, and 
most magnetic 
archness are her 
distinctive quali- 
ties. It is these 
that perfect her 
into just the 
strange combin- 
ation of faithful 
realism and rash 
poesy that is 
Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Taber’s 
career bears not 
a little resem- 
blance to that of 
Mrs. Siddons. 
Like the great 
tragedienne, 
Mrs. Taber got 
her first staging 
in childhood; she 
married an actor 
early in her ca- 
reer; she failed 
of metropolitan 





any the haughty 
Past or the inso- 
lent Future can 
show forth. And I believe that time 
will justify my boisterous enthusiasm as 
completely as it has Jonson’s. 

In these two roles Mrs. Taber’s es- 
pecial charms gain most opportunity, 
because the very assumption of doublet 
and hose gives place for all possible 
shades and subdued manifestations of 
the delicacies, the subtleties, the arch- 
nesses—the everything of that refined 
wholesome femininity of which she is so 
ideal an exemplar. Her piquant beauty, 
too, and her shapeliness join with her 


Juliet. 


Photograph by Ye Rose Studio, Providence. 





appreciation at 
first and spent 
several years 
building up a solid reputation in the 
“ provinces ;” then the metropolis came 
to its senses and called her back to high 
favor. While it is an impertinence to 
inquire into the personal life of a great 
artist, or to confuse his deeds with his 
creeds, it is a double delight to find real 
dignity and uprightness behind the fair 
mask. This double credit continues 
the parallel between these two women. 
Rosalind was a favorite role with Mrs. 
Siddons. One of her biographers, 


Boaden, justifies her for surrounding 





Letitia Hardy in ‘ 
Copyright, 1893, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


this rich comedy with some of the tragic 
atmosphere that always encompassed 
her, and made Sidney Smith look with 
awe when at dinner she would even 
“stab the potatoes,” and gave Scott the 
sense of stately blank verse when at 
Abbotsford she complained to a servant : 


‘*T asked for water, boy ! you’ve brought me 
7) 


beer ! 


Boaden says, “ The common objection 
to her comedy, that it was only the 
smile of tragedy, made the express 
charm of Rosalind. She closes her brill- 
iant assaults upon others with a smoth- 
ered sigh for her own condition.” But 


Campbell, in his biography, objects that 
her Rosalind was at least “short of a 
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The Belle’s Stratagem.” 





He quotes with 
approval a friend’s com- 
plaint that “it was totally 


triumph.” 


without archness.” Which 
would surely be ruination. 
Campbell preferred Mrs. 
Jordan, except that she was 
too much of a romp. Ac- 
counts of Miss Helen Fau- 
cit (Lady Martin) credit her 
with a Rosalind of the ut- 
most charm, though they 
give one the impression 
that she kept the tone too 
light. There should be be- 
neath the girlish mirth and 
raillery an undercurrent of 
girlish pathos to keep the 
character as far from trag- 
edy as from farce, and to 
give it weight and balance. 
In these things Mrs. Taber 
is ideal. She is embodied 
archness. At the same 
time, flippancy is impossi- 
ble to her. 

The delicate surprise and 
timidity of her first meet- 
ing with Orlando, the de- 
liciousness of the scene 
where she puts the chain 
about the neck of the vic- 
torious youth, and after- 
ward the demure flirtatious- 
ness of her words, “Sir, 
you have wrestled well, and 
overthrown [a timid pause 
—then hurriedly] more 
than your enemies ”—her reading of the 
lines and her whole manner, are so 
marvellous winning, that it fair makes 
an ecstasy in the blood to hear Shake- 
speare so justiced. 

Frederick’s sudden order into exile, 
threw Mrs. Taber’s Rosalind into a 
slower panic than would be quite nat- 
ural, but she soon grows back into 
greatness in the proud fire with which 
she delivers the lines on Treason follow- 
ing: “So was I when your highness 
took his dukedom.” When Frederick 
has gone, she sits crushed, sullen, with- 
out tears, though her Celia weeps bit- 
terly. The decision to suit her “all 
points like a man,” and wear “a swash- 
ing and a martial outside,” Mrs. Taber 
took rather unenthusiastically. It is 























when she gets to Arden that she is be- 
yond cavil. 

Richard Grant White, who was wroth 
at the impossible costumery of the 
stage Rosalind, should have seen Mrs. 
Taber’s. It quite satisfies all his de- 
mands with the possible exception of 
the hat, and the one he recommends 
would look iike a burlesque queen’s in 
this evil day. Mrs. Taber shows the 
strangeness of her boyish garb by 
many delicate touches, but looks the 
boy, and is as far from the usual fem- 
inine in tights as one could wish her to 
be. 

In the scene with Orlando’s verses on 
Rosalind, her exquisite misery when 
Celia teases her with the identity of 
the mysterious author, her panic at the 
thought of his finding her 
in doublet and hose, the 
very ebullition of questions 
she pours about her tor- 
mentor—these are modu- 
lated with a swift skill 
possible only to genius. 
Genius it is, too, that twin- 
kles in her ery, “ O, omin- 
ous! he comes to kill my 
heart ;” that keeps her fair 
ly trembling with joy in her 
hiding during Orlando’s 
parley with Jaques, and 
brings her swooping up at 
him when she overhears his 
defence of her and sends 
her stealing back when 
Jaques speaks. Downright 
genius breathes through 
the half-embarrassed mis- 
chief in which she advances 
and accosts Orlando, and 
genius gives to success the 
mingled anxiety and ban- 
ter in her catechism of the 
hoodwinked lover. When 
she queries: “ But are you 
so much in love as your 
rimes speak?” at his ar- 
dent reply, she catches her- 
self reaching out in hungry 
tenderness to caress him, 
and must needs hide her 
love by blustering, “Love 
is merely a madness, and, 
I tell you, deserves as well 
a dark house and a whip, 
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as madmen do.” When Rosalind invites 
Orlando to her cote, they two and Celia 
run laughing off, hand in hand, with an 
Arcadian joy of life that makes a very 
real place out of that most illogical of 
paradises, the Forest of Arden. 

The rebuke of Phebe Mrs. Taber reads 
with just the proper mixture of general 
cynicism and womanly mercilessness to 
woman’s charms. When Orlando comes 
to the tryst an hour late, she hurls at 
him the leaves of a flower she has torn 
to pieces in her petulance—a most poet- 
ic touch. Then, after berating him, she 
wraps her cloak about her legs skirt- 
wise, and, seating herself womanishly, 
commands: ‘‘Come, woo me, woo me,” 
with most captivating drollery. The 
whole nectar of this mock courtship is 


Constance, in ‘‘ The Love Chase.” 


Copyright, 1894, by B. J. Falk, New York. 
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poured as delightfully as Hebe—or the 
other Ganymede—-poured worse nectar 
for the gods above the gallery. As Or- 
lando bids her adieu, she bursts out ery- 
ing, and, when he in alarm tears her 
hands from her face, he finds that she 
is only laughing hilariously at him. 

When Oliver brings the napkin stained 
with Orlando’s blood, his bearing and 
his first inquiry after her give her pro- 
phetic alarm. When she swoons, it is 
not after the fashion of stage women, 
but her knees give way and she sinks 
forward, then whimpers, in pitiful con- 
fusion: “I would I were at home!” 
Now she strives to carry it off with a 
feeble swagger of “ counterfeiting,” and 
at the last murmuring, “But, I pray 
you, commend my counterfeiting to him 
—Will you go?” thrusts Oliver weakly 
away and totters homeward. 
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Constance, in ‘‘ The Love Chase."’ 


Copyright, 1893, by B. J. Falk, New York. 


The fifth act shows no abatement in 
the liveliness of the interpretation, and 
her management of the antistrophal 
repetitions of “And I for no woman” 
is delicious. The return to woman's 
clothes proves her amphibiously grace- 
ful. Such a combination of brimming 
mirth and divine tenderness—the one 
as free from hoydenism as the other is 
from bathos—is given possibly only to 
one or two out of the thousands of 
women that dare to voice Shakespeare. 
So I cannot feel that the world has 
ever seen, or will ever see, a better Rosa- 
lind than Mrs. Taber’s. 

Or a better Viola. Conscientiousness 
and refinement Mrs. Taber has to a rare 
degree. Intelligence, too, is hers to an 
extent exceptional among actresses— 
and, say what you will, actresses are a 
brilliant set as a class. But above Mrs. 
Taber’s mere conscientiousness is felic- 
ity of idea ; above her refinement is the 
vivacity that alone makes refinement 
other than a negative quality ; above 
her intelligence is inspiration, and that 
mysterious necessary power, personal 
magnetism. 




















In “ Twelfth Night ” her first appear- 
ance was marked with too little anxiety 
for the brother lost in the wreck, but 
the musical, well-studied reading of the 
lines was a good augury for the rest of 


the play. As the boy Cesario, without 
the eternal feminine vanity of corsets, 
and got up as near like a stripling lad 
as possible, she is a most attractive fig- 
ure. One ought to mention, too, the 
difference between the boys she is as 
Rosalind and as Viola. The versatility is 
really remarkable. 

From the first, her Cesario is pensive, 
and devours Orsino with great, hungry 
eyes, showing the preying of conceal- 
ment. But at Olivia’s house she is the 
impudent, irrepressible page, delivering 
her “most radiant, exquisite, and un- 
matchable beauty” with oratorical bom- 
bast, then dropping her rote suddenly 
for plain speech—“I pray you, tell me 
if this be the lady of the house.” When 
the servants have withdrawn, her banter 
gives instant way to deep earnestness. 
When she pleads the veil off Olivia’s face, 
she starts back from a pang of jealous 
alarm before such rivalling beauty, and 
she cannot forbear the womanish stab, 
* Excellently done—if God did all.” 
Then she is again the devoted slave of 
Orsino, and throws herself into his cause 
in deep earnestness. The way Mrs. Taber 
reveals and weaves together all the con- 
flicting emotions in Viola’s heart during 
this interview is nothing short of mar- 
vellous. It is almost beyond the im- 
agination to conceive of such subtlety, 
with such clearness, of revelation. 

In the street scene, too, when Malvolio 
is despatched by the love-smitten Olivia 
to “return ” to the page the ring he has 
never given her, the gradual realization 
that Olivia is in love with the supposed 
boy is disclosed with resistless drollery. 
Her reading of the lines, “I am the 
man!” and “She were better love a 
dream,” reach the very core of humor. 
Then the pity of it comes over her, and 
she fairly writhes between the comedy 
and the tragedy in her situation. 

Before Orsino she is again the prey 
of sorrow, a sorrow that never storms 
up to high tragedy, but keeps always to 
the haunting pathos of girlhood denied 
its love. The humor of Orsino’s cate- 
chism as to the “woman” she loves, is 
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sublimed by just the smiling sadness it 
should be given. From this she grows 
to the most cutting pathos in the pro- 
testation, 


‘* Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia; you cannot love 

her ; 

You tell her so: Must she not then be an- 
swer’d ?” 


And the quietude of her consuming de- 
votion renews the thrill, even of those 
criminally staled lines: ‘She never 
told her love, But let concealment, like 
a worm i the bud, Feed on her damask 
cheek.” Only at the sudden appeal, 
“Sir, shall I to this lady ?” which Mrs. 
Taber makes, a wild outburst of appeal 
for release from the hateful errand, does 
her self-control escape her. But she 
breaks down only for a second, and 
holds herself humbly obedient till Or- 
sino has gone, when she drops to the 
floor, buries her head in the divan, and 
—is a woman. 

The scene wherein the love-mad Olivia 
makes a leap-year proposal to Viola is 
carried with entirely approvable art, 
with much humor and no burlesque. In 
that most delectable bit of horse-play, 
the duel between Aguecheek and Viola, 
the page is reduced gradually from be- 
wilderment to utter panic, and as she 
sits lonely and shivering on the long 
bench, questioning Sir Toby about Aque- 
cheek’s prowess, her very knees hud- 
dle together in timorous company. Ac- 
cording to Shakespeare, the heroes-in- 
spite-of-themselves are interrupted just 
on the draw, but nowadays there is gen- 
erally an impossibly burlesque duel 
put in to please the groundlings, and, I 
fear, us that pretend to be their betters. 
In this encounter, after much poking 
and slashing, with knees knocking and 
eyes averted, Mrs. Taber’s Viola, look- 
ing up in an access of courage, and 
catching Sir Andrew unwary, gives him 
a mild jab in the stomach, and drops 
her blade in dire terror just as Antonio 
thunders in. The innocent snubbing 
of Antonio was kept consistent with the 
general winsomeness of Viola, and after 
the Gordian knot of the play was cut by 
Sebastian’s entrance, she greeted him 
with a warmth of welcome that fully 
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atoned for her stint of anxiety in the 
first act. 

Of Mrs. Taber’s Juliet the best I can 
say is that it will doubtless one day be 
rounded and perfected into a greatness 
comparable with these other now in- 
comparable roles. As it is, in many 
scenes her genius sweeps all before it 
and reveals a power of fiercest tragedy 
that is a surprising addition to an ar- 
mory already unusually large. Yet when 
I cast about to find objections to oppose 
to a complete homage to her Juliet, the 
balcony scene is about allI can think of. 

In appearance Mrs. Taber’s Juliet 
really looks to be hardly more than the 
heart-matured fourteen-year-old  Ital- 
ienne Shakespeare made her. The deli- 
eacy of the first meeting with Romeo, 
when he picks up a flower she lets drop 
not altogether by accident, and the 
studious, but not brazen, homing of her 
eyes upon him, is a beautiful relief from 
the method in which Juliets usually 
throw themselves at the head of the 
strange Montague. During the dance 
she stealthily tosses him a flower, and 
he adroitly relieves the pliant Paris of 
her company and leads her to a seat 
at one side. It seems to me a mistake 
for Romeo to put his arm around her 
as they cross the crowded ball-room, and 
it jars on me to have the old Nurse 
watch the first sly kiss. This is usually 
done, but it robs the dainty thievery of 
its best charms. As Romeo leaves the 
ball-room he slips into her palms a little 
heap of rose-petals in which she buries 
her lips with clinging passion. When 
the Nurse tells her that the beloved 
palmer is a Montague, she clutches her 
breast and lets the leaves fall snowily 
about her as she exclaims with awaken- 
ing cynicism: “My only love sprung 
from my only hate!” 

In the balcony scene Mrs. Taber has 
tried to give serious justification to 
this marriage at first sight. So she is 
frank and earnest, and almost a Portia 
in argument. But surely there never 
was a wilder, rasher escapade than this 
beautiful elopement ; and it needs more 
abandonment to the quick, hot fire of 
their common youth and mutual love. 

The scene with the Nurse, when she 
has returned from her message to Ro- 
meo, is fascinatingly done, a brilliant 





little touch of womanliness being the 
kisses with which she showers the Nurse 
for calling Romeo “handsome,” while 
the prosaic epithet “virtuous” gets 
only a nod of approval. In the chamber 
scene, when Romeo insists that it is day, 
she runs far out on the broad balcony 
and flits back like a ghost in terror. 
As the East reddens and Romeo climbs 
down, she stands out on the balcony 
and watches him away, waving a scarf 
in farewell before she returns to answer 
her mother’s impatient knocking. The 
scene where they would force her to 
marry Paris, Mrs. Taber carried with a 
very magnificence of fire, ranging from 
tempestuous pride to grovelling appeal. 
Her deep revulsion of feeling toward 
the Nurse for her time-serving advice 
was masterly. 

The scene where the Friar gives her 
the potion was superbly done. She 
showed no fear before his tale of the 
powers of the poison, but only a fierce 
interest and a mad joy. No praise can 
be too great for the fury of passion and 
the perfectly varied and modulated art 
of the potion scene. It proves that 
Lady Macbeth will one day be a tri- 
umph of hers. Her tendencies to a 
restrained realism appear in the grad- 
ual awakening in the tomb. Her fiery 
genius gave a tremendous power to the 
death scene: the dagger seemed to hurt 
terribly, and the fall across Romeo’s 
body was managed beautifully, so that 
their cheeks touched. It is reported 
that Signora Duse burst her gloves ap- 
plauding Mrs. Taber’s Juliet. She will 
do well indeed if she equals it. 

In a hasty production of “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” Mrs. Taber did herself no 
justice, except in the barmaid scene. 
Though a beautiful Prince Hal in a 
beautiful production of “Henry IV.,” 
she found the part beyond the reach of 
any woman. ‘The roystering tavern- 
times and the gory battle at the last, 
spoil, for a woman, what would seem at 
first thought to promise ideal opportu- 
nities. I wish I had room for a detailed 
description of her Julia in ‘The Hunch- 
back.” It is one of the best things she 
does. Ido not know of any role in all 
dramatic literature requiring such a 
long and varied procession of emotions 
as that imposed on Julia in the fourth 


























act of Knowles’s play. An actress that 
can give a perfect rendition of this act 
is thereby a finished and a great actress. 
Mrs. Taber’s portrayal is without flaw. 
Her Parthenia is a bit of ingenuous per- 
fection, too; and other réles in which 
my praise would necessarily be at sec- 
ond-hand are Imogen, in “ Cymbeline,” 
Letitia, in “The Belle’s Stratagem,” 
Constance, in ‘The Love Chase,” and 
the boy Chatterton. 

Mrs. Taber has the conscience to carry 
about as good a company as a manager 
could reasonably afford. It is certainly 
above the average of the usual troupe of 
Shakespearean horrors. I sincerely re- 
gret lack of space to dilate on the abilities 
of her husband, Robert Taber, Esq., 
who is both her leading support and the 
highly intelligent arranger of the plays 
and director of the stage. His faults 
as an actor are those of the stilted old 
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school, which we find unctuous in com- 
edy but cannot approve in serious roles. 
As Orlando, Mr. Taber was simply ideal. 
He was the best Malvolio I ever saw, and 
in the other réles was always manly and 
earnest. Wm. F. Owen, Esq., is en- 
shrined in the general heart. His Sir 
Toby, his Falstaff, and his Mr. Hard- 
castle are matters which stage historians 
will take good care of. Out of several 
other worthies in one réle or another, 
one must thank Miss Katherine Wilson 
for being an irresistible Audrey anda 
captivating Maria, with a most conta- 
gious and spontaneous giggle. 
Recurring to Mrs. Taber, Sarah 
Bernhardt called her “La plus déli- 
cieuse artiste que j'ai vu en Amérique.” 
Unctuous deliciousness indeed anoints 
her art. Nor is it the only quality that 
commends her to acceptance as the 
greatest American actress on the stage. 


LOVE’S MESSAGE 
By A. H. Gardner 


Beneatu two gleaming lights she lay 
In harbor, at the eve of day; 


Furled was all her canvas white ; 
The cabin lamps burned clear and bright. 


From out the hazy loom of shore 
There comes the sound of voice and oar, 


And borne adown the restless tide 
A small boat wins the vessel’s side. 


An answer to a friendly hail— 
A letter handed o’er the rail— 


A fading blur upon the night— 
And boat and rower pass from sight. 


To one who sits beneath the lamp 
And reads, the shades of night decamp. 


Echoing music seaward rolls— 
It is a symphony of souls. 


Halyards humming to the breeze 
Are birds that sing in forest, trees, 


Singing to the wind’s embrace, 


Singing “Love can conquer space!” 
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THE BELLE OF THE DINNER* 


By Leon Mead 


“ 7] THINK I know the most beautiful 
woman in New York City,” re- 
marked Dave Hartley to his three 

companions, who were sitting in the rear 

parlor of the Amsterdam Club before a 

bright, crackling coal fire. “She be- 

longs to the Lillian Russell type, that is 

to say, she is a pronounced blonde. I 

wish you could see her, boys, just once. 

You would simply rave over her.” 

* How old is she?” inquired Bob Rit- 
chie, taking another pull at his Vichy 
and milk. 

“ About twenty, I should judge. But 
there is no use talking about Mabel Ol- 
cott—she’s engaged.” 

* You are a nice one to get our inter- 
est roused concerning a young woman 
and then coolly tell us she’s engaged.” 

Sydney Van Loan smiled. He knew 
Mabel Olcott. One of his very best 
friends, Jack Church, was the lucky 
mortal to whom Mabel was betrothed. 

“Blondes never interested me,” ob- 
served Charlie Townsley. “My affec- 
tions have always been centred on 
brunettes. They have so much more 
intensity and force of character. But 
the handsomest one I ever knew died 
several years ago.” 

“Tl tell you, boys,” said Van Loan, in 
a drawling voice, “ what we might do to 
break the monotony of life. Suppose 
we order a swell dinner at Viadello’s and 
each brings as pretty a woman as he can 
find. We will make a wager of $200 
apiece and place the money in the hands 
of a stakeholder, say Percy Porter, whom 
we will invite to the banquet and who 
will also act as umpire. The fellow who 
brings the most beautiful woman, ac- 
cording to Percy’s judgment, pockets 
the money. What do you say?” 

“Capital scheme,” put in Charlie 
Townsley, who once had been a suitor 
for the hand of Percy Porter’s, beautiful 
wife. 

* Each man shall stand one-fourth of 

* Copyright by the Author, i595. 
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the expense of the dinner,” suggested 
Dave Hartley, “in addition to the 
amount of the wager.” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” replied Van Loan. 

“ There is one objection to this enter- 
prise, and a grave one,” urged Bob Rit- 
chie. “Iam not so certain that Percy 
Porter is qualified to judge of feminine 
beauty any better than the rest of us. 
What might please his eye and taste 
perhaps would not appeal to me.” 

**Oh, so far as that goes it will be as 
fair for one as for the other,” said Van 
Loan. “Besides, Percy has made a name 
for himself as a painter, particularly of 
women’s portraits, and we couldn’t se- 
cure a more competent and impartial 
judge.” 

There was no further dissent to the 
rather novel proposition, and it was an 
easy matter to appoint a day for the 
dinner, the furnishing of which was left 
to Signor Viadello, with the request 
that it be in his best style. Perey Por- 
ter, enjoined to secrecy concerning the 
whole affair, gladly consented to act as 
stakeholderand umpire, and in his keep- 
ing were deposited eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

November 10th was the date of the 
dinner, and the gentlemen concerned 
had a fortnight in which to scour the 
community for the most available types 
of feminine loveliness. Let us see in 
what manner each man proceeded. 

Sydney Van Loan, the proposer of 
the affair, was a rich young man about 
town, with no regular pursuit but that 
of pleasure. He had already sown his 
wild oats and was gradually settling 
down to the jog-trot pace which is so 
difficult for many young men to acquire. 
The day after the wager was made Van 
Loan called at a rather unseasonable 
hour on Miss Olcott, but they were old 
friends and he felt confident that she 
would receive him. She came into the 
drawing-room, dressed in a_bewitch- 
ing tea-gown, and shook hands with him 
informally. 

“T know you will pardon my coming 































































so early, Mabel, when I tell you my er- 
rand.” 

“You are always 
Sydney, I am sure.” 

“Well, you see it’s like this : four of 
us fellows at the club yesterday after- 
noon made a bet, and I want you to 
help me out.” 

“ How ?” 

“The man that escorts to a certain 
dinner, to be given November 10th, at 
Viadello’s, the finest-looking woman wins 
the bet; see?” 

“How jolly! 
cide?” 

“ Oh, we have selected an umpire and 
everything has been arranged, except 
the most important thing of all—the 
ladies.” 

“But how can I help you?” 

“By going with me to the dinner.” 

Miss Olcott laughed amusedly, and 
then, becoming quite serious, remarked : 
“Sydney, I have never had any am- 
bition to pose as a professional or prize 
beauty.” 

“T know that,” answered Van Loan, 
“but it’s all in fun. Well have a good 
dinner and no end of sport. Come 
now, Mabel, give me your promise to 
go with me and I'll never ask another 
favor of you.” 

“Who are the other fellows?” in- 
quired Miss Olcott, not quite sure that 
she liked the idea. 

“Oh, Dave Hartley, Charlie Towns- 
ley, and Bob Ritchie—all clever, respect- 
able chaps, I assure you.” 

“T know of them. My brother Will 
is a great friend of Dave Hartley. Oh, 
dear, Idon’t know what to say ; Ishould 
dislike to disappoint you, Sydney, but 
there’s something about it that seems, 
well, sort of irregular, don’t you know?” 

“ Why, my dear woman, it’s only an 
innocent lark. Please say Yes.” 

“Tam sure Jack would not give his 
consent.” 

“Nonsense. Do you suppose my 
dearest friend would object to my show- 
ing his fianeée this little attention. But 
why tell Jack until after the dinner? 
It will be delightful news to him, for I 
certainly shall win the bet if you are my 
guest.” 

“ Base flatterer!” 
cott, archly. 


welcome here, 


But who is to de- 





exclaimed Miss Ol- 


Just then it occurred to her 
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that only two days before, she and Jack 
had had a lover’s row, in which heart 
wounds had been given that were still 
unhealed. It would do Jack good to see 
that she had some spirit, that he was not 
the only man in the world (though in the 
recesses of her soul this was her con- 
viction). Sydney waited patiently for 
her answer, which finally came in this 
wise: “ Sydney, you have always been a 
good friend of mine, and if you think it 
will not compromise me in any ever so 
little a way, I will go with you.” 

Van Loan soon assured her that she 
would have no cause to regret her de- 
cision, and exultantly left the Olcott 
mansion, having received her word that 
she would not breathe a syllable to Jack 
Church until the dinner was a thing of 
the past. 

Charlie Townsley, who possessed a 
pronounced fondness for the brunette 
type, was the junior member of a bank- 
ing firm in Wall Street. He was a pop- 
ular young man ; everyone spoke of and 
about him in terms of commendation. 
He was well educated, but for profes- 
sional work he had no aptitude. He 
had worked his way up in the bank from 
an obscure clerkship, and it was while 
he was serving in a subordinate capac- 
ity that he had paid court to Miss 
Christine Rockwell, now Mrs. Percy 
Porter. This lady had refused his offer 
of marriage, not that she loved him less, 
but that she loved Perey Porter more. 
Percy was romantic and brilliant, and 
these qualities appealed more power- 
fully to her than the equally deserving, 
but different, attributes of Charlie 
Townsley. Later on, Townsley bad in- 
herited a considerable fortune from his 
father, but he remained in the banking 
house and worked as hard as ever day 
by day, convinced that “it is better to 
wear out than rust out.” His hours, 
however, were easy and he had as much 
leisure on his hands as he knew what to 
do with. Since his rejection he had 
never ceased to think of Christine with 
adoration. And, what is rather singu- 
lar, after her marriage he was a fre- 
quent guest at her house. Percy liked 
him and admired his sterling qualities. 
In view of these particulars, what could 
have been more natural than the temp- 
tation which came to Townsley to ask 
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Mrs. Porter to accompany him to that 
dinner? He weighed the pros and cons 
for two days before reaching a conclu- 
sion that was satisfactory, and then he 
called on Mrs. Porter. Barring the 
family servants, she was alone in the 
house. 

“An unexpected pleasure,” was her 
greeting. ‘Take this chair—I think 
you will find it comfortable—and I will 
sit by the window. Now tell me some- 
thing interesting.” 

For a moment Townsley gazed at her 
in silence. Yes, she was the same beau- 
tiful woman to whom he had offered 
his name and love seven years before. 
There was scarcely any change in her, 
unless it was aslightly expanded figure. 
The luminous, speaking black eyes, with 
their long silken lashes and gracefully 
curving brows, the plentiful midnight 
hair coiffaured in a becoming mode pe- 
culiarly her own, the proud, well-bred 
nose, with distended nostrils, the rosy, 
delicate, sensitive mouth, the creamy 
olive skin, the ravishing dimple, the 
dainty pink, shell-like ears—these had 
not changed. Nor had her vivacity, 
which illumined her features and gave 
to her personality an irresistible charm. 
She had been perfectly happy in her 
married life ; she had not grown narrow 
as some wives do. 

“T want to tell you at once the object 
of my visit. Sydney Van Loan, Dave 
Hartley, Bob Ritchie and myself, all of 
whom you know, I believe, are to give a 
dinner at Viadello’s on November 10th. 
Each of us has agreed to escort to this 
dinner the most beautiful woman he 
can secure for the occasion. A gentle- 
man, who is none other than your es- 
teemed husband, is to act as umpire, 
that is, heis to decide which of the four 
women present is the most beautiful, in 
his opinion. The winning lady’s escort 
is to receive the full amount of a 
wager — $800 —— which has been made 
among us. Now, Mrs. Porter, would it 
seem amiss, if I humbly asked for your 
company on that occasion ? ” 

“Tt would seem a miss if I didn’t go, 
Charlie—under your gallant protection,” 
laughed Mrs. Porter, as she handed 
him a spray of mignonette taken from a 
little bunch placed in her corsage; “I 
shall be perfectly delighted to accom- 


»” 





pany you. Won't it be merry? But 
understand, Charlie, I am too old a 
woman to have any serious pride in the 
competition ; and you say Percy will be 
there! Strange, he hasn’t mentioned a 
word about it to me.” 

“ Of course,” said Townsley, his voice 
trembling with inward elation over her 
acceptance of his invitation, “‘I shall 
speak to Percy, so that he will not <6 

“ Please don’t say a word to Percy. My 
poor, honest old Charlie boy, don’t you 
see it will spoil all my fun if you do? I 
want to surprise Percy—he’s so blasé, 
you know.” 

“Allright. If you prefer me to say 
nothing to him, [ll keep mum. Only I 
would not offend him for the world.” 

“Oh, Percy is anything but thin- 
skinned. Don’t let that worry you. I 
shall have a new gown made especially 
for the dinner. Let me see. Oh, yes, 
lavender is your favorite color; it shall 
be a lavender silk, Marie Antoinette 
style, et cetera. Ill try not to disgrace 
you, Charlie.” 

And in a similar strain Mrs. Porter 
rattled on until Townsley, murmuring 
his thanks, departed in no little confu- 
sion. 

Dave Hartley went to work to obtain 
his Queen of Beauty in quite a different 
way from the others. Though several 
years older than any of his confréres, he 
was more of a Bohemian than all of 
them put together. Well connected so 
far as family ties were concerned, he 
was essentially a man’s man and made 
little pretence of keeping in touch with 
the conventionalities of society. Dave 
possessed sufficient tact and finesse for 
a carpet-knight, if his tastes had led him 
in that direction ; but roughing it in the 
West and aimless wandering in foreign 
lands had given him a cosmopolitan in- 
dependence of character. He lived on 
a comfortable annuity left by a bachelor 
uncle who had been a partner in the 
wholesale mercantile house of Hartley, 
Hartley & Co., of which his father re- 
mained the head. He usually passed 
his winters in New York, and the rest 
of the year he travelled whither his 
fancy listed. Asa consequence of this 
mode of life Dave Hartley’s list of beau- 
tiful women friends and acquaintances 
in the metropolis was extremely limited. 
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Soon after making the wager he became 
painfully aware of this fact. It is true 
he had met Mabel Olcott two or three 
times, and was an intimate friend of her 
brother Will. But it was simply out of 
the question to ask her—an engaged 
girl—to go with him to that dinner. 
Moreover, he doubted whether the per- 
sonal quality of the women who would 
be there would harmonize very well 
with her refined nature—even suppos- 
ing she were not engaged and would be 
willing to accompany him. But Dave 
was not discouraged by the fact that he 
knew no beautiful woman who was 
available for his present purpose. His 
ready brain fell to thinking, and soon he 
conjured up a method. In a prominent 
Sunday newspaper he caused to be in- 
serted in the personal column the fol- 
lowing notice : 


FOUR CLUB MEN HAVE A BET AS TO WHO WILL 


bring the handsomest woman to a dinner in New York; some 
beautiful creature can make $100 and have a good dinner; no 
nonsense: state age, give description, and send photograph. 


Address Eureka, Post-office box 18333, New York City. 


Dave had hired that box, and two 
days after the notice was published he 
visited the post-office for his 
mail. He found sixty-seven 
letters awaiting him, in every 
one of which but two photo- 
graphs were enclosed, the oth- 
ers promising to send them in 
a few days. Mr. Hartley’s 
heart fluttered with hope as 
he stuffed the missives into 
his pockets and returned to 
his carriage. He did not 
open any of them until he 
had reached his own sleeping 
apartment, in his father’s 
house on Madison Avenue, 
and had locked the door. 
Then he tore them open one 
by one, read the various com- 
munications they contained, 
and critically scrutinized the 
counterfeits of the writers. 
Some of the letters were well 
worded and fascinating, but 
usually the photographs of 
the writers proved them to 
be anything but beautiful. 
On the other hand, there were 
several photographs of women 
who seemed beautiful, but 
whose letters were abomina- 
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ble in literary construction, orthogra- 
phy, and chirography. 

For several days Dave found a mild 
diversion in riding down to the post- 
office for his mail, but most of the let- 
ters and nearly all of the photographs 
were simply irritating. At length one 
morning, when his mail had begun to 
lessen materially in volume, he received 
a package done up in common straw- 
colored wrapping paper, tied with a 
pink string such as druggists use. In 
this package was a cabinet photograph, 
taken in Hartford. It not only riveted 
his attention, but challenged his admi- 
ration. It pictured a blond girl not 
more than twenty, with features of 
classic symmetry and elegance. 

‘Voluptuous angel!” exclaimed Dave, 
as he opened the letter that was also 
enclosed. It was written in the broad 
English style affected by young ladies 
who have attended a boarding- or finish- 
ing-school, and read thus: 


BROOKSIDE, Conn., November 1st. 
Mr. EvuREKA : 
DEAR SrrR—I read your announcement in 





“| read your announcement.” 
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last Sunday’s New York ——, and was much 
interested in it. Permit me to tell you that I 
am a young woman who has been carefully 
reared in a family which has suffered reverses 
of fortune. After my father’s financial col- 
lapse we were obliged to give up our lovely 
home in the city of Hartford and come to 
this desolate neighborhood. It was a great 
shock to us all, and though it happened two 
years ago, none of us is reconciled to our 
present lot, which, I may add, is about five 
acres in extent, with a shabby old-fashioned 
farm-house in one corner, wherein we just 
exist. I send you my photograph, taken while 
I was visiting a friend in Hartford about six 
months ago. No one has ever intimated that 
it flatters me, and I do not think it does. 

If you can assure me that you are a re- 
spectable gentleman and mean no harm, 
should be pleased to accompany you to the 
dinner mentioned in the newspaper. But I 
wish you to understand beforehand that I 
will permit no familiarities in word or action. 
Whether you see fit to reply or not, please 
return my photograph, as I should not care 
to let it remain in the hands of an entire 
stranger. 

Yours truly, 
SyLv1a TILTon. 


“T like the tone of that letter, Mis- 
tress Sylvia” (again surveying the photo- 


graph) ; “you will answer very well in- 





“You wiil answer very well.’ 





deed. With you en évidence I shall have 
an easy victory.” 

Thereupon Dave penned a courteous 
message to Miss Tilton, enclosing a ten- 
dollar bill for her travelling expenses, 
and asking her to meet him at a popu- 
lar uptown hotel the next day at 1 p.m. 
At the appointed hour Miss Tilton ap- 
peared in the public parlor of this hos- 
telry, and a few minutes later Dave pre- 
sented himself. He knew her at once 
by her faithful photograph, though her 
face was veiled. Advancing toward her 
with the easy grace of a gentleman, 
both hands grasping the rim of his hat 
—held gently against his breast—he 
bowed politely, saying “Miss Tilton, I 
believe?” and receiving a timid, smiling 
“Yes” as a response, he led the way to 
a vacant corner, where their conversa- 
tion began. 

“To break the ice at once,” said 
Dave, “my name is David Hartley and 
not Mr. Eureka. You know the firm of 
Hartley, Hartley & Co., I dare say; I 
belong to that family.” 

“Indeed,” quavered Miss Tilton as 
she removed her veil. ‘You must 
think it most extraordi- 
nary of me to have an- 
swered that personal in 
the paper. It is something 
I never did before.” 

“T believe you,” said 
Dave, studying the fresh 
blooming face in which 
he could not discover the 
semblance of a flaw. 

“The fact is,” she con- 
tinued, “I regard this mat- 
ter purely in the light of 
business. Any other con- 
struction put upon my 
conduct I should resent 
at once. But before pro- 
ceeding, I want to ask you, 
Mr. Hartley, if I suit you?” 

“ Entirely, perfectly,” 
promptly replied the infat- 
uated Dave. 

* And you are quite de- 
cided that you wish to es- 
cort me to that dinner ?” 

** Most assuredly.” 

“Very well, then. I per- 
ceive the kind of gentle- 
man you are. I believe I 
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can trust you. But please do not think I 
am a flirt, or that I wish to dine with 
fine people for the sake of their society. 
It will be a painful sacrifice for me to 
appear there and be ogled and com- 
mented upon as a raw country girl. 
But I need a hundred dollars for a cer- 
tain purpose.” 

“Oh, believe me, Miss Tilton, I think 
everything good of you. But may I 
ask if you need the money now? You 
can just as well have it if you do.” 

“You are very kind. The fact is that 
my poor mother has an internal trouble 
from which she may be relieved by a 
surgical operation, the local doctors 
say. But delay will prove fatal. That 
is why I am so anxious to get the funds 
as soon as possible to pay for the oper- 
ation.” 

‘Say no more, Miss Tilton. I will as- 
sist you.” 

Excusing himself, Dave went into the 
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“And you are quite decided that you wish to escort me to that dinner?” 


hotel office, and drew his check for $200. 
The manager, who knew him, cashed it 
and he returned to the parlor with the 
money neatly stowed away in an enve- 
lope. Miss Tilton’s eyes were suffused 
with tears as he handed her the little 
package. 

“This will enable you,” he said, “to 
accomplish your present urgent desire, 
and perhaps you will find enough cash 
left to provide yourself with a new 
gown. I shall want you to look your 
best at that dinner, you know.” 

Miss Tilton nearly broke down under 
the unexpected beneficence of this sturdy 
stranger. She thanked him over and 
over again, until he begged her to de- 
sist from her explosions of gratitude. 
Then he invited her to luncheon, but 
she declined, saying she must be start- 
ing for home. She also refused his of- 
fer of a hansom, and bidding him good- 
by, went alone to the station. 
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Selected several beautiful rings. 


Two days later she wrote him a let- 
ter, in which she expressed her surprise 
at the amount he had given her, and de- 
clared that she could only accept the 
extra $100 as a temporary loan. She 
would certainly pay it back soon, for 
she had accepted a certain position at a 
salary, out of which she could save a few 
dollars a week and thus reimburse him. 
Her mother, thanks to his kindness, had 
been sent that morning to a private 
hospital in Hartford. She concluded 
her letter with an assurance that she 
had begun personal preparations against 
the momentous Tenth of November. It 
did Dave’s heart good to think that he 
had been able to render so valuable a 
service to so deserving a young woman. 

As the date of the dinner came on apace, 
he felt a real anxiety concerning the 
probable impression Sylvia Tilton would 
make at Viadello’s. Would she be diffi- 
dent and gawky and provincial? That 
certainly would weigh against her. He 
speculated on the subject night and day. 
It finally occurred to him that he should 
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leave no stone unturned to show her off 
to the best advantage. So he went to 
a certain well-known firm of jewellers, 
selected several beautiful rings variously 
set with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
a pair of large first-water earrings, a 
tiara and a pearl necklace, which he 
hired for two weeks, giving adequate 
security for them. These precious 
trinkets were placed in a secure little 
lacquer box and sent in a registered 
package to Sylvia Tilton, together with 
the latest book on table etiquette, in 
which she found a letter from Dave, ex- 
plaining that the jewels were loaned for 
her adornment at the dinner and that 
the book might serve to entertain her 
leisure hours. He never knew how 
much the mere title of the little volume 
stung Sylvia's pride. 

Bob Ritchie, a member of the bar, 
with a growing practice, was by far the 
most intelligent young man in this quar- 
tette. He possessed two extremes of 
temperament —a lively sense of the 
ridiculous and tremendous seriousness. 
His friends were never certain which 
of these manifestations would be called 
forth by any given circumstance or situ- 
ation, so that Bob was always something 
of an enigma, and many people on this 
account stood in respectful awe of him. 
He was an accomplished athlete, his 
particular prowess having been gained 
in boxing, foot-ball, and those more 
rigorous recreations in which muscle 
and mettle are absolutely indispensable. 
In his cogitations over the wager and 
the possibilities the dinner offered for a 
practical joke, he hit upon an idea which 
so thoroughly amused him—being in 
one of his humorous moods during the 
progress of these reflections—that he 
determined to carry it out. To this 
end, on a certain afternoon, he rang the 
bell of the Hartley residence on Madi- 
son Avenue. Now, it may as well be 
explained here that the present Mrs. 
Hartley was Mr. Hartley’s second wife 
and Dave’s stepmother. She was just 
one year younger than Dave, and Dave 
was — but that would not be fair to 
Mrs. Hartley. She had been and was 
still a remarkably beautiful woman of 
the brunette type. Carping critics might 
have called her too plump and florid, 
but they surely could not have found 
























fault with her prematurely gray hair, 
which heightened her look of distinc- 
tion. She was every inch a lady and 
so gracious and sympathetic and soci- 
able that she was always in favor with 
everybody. Dave was wont to declare 
that he adored her as a woman, but 
hated her as a mother. 

Mrs. Hartley was entertaining a lady 
when Bob reached the house, but the 
caller soon went away. 

“Now, Bob, don’t tell me that you 
have come to take me to some cricket or 
foot-ball match. I have been up three 
nights and am just fagged out.” 

“Please don’t alarm yourself. I have 
something on hand for November 10th. 
What does your engagement book say?” 

“T am quite positive something is 
jotted down for that day. Let me think. 
No, the Boltons give their ball on the 
11th. Is this an important function ?” 

“Very.” 

“Bob, you are mischievous to-day. 
You must have won a big lawsuit. 
Come, sit down and tell me about it.” 

“ Well, it’s a state secret, but it will 
be such fun that I wanted you init. You 
see, four of us Amsterdam men have 
made abet. Each man is to bring to 
Viadello’s for dinner the rarest specimen 
of feminine beauty he can get hold of. 
Percy Porter is to act as judge. The 
fellow who brings the handsomest wom- 
an rakes in the stakes—$800.” 

“ Very clever,” commented Mrs. Hart- 
ley, seeing through the whole affair as 
clearly as though Bob had taken half an 
hour to explain it. “And you want me 
to accompany you and display myself in 
all my dotage ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Bob, my dear fellow, I should be 
terribly de trop in that company, and 
where would the fun be for me?” 

“JT will guarantee that you will laugh 
your sides sore. Now, will you go?” 

“Bob, you are a gigantic humbug. 
Why don’t you ask some stunning young 
girllike Florence Watts or Edna Sharot ? 
And there’s Miriam Lawson, of Balti- 
more, who is visiting the Hymans. She 
is what you fellows calla peach. Why, 
the town is crowded with beautiful young 
women.” 

“ But none of them has your charm, 
which surpasses mere beauty.” 
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“Very fine of you, Bob. It’s hard to 
refuse you after that. However, I fear 
it will be impossible——” 

“T have another strong reason for 
wanting you to be there.” 
* Well, counsellor.” 

“ Dave will be present. 
wager.” 

This piece of information threw Mrs. 
Hartley into convulsions of laughter. 
She swayed backward and forward, her 
face fairly writhing in merriment. She 
only stopped to take ina breath now 
and then. All the rest of the time her 
risibles were in full action. After a 
while she calmed down long enough to 
ask: “Whom does Dave intend to 
take?” Ofcourse Bob could throw no 
light on that point, and Mrs. Hartley 
broke out afresh, but she kept herself 
under better control this time. She 
said she had never heard anything so 
ridiculous in all her life. Bob kept up 
a low series of chuckles, amused at her 
amusement. Finally wiping the dews of 
laughter from her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief, she simply said: ‘Bob, you 
may count on me to accompany you. 
But not a word to Dave that I’m to be 
present.” 

“Trust me for that. Mrs. Hartley, 
you're a trump if there ever was one. 
[ll remember you in my will.” 


He is in the 


II 


Tue best dining-room in Viadello’s 
establishment was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The dinner was to begin at 
seven o'clock ; it was now half-past six. 
At this hour Dave Hartley met Sylvia 
Tilton by appointment in the lady’s re- 
ception-room of the Holland House. As 
they were shaking hands he compli- 
mented her on her personal appearance. 
He had feared somehow that she would 
come in dowdy attire. Onthe contrary, 
her dress and hat were up-to-date and 
elegant in their simplicity. 

‘‘ But where are the jewels—your ear- 
rings, the sun-burst?” he asked, having 
observed that she was not wearing 
them. 

“Here,” she responded, handing him 
the lacquer box. “Mr. Hartley, 1 have 
never been accustomed to wearing such 
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“ Here,’’ she responded. 


costly ornaments, and I should only feel 
awkward with them on. Please do not 
insist on my wearing them. Really I 
cannot do it. I must goon my own 
merits or not at all.” 

* Bless me! What a sensitive plant 
you are. Ah, well, beauty unadorned 
is adorned the most, they say. You 
will at least wear one or two of the 
rings—the marquise, for instance.” 

“No,” said Sylvia, with decision. “It 
is quite impossible.” 

Dave tried to conceal his annoyance, 
as he placed the box in the right-hand 
pocket of his topcoat, but it was several 
moments before he became reconciled to 
her not wearing the jewels. Then he 
ordered a carriage, in which they were 
conveyed rapidly to Viadello’s. As they 
ascended the steps under the striped 
awning, Dave saw in the vestibule Miss 
Olcott and Sydney Van Loan, who had 
just arrived. A moment later he greeted 
them.and introduced Miss Tilton. The 
ladies were escorted to the reception- 
room, after whick the young men ex- 


cused themselves and returned to the 
vestibule arm in arm. 

“In the name of heaven, where did 
you get it?” whispered Van Loan. 
“ She’s a daisy.” 

“That's the reason she’s here. Oh, 
you haven’t such a dead cinch as you 
thought you had.” 

‘Who is she? Where is she from ?” 

‘Now, don’t get inquisitive, old chap.” 

Just then Mrs. Porter and Charlie 
Townsley entered. 

“Look, Dave!” exclaimed Van Loan. 
“See whom Charlie Townsley has 
brought.” 

“Hallo, fellows,” saluted Townsley. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Van Loan,” said 
Mrs. Porter, extending her hand. 

“Mr. Hartley—Mrs. Porter,” intro- 
duced Van Loan. 

“Most charmed,” said Mrs. Porter, 
bowing with graceful dignity. 

“Most honored, Mrs. Porter,” re- 
turned Dave, gallantly; “I have the 
pleasure of your husband’s acquaint- 
ance,” he added. 























“Yes, I have often heard him speak 
of you, Mr. Hartley. You are a great 
traveller, I believe.” 

“Well, I am not a chronic stay-at- 
home.” 

“ Let us go into the reception-room,” 
suggested Van Loan. Then, sotto voce 
to Townsley, he added: “If we all get 
into a devilish scrape it will be your 
fault. What possessed you to bring 
Mrs. Porter? But you must see the 
girl Dave has brought.” 

“Who is she?” 

“That is to be learned hereafter.” 

They proceeded to the reception-room, 
where necessary introductions followed. 
Mrs. Porter evinced an interest at once 
in Sylvia Tilton, who did not seem in 
the least embarrassed. Charlie Towns- 
ley meanwhile made himself agreeable 
to Mabel Olcott, whom he had met occa- 
sionally in society. Dave Hartley and 
Van Loan stocd near the door, consult- 
ing their watches and furtively glancing 
at the three women present, as though 
eager to determine which of them stood 
the best chance of carrying off the 
honors. 

“T say, Van,” remarked Dave, in an 
undertone, “it is not going to be a fair 
contest with Mrs. Porter here. Of 
course Percy wouldn’t have the heart, 
to say nothing of the nerve, to decide 
against his wife. I must say she’s a lit- 
tle daisy.” 

“Makes a fine contrast to the other 
two, eh?” commented Van Loan. 

Presently Mrs. Henry Hartley rustled 
into the room, followed by Bob Ritchie. 
Their appearance created a genuine sen- 
sation. Sylvia Tilton wondered who 
the gray-haired woman might be. As 
for Dave, he stood aghast for a moment 
at the sight of his step-mother, then 
reeled against the wall, and hid his face 
in his hands as though to ward off an 
attacking bogy. In the meantime, with 
admirable presence of mind, Van Loan 
presented Mrs. Hartley to Miss Tilton 
and those whom she had not met be- 
fore. Bob stood with folded arms be- 
side Miss Olcott and Charlie Townsley, 
with a mischievous smile hidden behind 
his luxurious black mustache. By this 
time Dave had pulled himself together, 
and when Mrs. Hartley advanced to 
greet him he met her half-way, threw 
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his arms about her shoulders, and gave 
a resounding smack full on the lips with 
the remark: “So glad you came, dear 
mamma.” 

‘Please don’t flatten out my sleeves,” 


urged Mrs. Hartley. 
rough.” 

Everybody wanted to laugh outright, 
except Dave. His face was as red as a 
boiled lobster. He endeavored to speak, 
but words failed him. Mrs. Hartley 
turned away with the injunction, spoken 
so that all could hear, ‘Now see how 
well you can behave this evening,” and 
began conversing in a most animated 
fashion with Mrs. Porter, whom she knew 
very well. Charlie Townsley walked 
over to the sofa where Sylvia sat and 
engaged her in an effervescent conver- 
sation ; somehow the presence of Dave’s 
step-mother had given her a qualm of 
humiliation, Mrs. Hartley had greeted 
her in such a patronizing way. But it all 
seemed so ridiculous to her that she saw 
it would be foolish to take offence at 
anything. Dave had informally disap- 
peared in quest of a bracing cocktail. 

“What a jolly party it is,” said Bob 
to Miss Oleott. “Don’t you think in- 
formal occasions like this are the most 
enjoyable ?” 

“T think, Mr. Ritchie, you are a hope- 
less tease,” returned Miss Olcott, who 
realized that it was a queer assemblage. 
She feared a contretemps. And poor 
Jack—would he not be furious because 
of the deception she had practised on 
him? He had invited her to the thea- 
tre for this very evening, and she had 
put him off with some lame excuse. 
Dear, faithful Jack—she could never 
forgive herself. Mrs. Porter had the art 
of dissimulation down fine, to use a bit 
of barmless slang, but she began to think 
that perhaps she had been indiscreet in 
coming. Perey might feel aggrieved 
over it. 

The two people who thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves were Mrs. Hartley and 
her escort. They covertly made signs to 
each other that they relished the grow- 
ing discomfiture of certain people pres- 
ent. Dave reappeared, partially com- 
posed by the potent stimulant he had 
imbibed, but his manner was not alto- 
gether free from nervousness. 

At ten minutes past seven the head- 


“ Dave, you are so 
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waiter appeared, saying that Signor 
Viadello, who was personally superin- 
tending the dinner, was anxious to have 
them take their places at the table, as 
the viands were ready to serve and 
would spoil if kept long in the kitchen. 

“ But Percy hasn’t come,” said Van 
Loan. 

“He will probably be here soon,” 
said Charlie Townsley. ‘ Viadello’s 
reputation is at stake, you know.” 

“ Let’s not wait for Percy,” suggested 
Mrs. Porter. “Iam sure he will show 
up before the first course is finished.” 

“ All right,” put in Van Loan, who vol- 
unteered to act as master of ceremonies. 
“ Let’s besiege the festive board at once.” 

Thereupon he offered his arm to 
Mabel Olcott and led the way to the 
dining-room, followed by the others, 
paired off as they had come. 

Viadello had composed a menu that 
was choice if not elaborate. He knew 
the young men who had ordered the 
dinner—they had been there before— 
and he had the caterer’s pride in pleas- 
ing his patrons. The table was a bower 
of flowers and ferns, among which were 
placed silver candelabras with mauve, 
yellow, pink, white, and green shades. 
A Hungarian orchestra began to dis- 
course a weird rhapsody from the bal- 
cony above as the guests seated them- 
selves. Promptly the oysters came on 
and were leisurely despatched, and the 
potage @ la Reine Julienne was being 
served when Percy Porter walked in. 
His entrance made eating a secondary 
consideration for the time being. He 
was greeted with wild shouts of welcome, 
in which Mrs. Porter joined with almost 
superfluous enthusiasm. Percy looked 
at his wife with an expression so mixed 
in character as to be wholly beyond in- 
terpretation fora moment. It indicated 
surprise, doubt, partial indignation, 
amusement, anxiety—and then his coun- 
tenance cleared and he burst into a 
hearty laugh. It was rather awkward 
for him to be introduced to Miss Tilton 
and two or three others, and to adopt 
the spirit of the occasion on the spur of 
the moment. Van Loan conducted him 
to the vacant chair at the head of the 
table which had been reserved for him. 
With what grace and wit he could sum- 
mon he answered some of Charlie 
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Townsley’s chaff, but he was manifestly 
disconcerted and perplexed by the 
presence of his wife. To make matters 
a little more uncomfortable for him, the 
irrepressible Mrs. Porter accused him of 
wool-gathering and rallied him on his 
lack of interest in the Beauty Show, as 
she termed it. With the best of inten- 
tions Dave proposed Percy’s health in a 
glass of Sauterne, to which everybody 
responded but Sylvia. 

“Don’t you like your wine?” Dave 
asked her in a muffled voice. 

“‘T never drink it,” was her answer, 
which seemed to depress Dave immeas- 
urably. 

“How perfectly sweet Dave’s com- 
panion is,” observed Mrs. Hartley to her 
escort, while the terrapin was being 
served. ‘Quite a madonna, so delight- 
fully unsophisticated, you know. I won- 
der where she is from.” 

“Ask Dave,” responded Bob, who 
added to himself, “‘ Miss Tilton is far 
and away the handsomest woman at 
this table.” 

The ladies and gentlemen tried to be 
entirely happy as the courses proceeded. 
Champagne always loosened Mrs. Por- 
ter’s tongue, if anything were needed 
beyond what nature had provided for 
that purpose. Indeed, this beverage 
had a similar effect upon Mrs. Hartley, 
who scarcely needed it for stimulating 
loquacity. Mabel Olcott sipped very 
guardedly of her portion, and Sylvia ig- 
nored her glass entirely. Through the 
courses of filet de beuf a la Rothschild, 
pommes croquettes, supréme de volaille 
merigeux, with Montpensier, aspic de 
fois gras, with sorbet, canvas - back 
ducks and cailles, and celery mayonnaise 
with Chateau la Rose, the company in 
the main became more en rapport, but 
there were two soreheads in the party, 
and one of them was Dave. This gentle- 
man, just as the roast came on, excused 
himself, went to the office and sent word 
to Jack Church as follows : 


“ Your friend, Sydney Van Loan, is in 
trouble. Come to Viadello’s at once. 
“Dave Hartiey.” 


It so happened that Jack Church 
lived only three blocks away from Via- 
dello’s, and that he received the message 
within five minutes after it was sent. 
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The other sorehead referred to was 
Percy Porter. He was annoyed and all 
but disgusted because his wife was 
present, though he was broad enough to 
see Townsley’s intention in bringing 
her. He also saw in Miss Tilton the in- 
spiration of an ideal study in oil, and 
wondered if she would consent to sit for 
him. But here was Mrs. Porter and he 
was the judge. Though not very re- 
ligious, Percy invoked Providence to as- 
sist him. 

The yglacé, compote merveilleuse, gd- 
teaux, bonbons, and café were served, and 
during one of the lulls Van Loan rose to 
his feet and in his quaint manner and 
drawling voice said: “Mr. Judge, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—It becomes my 
urgent duty to announce that these 
exceptional festivities are drawing to a 
close ; that having enjoyed a pleasant 
repast, we are now to receive from the 
mouth of an authority his verdict— 
which must concern everyone present— 
especially those who have put up $200 
on the issue. May we, Mr. Judge, ask 
you to deliver your decision ?” 

“Tt will be necessary,” responded 
Percy Porter, rising from his chair at 
the head of the table, “for me to ask 
your indulgence for a little time, in 
order that I may reach what every 
honest judge wishes to render—an im- 
partial decision. To this end permit 
me to withdraw for a few moments.” 

With these words Percy Porter dis- 
appeared into a rear room, and he had 
scarcely gone when Jack Church, in his 
business suit, and looking the picture of 
trouble, flashed into the dining-room 
saying : “Sydney, where are you?” 

“Here I am, old boy,” said Sydney. 
“You are just in time. Come here.” 

But Jack Church stood quite still. 
He had seen Mabel, and his eyes swam 
and his brain reeled. Dave Hartley 


sprang from his seat and went to the 
rescue. 
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“See here, Jack,” said Dave, “ this 
looks queer to you, but it’s all right.” 

Jack did not answer, for at this in- 
stant Mabel left the table and advanced 
toward him. He was being urged to 
join the party by those who knew him. 
He returned everyone’s salutation civil- 
ly, but went with Mabel into the recep- 
tion-room, where it may be supposed 
she explained the whole situation to him 
satisfactorily. Something like a tumult 
was going on when Percy, paler than 
anyone had ever seen him before, re- 
turned and, standing in his place, said : 
“ As umpire I call this wager off, and as 
stakeholder I have the money to return 
to each individual who may claim it. 
Every woman here is so beautiful that it 
would be beyond human intelligence 
to decide which one definitely excels. 
Please accept my box at the Opera for 
the rest of the evening.” 

The party went to the Metropolitan 
Opera House and enjoyed Calvé as 
Carmen. 

Three weeks later Mabel and Jack 
were married, and all that were at the 
Viadello dinner were favored guests. 
Mrs. Porter sees anew wrinkle in Percy 
and loves him more than ever. Sydney 
Van Loan, Charlie Townsley, and Bob 
Ritchie are poor benighted bachelors, 
who may some time see the error of their 
ways and marry. 

Dave Hartley is the happy husband of 
Sylvia, and she has long since congratu- 
lated herself that she answered his per- 
sonal in the newspaper. For she is safe 
in Dave’s loyal love, and in his assur- 
ance that if Mrs. Porter had not been at 
the dinner Percy would have decided 
that she (Sylvia) could give the rest 
double discount in the game of beauty. 
And Sylvia, though now a mother, is 
inclined to look back upon that occa- 
sion with tolerance, for she knows as well 
as everybody else that she was the Belle 
of the Dinner. 
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USTICE is not tempered with mercy 
J among the horny -handed moun- 
taineers of Switzerland. Like the 
clear-cut crystal Alps about them, their 
ideas of right and wrong are sharp and 
plain. No soft and pliant rose unfolds 
her buds for those creatures of nature, 
but the crisp, pure edelweiss blossoms 
among pathless crags, a mirror of their 
character, a sy mbol of defiance. 

Near the summit of a mighty moun- 
tain, where the heavens sometimes 
touched the earth, lived Hansel with 
his eight-year-old son Berti. 

The little village in the valley, five 
miles away from Hansel’s rude hut, 
knew little now of the strange pair. 
When the church bell called the people 
to their God on Sunday morning, Hans 
and Berti trudged down the steep 
mountain path and heard the sermon 
preached : ‘ A tooth for a tooth and an 
eye for an eye.” As they climbed home 
again, alone and friendless, many an old 
village matron looked after little Berti 
and shook her head. 

The villagers remembered pretty 
Marianne, whom sturdy Hansel had 
courted and won; they remembered 
the bright Sunday when Hans and Mari- 
anne stood radiant with joy at the altar ; 
they remembered the morning when 
their old minister had taken water from 
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the christening-font and sprinkled it 
upon the laughing child that lay in 
pretty Marianne’s arms, while the birds 
sang happily outside in the pine trees. 
And then they remembered how, a few 
days later, at the same church, the bell 
had tolled, and stern-faced villagers had 
laid Marianne to rest, and placed a black 
cross to mark the spot where Hansel’s 
happiness lay buried. 

Was it strange that Hansel’s heart 
grew hard, and deep lines plowed them- 
selves into his forehead ? Was it strange, 
when Rauderl, a former friend, robbed 
him, by treachery, of the few earthly 
goods he still possessed—was it strange 
that he left the village leading Berti by 
the hand? In his rude hut built on the 
mountain top he brooded over his mis- 
ery, and formed his strange ideas of sin 
and justice. 


From the shining capital of Austria 
the hand of Royalty was stretched out 
to grasp and bring into submission the 
Swiss mountaineers of steel and iron. 

The peaceful village resounded with 
the tramp of marching feet, and Austria’s 
eagle-standard floated from the Burgo- 
master’s house. Inch by inch the brave 
mountaineers contested their ground, 
but were driven back. Closely pursued, 
a small band, Rauderl at their head, 
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were fleeing to their last resort, the al- 
most inaccessible mountain peaks. 

Hansel and Berti were sitting at their 
frugal dinner. They knew and cared 
nothing about the conflict that was rag- 
ing in the valleys below them. A sharp 
knock stopped Hansel’s fork in mid-air. 
Slowly he stepped towards the door and 
undid the latch. The door flew open, 
and face to face stood Hansel and Rau- 
derl. With their eyes fixed upon each 
other, for a minute, neither spoke. 

‘Hans, I knew not that thou lived’st 
in this hut, or ‘ 

“Why dost thou, of all men, disturb 
me here?” growled Hans, vengeance 
flashing from his eyes. 

“The Austrian hounds of soldiers 
have tracked me ; I claim thy hospitality 
and protection.” 

The heavy breathing of Hansel told of 
a mighty battle he was fighting with 
himself; then, with a great effort, he 
spoke. 

‘“ Rauderl, thou hast wrecked my life, 
and if I had met thee in the field thou 
wouldst have died. Yet under my roof 
thou art safe; come!” and he walked 
to the farther end of the hut. 

Brushing away some dried leaves dis- 
closed a trap-door, below which a few 
large bowlders, placed for steps, led into 
a hollow passage formed by the rocks 
and half lit by a narrowing opening 
from the top. Pointing to a rough 
couch covered with straw, he left Rau- 
derl, and without a word went back the 
way he came, scattering the heap of 
dried leaves over the trap-door. A safer 
hiding-place there was not in the moun- 
tain. 

“Berti, he is our guest and in our 
keeping,” he said. With this he grasped 
his gun and strode through the half- 
open door. Berti understood ; his father 
never wasted words on him; he was as 
frugal in his speech as in his living. 

Quickly Berti finished his potato and 
the crust of bread which served as his 
meal, and, going to the door, prepared to 
spend the rest of the day as usual, doing 
nothing. As he stepped from the hut a 
strange scene met his eye ; an officer in 
the Austrian uniform, followed by five 
soldiers, was painfully climbing up the 
rocky path. 

Berti’s first impulse was to run; but 
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the uniforms were too much for the 
child’s curiosity, and held him in dumb 
wonder, rooted to the spot. 

“Good morning, my little friend,” 
called out the officer, as soon as he had 
regained his breath ; “have you seen 
a man pass here a short time ago?” Ber- 
ti remained speechless with fear and 
amazement. The officer saw that here 
was a case of gaining time by losing it, 
and devoted the next few minutes to 
making friends with Berti. But nota 
word could he draw from the little fel- 
low. The boy, young as he was, knew 
that his father had confided a secret to 
him which he dared not tell. 

The officer, seeing the hut, ordered a 
search to be made. He himself stayed 
with the child, for with quick perception 
he at once recognized that the boy knew 
more about the matter than he cared to 
tell. 

After an unsuccessful search of the 
hut the soldiers returned. The officer 
became impatient; a child had with- 
stood his threats, his efforts to find out 
more about the fugitive. Rauderl was 
the head of a large band of mountain- 
eers and an important catch. 

Threats and entreaties had availed 
nothing with the boy. He would try 
bribery. Taking from his pocketa watch, 
arare thing in those times, he held it 
before the astonished eyes of little 
Berti. 

** Will you tell me, my little man, if I 
give you that?” 

Berti’s eyes glistened. He stretched 
out hishand. “No, no, first tell me; do 
you know where Rauder!] is?” 

A conflict was going on in the boy’s 
mind. He knew that it was wrong to 
tell, and yet—the watch—it would be his. 

“ Listen, it ticks, my little one; here 
itis; now tell me. He is in the hut?” 
Berti nodded. He had yielded to the 
temptation. 

In a few minutes Rauderl had been 
dragged from his hiding-place. Berti 
sat with his new toy in his hands, while 
the soldiers formed around their pris- 
oner. 

At this moment Hans appeared. With 
a wild curse, Rauderl raised his fist and 
shook it at him. 

“ A fine traitor that boy of thine—he’s 
sold me for that bauble.” He could say 
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no more; the soldiers at the command 
of their officer were dragging Rauderl 
along. The click of their bayonets and 
guns had died away in the distance, and 
everything was still. 

Hansel stood like a statue, his eyes 
riveted upon his boy. 

“ Berti.” The child looked up, fright- 
ened, into the stern face of his father. 
“Ts it true that thou art a traitor? ” 

Berti did not answer. Like a tiger 
Hansel shot upon him and tore the 
watch from his hands. 

“For this toy thou hast betrayed 
him? Thou, my son—a Swiss—be- 
trayed a man—for gold!” His eyes were 
terrible to look at in their fierce deter- 
mination. 

“Follow me, boy.” 

Slowly they crept up among the rocks, 
the child in mute fright following the 
father. They had reached the top; 
around them lay the beautiful moun- 
tains in quiet majesty, a blue haze ris- 
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ing like a veil from the valleys. Far be- 
low them the little church bell called to 
vespers. It was the same bell that had 
rung for Hansel’s happiness and tolled 
for his sorrow. One moment Hans 
stood irresolute, leaning on his gun, 
his eyes fixed on the precipices below. 
With a quick, nervous motion he turned 
away from the beautiful panorama. 

“Pray, Berti, that God forgive thee 
—thou arta traitor ; thou hast forfeited 
thy life, boy !” 

The villagers in the valley were star- 
tled in their vespers by the report of a 
gun. 


They watched in vain for Hansel and 
Berti, the Sunday following. Sunday 


after Sunday passed but no one came 
down the rocky mountain path, and 
when, a few weeks later, they climbed 
up to the rude hut, they found it lone- 
ly and deserted—and they shook their 
heads and wondered. 
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By Carol B. Turvey 


“Ox, sing me a song of Love, of Love!” 
She said to her lover true. 

“ How can I sing of love, dear heart, 
When Im thinking so much of you?” 


“Sing me a song of Motherhood, 
Sing of your joy so deep.” 

The mother smiled: “I am busy now, 
Rocking my child to sleep.” 


“Sing me a song of War, of War!” 
She begged of the warrior bold. 


“Let others sing!” 


he cried, and soon 


On the field lay still and cold. 














REASONS FOR AN ANGLO-AMERICAN SUPREME COURT 


OF PEACE 
By S. T. Willis 


have agitated the establishment 

of an international tribunal of 
peace until it has become a current 
question of public comment on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and it seems pos- 
sible that in the immediate future this 
great movement will crystallize into 
some kind of a permanent supreme 
court for the settling of difficulties be- 
tween England and America beyond the 
power of diplomacy to dispose of. 

There can be no question that both 
peoples desire such a court of arbitra- 
tion. The President of the United 
States, senators, congressmen, supreme 
and appellate court judges, learned 
lawyers, distinguished divines, erudite 
editors, kings of commerce, clubs, 
churches, various associations, and many 
individuals from the rank and file of 
American society have expressed a deep, 
conscientious conviction in favor of 
peace and the supremacy of reason. 
Already large municipal mass meetings 
have been held in Chicago, Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, which were 
addressed by some of the foremost 
thinkers of the land ; and on April 22d 
and 23d a national congress of dele- 
gates representing all parts of the coun- 
try was held in Washington City, for 
the purpose of discussing the issue and 
deliberating on the main features of 
the movement. 

The call for this national conference 
was signed by many well-known and 
influential men in New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Boston, San Francisco, and Washington. 
Among other things their invitation 
said : 

“It is earnestly desired that all parts 
of the country should be fully met 
sented at this conference, ir- 
respective of party or creed, in every 
State and Territory in the Union. 

In confining the present movement to 
the promotion of arbitration between 
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the United States and Great Britain 
we are not unconcerned for the wider 
application of the principle involved. 
But taking into consideration the im- 
portance and value of practical results, 
it has seemed wise to concentrate our 
immediate efforts upon the attainment 
of a permanent system between the two 
great English-speaking peoples.” 

A strong committee, composed of 
some of the ablest men in England, 
has been formed, with headquarters in 
London, where the first mass meeting 
was held on March 3d, in favor of 
Anglo-American arbitration. The at- 
tendance was large and represented the 
best people of England. Letters of 
sympathy with the movement were read 
from Mr. Gladstone, James Bryce, John 
Morley, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and other distinguished Englishmen. 
In a letter written for this meeting Lord 
Rosebery says: “I heartily hope that 
it may be found practicable to devise 
some court, or rather machinery, of ar- 
bitration. I think the machinery should 
be permanent, but not the court. Of 
course there are subjects which it may 
not be possible to refer to arbitration ; 
that need not affect the broad principle. 
The experiment may also fail, but that 
is no reason why it should not be tried.” 

It is well known that this general up- 
rising of the people for peace is the 
immediate result of President Cleve- 
land’s threat of war with Great Britain 
in case we should decide that the 
Monroe Doctrine has been infringed 
in Venezuela; but the cause of this 
universal sentiment for the peaceable 
settlement of difficulties lies back of 
all present-day utterances in the moral 
and Christian agencies of centuries. 
And for this very reason the promise 
of success is all tne more certain. To 
be sure, some who are biased for this 
or that reason, and others who by nat- 
ure are pessimistic and given to the 
idea that it is impossible for us to do 
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what has not already been done, are 
saying, “It is only the phantom of a 
dream, a visionary idea and altogether 
unreasonable and impracticable.” But 
a cool consideration of a few facts will 
both refresh our memory and widen 
our horizon on this all-absorbing theme. 
In the first place, there is a kinship 
back of this possibility which renders it 
all the more hopeful ; yes, which makes 
its final success not only a probability, 
but almost a certainty—the kinship of 
the Anglo-American race. If it were a 
question of arbitration between either of 
these great powers and the Turkish Sul- 
tan, or the Russian Czar, it would be, 
in the nature of the case, quite a differ- 
ent matter. But the United States and 
Great Britain are bound together by the 
ties of one blood, a common language 
and literature, a common law, and, in 
many particulars, a similarity of govern- 
ment. Surely “blood is thicker than 
water ;” and for sister nations, as these 
are, to go to war with each other, would 
constitute the supreme crime of this 
century. Every dictate of individual 
and national conscience is against any 
such barbarity ; for under the blaze of 
intelligence, morality, and Christianity 
possessed by these two peoples, warfare 
would be nothing short of barbarism. 
Though the blood that flows in Amer- 
ican arteries is somewhat mixed, it is, 
nevertheless, predominantly Saxon, and 
therefore whatever we may say against 
England when our blood is hot—and we 
can, and do, say some sarcastic and un- 
friendly things—yet, when she is as- 
sailed by a foreign foe or her supremacy 
is threatened our heart beats in sympa- 
thy with her. Her conquests, her hon- 
ors, her achievements, and the glories 
of her history and character as a nation 
are in a very important sense also ours. 
We do not always agree with her in her 
policy, particularly in dealing with cer- 
tain weaker nations, though, on the 
whole, she rules with a large humanity. 
Her protectorate over Uganda, her ulti- 
matum to Ashanti, her protectorate over 
Egypt, and her conquest in Burma, 
were all conducive to humanity and 
peace ; but if she should usurp territory 
in the American hemisphere we believe, 
with -Thomas Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, Monroe, and the rest, that it 
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would be a menace to American su- 
premacy on American soil. But while 
we wish England would build up no 
great power on this side of the Atlantic 
which might endanger our peaceful su- 
premacy, we should zealously labor to 
prevent all possibility of war with the 
mother country, for such a war would 
be criminal as fratricide. 

In the second place, we advocate this 
cause on the grounds of economy, both 
individual, national, and international. 
England expends over eighty million 
dollars annually on her armies (the 
United States only about half that 
amount). This she pays, not in waging 
warfare, but to prevent it. The balance 
of power among the governments of Eu- 
rope is important to each of the signa- 
tory powers, but its maintenance forces 
these governments to spend enormous 
sums of money on standing armies. 

If the great national governments of 
Christendom were to turn their enor- 
mous taxes now levied for war and for 
means to prevent war into “the things 
that make for peace,” what a relief it 
would be to the down-trodden peasantry 
of Europe! What an enrichment of the 
nations! Does war pay? Ask Auster- 
litz ; ask Waterloo ; ask Gettysburg, and 
Chancellorsville, and Chickamauga ; ask 
the penniless widow and orphan whom 
these battles have robbed ; ask the tax- 
burdened, hopeless European peasantry : 
ah, ask our own fair Southland, battle- 
scarred, shattered, and rent in sunder ; 
ask the poor youth of the South, strug- 
gling now with poverty and ignorance on 
account of war. 

The military spirit is unsafe. Warfare 
wastes money, destroys property and 
life, robs homes of protection and sup- 
port, and hearts of love and hope. Her 
triumphs are not victories of right and 
justice, but very often are victories of 
mere brute force. And for this very 
reason her decisions are frequently re- 
versed by the arbiter of time. By vir- 
tue of his soldiery Alexander the Great 
said, “ Macedon shall rule the world,” 
but time has destroyed his dominions ; 
by the sword Rome became the mistress 
of the world, and was called the Eternal, 
but the changes of time have witnessed 
the wreck of Cesar’s world-wide em- 
pire ; undefeated Napoleon said, ‘France 














shall be a monarchy,” but France is a 
republic to-day ; the Crimean War said 
“Russia shall have no footing on the 
Mediterranean coast,” but her patience 
and persistency of purpose have brought 
her very near her coveted possessions. 
The sword and the bayonet have declared 
that might is right, but reason and law 
have decreed that right is might, and in 
the end must prevail. The decisions of 
war, therefore, are not necessarily final; 
from her terrible verdicts Father Time 
frequently appeals and reverses her de- 
crees. War is not authoritative, but 
law and reason are. 

Another reason for urging the claims 
of a tribunal of peace is the fact that 
public opinion will support it on both 
sides of the water. No intelligent, well- 
informed person does for a moment 
doubt this. Professor Shaw, of Oxford 
University, frankly says that the mo- 
ment is a favorable one to promote a 
scheme of general arbitration. Henry 
M. Stanley and Henry Norman, besides 
those mentioned above, and a host of 
others, the London Daily Chronicle and 
other great English journals, all favor a 
permanent court of peace. This senti- 
ment is growing on both sides of the 
Atlantic, so that the time certainly 
seems opportune. We cannot over- 
estimate the importance of public sen- 
timent in a democratic government, 
therefore a favorable public opinion is 
a strong argument both in England and 
America. 

Furthermore, history furnishes a 
number of strong precedents full of en- 
couragement to this cause. We read 
of arbitration in law as far back as the 
Roman supremacy. In fact we get the 
term from Roman jurisprudence, and 
many cases of settlement by arbitration 
are found in English history ; particu- 
larly in Scotch law does it figure on a 
very large scale. There are many cases 
of arbitration in international law. 
For instance, in 1843, the King of Prus- 
sia acted as arbitrator between Eng- 
land and France in the “ Portendic 
Claims.” Napoleon, as President of the 
French Republic, arbitrated “The Gen- 
eral Armstrong Case” between the 
United States and Portugal. 

But one of the most decisive and 
formal precedents was that of the Ge- 
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neva Convention of 1872, in which a 
treaty was concluded by which “The 
Alabama Claims” were referred to five 
arbitrators for settlement, these five be- 
ing selected by England, the United 
States, the Swiss Republic, the King of 
Italy, and the Emperor of Brazil. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott says, “In seventy-nine 
years seventy-nine great international 
disputes have been settled by arbitra- 
tion ; some forty of them through the 
influence of America, which in all these 
years has led the van of the peace pro- 
cession.” 

The history of the United States Gov- 
ernment is the history of a vast peace 
society. What is our Supreme Court 
but a council and court of peace? All 
our interstate difficulties are settled by 
its decisions and to it all the States sub- 
mit. The union of States could not be 
maintained without it. This, then, is 
perhaps the largest exhibition of its 
kind in the world; and if forty-four 
States, so heterogeneous in the charac- 
ter and life of their people and indus- 
tries can, and do, support such a peace- 
ful interstate policy, why could not ail 
these States and Great Britain do the 
same thing ? 

But some interpose, saying, “ Oh! our 
national honor must be maintained at 
any cost.” What is national honor? 
Is it not to the honor of any nation to 
consider candidly the claims of all and 
to insist on absolute and impartial jus- 
tice to all, the weak as well as the 
strong? There was a time when duel- 
ling was considered the only means of 
redress for an insulted gentleman ; but 
now duelling is a crime, and is resorted 
to by none but senseless hotheads. 

One of the strongest appeals for ar- 
bitration is based on our commercial 
relations. The main public incentive of 
these two countries is commerce ; and 
commerce in the nature of the case de- 
pends upon confidence, and confidence 
is secured only by peace. 

The great object sought after in every 
commercial city in this country is profit- 
able industry and prosperous interna- 
tional trade. Nothing so disturbs busi- 
ness as wars and rumors of wars. Wall 
Street gave an illustration of this fact 
when President Cleveland issued his 
threat of war with England. Surely all 
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cool - headed business men in both 
countries will heartily favor a court of 
peace. 

Besides the salutary effects on inter- 
national trade, permanent means of ar- 
bitration between these two nations 
will have a far-reaching moral effect on 
both countries and all the nations of 
the earth. With its dominant influ- 
ence the Anglo-Saxon race is taking a 
leading part in the world’s great drama. 
A supreme court of peace between Eng- 
land and America would spread a de- 
sire for the triumph of international 
law and justice as nothing else could. 
And it is but reasonable to hope that 
the spread of this idea would at last 
bring the whole world to realize the 
beautiful dream of England’s greatest 
laureate : 


When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the 
battle-flags are furl’d 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world 


HAPPINESS 





What we need, therefore, is a per- 
manent court of arbitration—a supreme 
court of peace, whose prerogative it 
shall be to render impartial and final 
decisions on all disputes between Amer- 
ica and the parent nation beyond the 
power of diplomacy to effect, and whose 
very existence will reassure public con- 
fidence, and, in a measure, prevent occa- 
sions of bitter strife. 

How to organize such a court, and 
what principles shall guide the arbitra- 
tors, as, in fact, all other details, are 
questions which a joint commission 
representing the two Governments can 
settle. 

But every American citizen can use 
his influence to strengthen the senti- 
ment in favor of the movement so that 
all these public efforts may effect good 
results. Surely an international su- 
preme court of peace would be a glori- 
ous crown to place upon the brow of 
the nineteenth century. 


HAPPINESS 


By Annetta Merrill 


Ou, June days are rare days, 
And days to tempt the rover 
With fern-scent, and grape-scent, 
And scent of sweet white clover. 


Such road-flow’rs and wood-flow’rs, 
And flow’rs that gem the meadow : 
Such blue ones, and pink ones, 
And ones that grow in shadow. 


The bird-songs and brook-songs 
Are songs so full of gladness, 
That heart-joy and soul-joy 
Are joys akin to madness. 


Oh, June days are rare days, 
And days dropt down from Heaven, 
With sweet scents, and sweet flow’rs, 


And sweet songs, freely given ! 
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sworn to an 
old mood of 
struggle 
with April 
coming on is 
a forced and 
unnatural 
statement 
of things. 
There was 
indefinable rebuke in the undisturbed 
harmony of the mysterious new life 
growing out ; the marsh lands had begun 
to take on a tender green, the untilled 
fields grew a crop of wind-sowed weeds, 
and there was in the feel of the wind and 
in the smell of the early fruit in bloom, a 
transcendent dream of life. Men whose 
habits of life allied them to homelier 
interests than that of war, began think- 
ing of the ploughing and sowing—of 
the home crop that must be left another 
season to inexperienced hands. Plans 
that did not touch the nation’s welfare 
any nearer than the welfare of a wife 
and growing children touch that of any 
nation, forced themselves in—there was 
a sense of universal restlessness. 

Barford, the young officer in com- 
mand of the signal station erected on 
the Armistead gin-house, found the de- 
lay and inaction gallingly irksome. He 
had begun to fume in his own mind, to 
ride off on a fierce gallop, and to wear 
his hat pulled over his eyes as he stared 
in a moody fashion from under his knit 
brows. 

One evening, in the course of some 
bitter mutterings, he said to Ericson, 
his sergeant: “Im d d if I don’t 
forget sometimes why I'm here, what I 
came to fight for.” 

It was a current belief among the 
men that Barford was in love with some 
woman somewhere, and Ericson, taking 
this view of the case, tried the blade he 
was sharpening on the sole of his boot 
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and said nothing. Barford was leaning 
against a corner of the gin-house, with 
his hands in his pockets, and after a 
while, when Ericson looked up, he saw 
that he was looking intently toward the 
old manse, and following his eyes he saw 
Hester Armistead standing by the aza- 
lea bush. 

“It would have been over long ago— 
the whole devil's work—if it wasn’t for 
just such women as those,” said Eric- 
son, closing his knife and pressing the 
half-smoked tobacco deep into the bowl 
of his pipe with the end. “Down at 
Richmond they’re tearing up their silk 
gowns to make flags ; they urge the men 
on, they won't let ’em give up; they'd 
see every mother’s son of ’em dead first,” 
and just at that moment Hester Armis- 
tead turned slowly and looked toward 
the gin-house. After this Barford’s 
taciturn reserve returned, and nothing 
of the sort ever passed between them 
again; but Ericson noticed that night, 
when the men lay around on the grass 
gambling by the light of a pine knot 
stuck in the ground, that Barford 
lounged back with his eyes on the dim 
light in the window of the old manse. 


ia o 

Anp one evening the inmates sent 
down for Barford. 

He was riding in from headquarters 
when he met Ericson coming toward 
him. When he came up he turned 
around and walked along. “They've 
sent for you from the house,” he said. 
The message was given and received as 
if they had often talked over the pos- 
sibility and had rather wagered as to 
the outcome. 

« Wolves ?” 

“Devils.” Ericson took the pipe from 
his mouth, and added casually, ‘The 
gang of non-commissioned dogs they 
sent down to clean out the Bayou, 
plundered the place last night.” Noth- 
ing more was said, but Barford, wish- 
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ing to rob his movements of 
any show of inofficial haste, 
stood a moment without 
meeting the other’s eye and 
said, as he fumbled with a 
buckle on the horse’s bridle, 
“Till see you again to-night, 
Ericson.” 

After this a never-to-be-for- 
gotten impression of brush- 
ing through azalea bushes, 
of sweet odors, and flowers 
like luminous splashes in the 
dusk, and Hester Armistead 
coming toward him. Some- 
thing white she had about 
her head had slipped to her 
shoulders, and she was hold- 
ing it pressed to her bosom 
with her hand. When he 
reached her he took off his 
hat in a slow, dull way ; she 
began to speak in a hurried, 
hushed fashion, and he ‘to 
answer in a hoarse, low voice, 
that lent their words a qual- 
ity neither stopped to define. 
He was chiefly conscious in 
the first moments of intense 
observation that she was 
beautiful, and all the vague fancies of 
the preceding weeks swept in upon 
him. 

At the end of a few moments he was 


in possession of the main facts ; her 


mother was prostrated with anxiety, 
and the annoyance to which they had 
been subjected by the workers on the 
Bayou made it necessary to ask if he, 
or one of his men, would remain at the 
house for their protection. He, on his 
part, was glad to serve them in any way ; 
he was humiliated that anything had 
occurred. “They are non-commis- 
sioned, mere hangers-on,” he tried to 
explain, with a growing sense of con- 
fusion that not all his habitual coolness 
could suppress; he took refuge from 
it at last in a sort of official stiffness. 
“Tf you would like a guard,” he ven- 
tured; but she broke in, with a little 
movement of the hand that held the 
scarf, “If you will come, Lieutenant, 
that is all we ask.” 

It was evident to him when he left 
her at the steps, with an indistinct mur- 
mur of appreciation on her part, that 





She was making an effort to regain her composure. 


the little interview had been painful to 
her, and that she had, no doubt, with 
difficulty brought herself to ask it. As 
he strode back to the gin-house he 
began to feel that something momen- 
tous had taken place, and to see in a 
dim way why their detachment had been 
kept loitering in Lower Louisiana. 


I 


But at the end of the week during 
which Barford had been ensconced in 
the old manse nothing developed ; the 
marauders made no more descents upon 
them, and the inmates, in regard to 
whom he felt a certain idle curiosity, 
as he termed it to himself, remained as 
remote as when they had showed mere 
shadows stirring among the azaleas. 
Not that he had anything to complain 
of ; on every hand he was confronted by 
signs of the most subtle and gracious 
courtesy. The mother was still suffer- 
ing, he understood, and the daughter 
had much to engage her. He saw her 
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now and then at early morning, or at 
evening when he came riding in. At 
these times she was very sweet and 
gracious, in a low-voiced stately way, 
making inquiries as to his comfort and 
replying to those about her mother. 
They had scarcely ever passed beyond 
this, and these meagre conferences, in 
that they left his curiosity wholly unap- 
peased, constituted a certain indefinite 
vexation for him. 

One evening coming up from the gin- 
house he found her sitting alone on the 
steps of the old balcony; she did not 
stir when he came up, and he quickly 
perceived that she had waited for him 
and did not wish it to appear so. After 
the preliminary inquiries there was a 
momentary pause, wherein she spread 
the mignonette she had loosely in her 
hands, and he saw that she was making 
an effort to regain her composure and 
the impression grew stronger that she 
had arranged it. She had something 
she wished to say ; he was certain of so 
much even after the interview passed 
and nothing appeared. Their conver- 
sation concerned itself chiefly with the 
spring of Lower Louisiana as compared 
with the spring of Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

“What a fantasy war seems when 
you look over the marsh lands,” he said 
once, after a long silence. 

“Tt is quiet there,” she said, softly, and 
a moment after turned to him with a 
vaguely troubled air, but only put out 
her hand in an indefinite way toward a 
broken spray of mignonette beside her, 
and he saw that whatever she had to say 
had passed for the time. 

These chance meetings did not be- 
come more frequent, as Barford had 
thought they might. Once when he 
came riding in from headquarters he 
saw her standing at a window, and when 
he looked up she drew back in the 
shadow. 

His fancy had a persistent way of 
returning to this little incident—not 
that he allowed himself any particular 
thought of Hester Armistead, for as far 
as that sort of thing went the chances 
of his life were closed, he told himself ; 
but in spite of everything, he found 
himself drifting into a state of hazy sen- 
timent he had neither the desire nor 
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the power to shake off. The knowledge 
that he must sooner or later break 
away constituted a certain disturbing 
undertow to his thoughts, which he 
turned to account by making his peace 
with his conscience through it. Was 
he wilfully letting himself go—wasn’t he 
wretched ? She was inexpressibly beau- 
tiful and had impressed him more than 
any one had ever done before, and yet 
his destiny was fixed. In the course 
of his musings, whenever he reached 
this point he had always a sense that 
the matter was somehow cleared. Af- 
ter all it had existed nowhere but in his 
own idle fancy—he had seen her—lie 
could count upon his fingers the num- 
ber of times he had seen her. 


IV 


One afternoon he was striding along 
toward the clearing with a sense that 
the whole question was duly solved, 
when he saw her coming toward him 
from the negro quarters. 

It had rained all day in fitful showers, 
and she was coming along the irregular 
sandy path with her light gown caught 
up from the long dank grass, and he 
saw as he neared her that she was 
smiling slowly, radiantly, and he began 
to know, in a certain dawning sense, 
that things had somehow passed be- 
yond him—that a new and vivid con- 
sciousness had sprung to life between 
them. 

There was a vibrant note of unsup- 
pressable buoyancy in their voices as 
they turned together, with low, unrea- 
sonable laughs and obscure, imperfect 
phrases about the rain and the pools in 
the way. When they neared the piazza 
Barford saw the mother, a frail, delicate, 
old woman, wavering out into the sun- 
shine. Hester hastened forward, each 
felt a sudden check to the informulate 
mood of the moment before, and then 
in the brief introduction their eyes met 
and everything was plain to both. The 
new knowledge seemed to break in him 
with a sort of luminous concussion, 
and, a moment later to resolve itself into 
a grave knowing that an inexorable des- 
tiny presided over the revelation and 
that she had perceived it. 
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Vv 


Tue low voice of the elder woman, 
with its flow of courteous questions as 
to his comfort, her appreciative refer- 
ence to his attitude of protection tow- 
ard herself and her daughter, all seemed 
to Barford obscure statements beyond 
his comprehension. He made a stern 
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I begin to wonder if we shall ever be- 
hold it again.” 

“T—I trust—,” he began awkwardly 
and did not finish. 

“The Fendels are going to Louisville, 
Miss Amanda and Miss Olivia? I won- 
der if there is any truth in it, Hester.” 

“JT don’t know, mother; how could 
they?” she said slowly and with some 
effort. She had taken her seat a little 


behind her mother, and was arranging 
the leaves of an old book. 

“They probably have a permit to 
cross the lines,” Barford said. 





''Memories—but you and Hester do not know what that means.” 


effort to fix his mind upon her words, to 
answer, to make inquiries himself re- 
garding her health ; but all the while 
he felt himself dwelling in a remote ab- 
sorption from which he could not break 
away. 

“The Fendels, madam ?” 

“They have the place beyond us, just 
across the creek—one of our oldest 
families, but greatly impoverished, my 
dear lieutenant.” 

“T recall it—a great frame house with 
stoops?” he ventured. 

“Galleries,” she corrected him, smil- 
ing. “Ah, lieutenant, the old glory— 


The elder woman raised herself sud- 
denly, and bent her mild eyes upon 
him. ‘“I—could : we, lieutenant? I 
have begged Hester to ask you could 
we make any such arrangement ?” 

“T have no doubt, I am quite cer- 
tain ” 

“T am eager, so eager to get to 
Memphis ; we are so alone here, Hester 
and I.” 

“T do not mind it,” the girl said, slowly. 

“We help nothing here,” said her 
mother. 

“Tt would undoubtedly be better for 
you to go,” Barford put in. 























‘“ Much better—much better; this 
loneliness is terrible! Memories—but 
you and Hester do not know what that 
means—that is the way with youth.” 
She put out her hand in search of her 
daughter's, but not finding it she 
dropped her own on the arm of the 
chair, and sat looking off over the marsh 
lands, smiling and shaking her head 
slowly. “Hester gives me no sympathy.” 

“ Mother ! ” 

“Tt is true, lieutenant.” 

Barford smiled with evident embar- 
rassment, and a slow, deep flush swept 
over the girl’s face. 

“She doesn’t wish me to ask you to 
get the permit to pass the lines. She 
thinks it is a—a compromise.” 

“T would rather stay,” the girl began, 
in a slow, vibrant tone. 

“ But I should certainly advise you to 
go ; youare peculiarly unprotected here. 
We may be called any day.” Barford 
heard his words with a painful sense of 
their finality, his own voice smote upon 
his ears unpleasantly, and he hast- 
ened to say, “If you will permit me to 
serve you in any way, I shall consider it 
a privilege.” The stiff formality of the 
little phrase seemed to vibrate and re- 
echo around them. 

“ We are needed here,” Hester began 
in a slow, implacable way. “This old 
place and these old negroes—our very 
weakness makes us preservers and pro- 
tectors. I will never go freely.” 

Her mother moved her head with im- 
patient weariness. “Let us not. Iam 
too weak to battle against you, Hester.” 
She closed her eyes and leaned back 
wearily. Barford was struck with her 
delicate beauty and wrought upon by 
the tremulous misery of Hester, who sat 
blindly fingering the loose pages. 

The mother’s voice began again in its 
soft monotone. Barford listened with 
attentive heedlessness, and in the midst 
of it Hester slipped away. 

The elder woman broke off suddenly. 
“Lieutenant Barford, I am going to 
ask a very strange thing ; nothing but 
such times could make such a thing 
possible.” She leaned forward, and 
looked full at him, her gray eyes shin- 
ing with suppressed excitement. “I 
have known you longer than you know ; 
I have seen you come and go, and heard 
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you from my room there. I—TI have 
come to believe in you—” she stopped 
suddenly. ‘ Will you promise to be as 
frank as I am?” 

Barford had not imagined her capable 
of such intense directness. 

“T will, I promise,” he said quietly. 

“Will you marry Hester ?” 

Barford was so unprepared for her 
words that for the moment they seemed 
the remotest abstraction ; he was neither 
surprised nor wrought upon. “Madam, 
I cannot,” he said slowly, “I am prom- 
ised ; it is irrevocable,” and then the 
full meaning of her words and his own 
swept in upon him. 

She put out her hand with a strange, 
brilliant smile. “Then promise me to 
forget it; I should not have spoken ; it 
was a strange thing for a mother to 
have said. I'ma weak old woman, and 
you are a boy, lieutenant; your young 
strength tempted me.” She began a 
hasty tremulous search for her hand- 
kerchief in which he joined blindly. 
The moment was too new and tense to 
permit any distinct thought; and for 
the most part, beyond a dull sub-sense 
of loss that grew as time went, he felt 
strangely a sort of quiet exaltation 
which seemed to fill him and go with 
him long after the little interview had 
ended and he was riding along the 
shady bridle-path that led from the 
scene of it. 

Everything was over, he thought, 
with a certain feeling of relief; at the 
crucial test, the old expectation and 
habit of thought had asserted itself and 
declared his unalterable destiny. Not 
he, but the basic Puritan in him had 
chosen. At the most vital moment of 
his life, he felt himself to have been an 
onlooker. As for Hester he dared not 
think of her; he had the feeling that 
they had somehow betrayed her inno- 
cence between them. Riding back late 
that night in the moonlight this mood 
had passed, he merely felt himself hurt 
and injured. He longed in a boyish, 
complaining fashion for a little com- 
fort—his position of the afternoon had 
been so exalted and praiseworthy, and 
he let himself drop back with a vague 
sense that he had earned indulgence. 
He wanted to see her again; he went 
over in his own mind all the mysterious 
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Found pinned to the door a sealed letter. 


impressions of the afternoon ; when he 
came up he looked at her window— 
what if she were there waiting ?—the 
light wind was stirring the curtain in 
a casual, desultory fashion. She was 
perhaps asleep, and he went on feeling 
lonely and bereft. 


VI 


Maxine his way up to his room, he 
found pinned to the door a sealed let- 
ter; it was hastily written in a tremu- 
lous graceful hand. 


“My Dear Sm: I have still another 
request ; forgive a feeble and dependent 
old woman. I have just heard through 
a servant that my neighbors, the Fen- 
dels, are shipping their cotton to Louis- 
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ville. Will it be possible for me to get 
a permit to ship mine? I have over 
two thousand bales hidden in the 
swamp. If you can arrange it for me I 
will make you a gift of $50,000 in gold 
out of the proceeds of the first sales, 
for which I give you my note. Cotton, 
as you know, is worth $1.25 a pound in 
gold. Sincerely, 
“*MaruHILpE ARMISTEAD.” 


Barford read the astounding proposi- 
tion twice; the whole thing was so 
huge, and yet so casual. At the lowest 
calculation there was a million dollars’ 
worth of cotton hidden in the marsh 
lands. Nothing easier to arrange! 

He had ridden miles during the day, 
but he could not sleep. Fifty thousand 
in gold—fifty thousand! His spirits 
rose, his imagination awoke, all the old 
definite ambitions and fixed aims of his 
life broke in, and above all, overwhelm- 
ing all, was the thought of Hester—his 
renunciation of the afternoon only 
served to lend reflex force. It was flood- 
tide for Barford—all the old landmarks 
of his life sank out of sight, all but one, 
and he shut his eyes to that. 

Long before daylight he got up, put 
on his clothes, buckled on his arms, and 
slipped noiselessly out of the house. 
The sights and sounds of the early sum- 
mer morning had the effect of suddenly 
dissipating the passionately self-cen- 
tred mood of the night; the morning 
star in the gray sky brought him an 
inexpressible sense that passed almost 
immediately. It had rained in the 
night, and the vines over the porch were 
dripping ; in all the silence there was 
movement—life. The great world laws, 
eternal, immutable! He felt still and 
quiet, and began to see the relative 
value of his own destiny. He picked 
his way over the pools and remembered 
that yesterday he had seen her coming 
toward him down this same path, with 
the pools full of April sky between 
them. 

It was not until he was on his way 
back from Milliken’s Bend, with all the 
necessary plans for selling and trans- 
porting the cotton clearly defined in 
his mind, that he reverted with any 
definite thought to his own share in 
the proceeds. He began to go over 














everything and to calmly review his 
prospects from the new basis. The ex- 
citement of the night had passed, he 
had come to view it all quietly asa fixed 
factor ; the only disturbing element and 
the one that had engrossed him, to the 
exclusion of everything else, was an in- 
domitable something in him protesting 
against the inevitable necessity of loving 
‘an adorable woman with a poetic and 
mysterious allegiance to a lost cause, 
and this same insistent thing within him 
was his own allegiance to an old vow 
and a gentle soul that he loved very 
much indeed. 


vil 


Wsen he reached the house he found 
the mother waiting upon the veranda ; 
she was a little feverish and impatient 
of the preliminaries which delayed his 
explanation. 

“What have you learned, lieutenant ? 
I am afraid to hear ; you look grave.” 

“Not for this—this is very simple.” 
He sat down and began fumbling in his 
pockets. “The Government is so anx- 
ious to get the cotton into market—the 
necessities are such, Colonel Rallins 
tells me — that they will send army 
wagons to haul it to the river for you.” 

“How very kind, but I am not sure 
Hester—I—we should like to accept so 
much; we can arrange it, I think, with- 
out calling upon them. But it is cer- 
tainly very kind of Colonel Rallins, very 
courteous indeed.” 

“About these ”—Barford opened two 
printed blanks and scanned them over— 
“T find you will have to sign these and 
file two copies, duly sworn to and sub- 
scribed in that office, and as I understand 
it, pay a tax of $15 on every bale trans- 

orted.” 

She took the paper in her nervous 
fingers. ‘“Sign—what is it to sign ?— 
what does it say?” 

“Tt is the oath of allegiance, madam. 
It is necessary, it is the only way; I 
inquired.” 

She paled instantly. He saw her fin- 
gers tighten on the crackling paper and 
her eyes, as they passed over the printed 
lines, began swelling and shining, until 
with a strange cry she crushed the thing 
together in her hands, and broke into 
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passionate denunciation of him and his 
kind, and then in the rage and the whirl- 
wind she flung it at him. 

And Hester had come, and was stand- 
ing in the door looking at them with 
wide-strained, unbelieving eyes ; with a 
low cry he never forgot she passed him, 
and took her sobbing mother in her 
arms and led her in. 

In the intense preoccupation of the 
night this phase of the matter had not 
so much as presented itself to Barford. 
He picked up the paper and smoothed 
it out dully ; in all the dimness thinking 
more than anything else that Hester 
had looked at them as though he were 
their enemy—that she had felt she must 
protect her own against him. For the 
first moment this was the one poignant 
fact of the miserable clattering down of 
his ramshackle castles. 

After a while she came out; she had 
been crying. 

“Forgive us.” Their eyes met, hers 
filled, and her lips began to tremble. 
“Forgive us—forgive us,” she suid, 
brokenly, and turned away with a 
shivering low sob that seemed to break 
through walls of passionate reserve. 

“Forgive me,” Barford said, quietly. 
She pressed her handkerchief to her 
trembling lips, and they stood dumbly 
together looking over the serene marsh 
lands with blind, unseeing eyes. 

After a long silence wherein all the 
fatal despair of everything was plain to 
both, she said, “ But this—this matter 
of the cotton, that is impossible ; you 
can’t think how it seems to us.” The 
tremulous composure she had attained 
was leaving her, and she was forced to 
stop ; and when she went on again it was 
quite as ifsome inexpressible change had 
come, as if a melody should suddenly 
break off and begin again in an unre- 
lated key. ‘However mistaken our 
people may be,” she went on, in a cold, 
strange voice, “ my brothers have died 
for this—this you ask us to renounce 
—we will never do it. I—Id die—I’d 
be burned—” She broke off, unweep- 
ing and cold and remote as the image 
of some pagan woman who loved her 
country better than her babes. He felt 
with a strange chill that she had for- 
gotten all the tender despair of the 
moment before for their private woe— 
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that everything had been extinguished 
in the flaming up of this old primal pas- 
sion of her life. 

Strangely the other did not return in 
the slightest ; there was no faintest sug- 
gestion, in look or turn, of those reveal- 
ings and communings which had never 
gone so far as words at any point. Even 
after several days’ casual meeting had 
served to lessen the painful impression 
for both, it was quite the same. 

Barford fancied sometimes, in the 
long, sleepless nights, that she had per- 
haps learned of her mother’s proposal 
regarding her, and then for the hun- 
dredth time he put it away. That was 
a thing the elder woman would guard, 
he told himself ; she would never know. 
What frayed ends and inconsummate 
motifs ! 

Barford himself was in torment. She 
had never seemed more beautiful ; he 
spoke to her, watched her, listened to 
her voice, feeling that she was removed 
immeasurably ; he could trace that she 
felt the change in herself and tried to 
hide it. There was a painful sense of 
conscious effort all around to place 
things on the old footing. The elder 
woman was ill again, and Barford had 
to add to his discomfiture a morbid 
sense that he was unwittingly the cause 
of the frail woman’s suffering. 

For his own part he was wretched 
and sick with the crushing sense that 
something must be done; that to tem- 
porize longer was treasonous, and as 
an officer of the Union Army there was 
but one thing to do. He came to the 
definite seeing of this late on the third 
night, and toward morning he wrote a 
short note to Hester and her mother, 
explaining the fatal necessity of his ac- 
tion as his plain duty. He would not 
see them again; Ericson, his sergeant, 
would serve them in his stead; he 
thanked them and begged them to for- 
give him. After he had written this 
he gathered up his few belongings and 
went down softly, holding his sword 
that it might not rattle on the stairs. 
A negro boy was sleeping on the rug 
before the door ; he woke him up and 
gave him the note, to be delivered when 
the ladies should be awake; then he 
let himself out into the early morning 
and walked resolutely down the garden 





paths, bordered with violets and white 
star things with dew on them. He did 
not look back, he found it necessary to 
be rather stern with himself. The little 
entr’acte that had engrossed him to the 
exclusion of the great drama was at an 
end ; he must pick up the thread of the 
larger movement again, he told himself. 


vill 


Barrorp’s plan, as nearly as he could 
formulate it, was to get a train of 
wagons and a platoon of cavalry, come 
back, seize the cotton and turn it over 
to the quartermaster as captured prop- 
erty. ‘A million dollars’ worth of the 
royal article cannot be kept back from 
the country for a mere sentiment—hers 
for a doomed cause, or mine for her,” he 
thought dispassionately as he galloped 
on. Now that he had actually launched 
into the matter, he was nervously anxious 
to have the thing done. His excitement 
grew upon him, and at headquarters the 
whole affair took shape in a cleverly vivid 
description of the dramatic little scene 
over the printed blanks. It was not 
until the whole cumbrous train was 
making its way along the quiet road 
toward the old manse that he felt the 
actual recoil again. 

What was he doing? What refine- 
ment of the fatal and tragical—how 
overdrawn and theatrical the whole 
thing! What did two thousand bales 
of cotton, more or less, matter in the 
long run? but two lives—that was a 
matter of eternities. He was thinking 
something of this and riding on reso- 
lutely at the head of the little squad, 
talking and listening to little Ferris— 
little Ferris, with his yellow, untrimmed 
locks sweeping back in the wind. He 
had been telling Ferris without going 
into particulars ; he felt too sick at heart 
to recall them, even at the boy’s eager 
demand for the whole picture. Ferris 
was the poet and prophet of the regi- 
ment. “It is tremendously typical, the 
whole thing,” he was saying, in his eager 
boyish way; “the woman might stand 
as the type of the whole people, with 
their passionate, futile fidelities.” But 
Barford had not heard; just then they 
were coming to the clearing, with the 























marsh lands lying on the other side, and 
he had risen up in his stirrups and was 
staring off with a strained look in his 
face: and following his eyes little Ferris 
saw, with a sudden clutch upon his heart, 
a towering, curling pillar of smoke rising 
into the clear sky out of the depths of 
the swamp—a voluminous, ever-increas- 
ing, swirling, bulging, gray - black 
cloud floating up and melting away. 
A subdued note of surprise and confu- 
sion passed along the lines; the clat- 
tering wagon-train stopped. Barford 
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galloped forward with some of the men 
following ; a great wave of chagrin swept 
over him, and then, strong fellow that 
he was, he felt himself trembling; for 
there, coming toward him across the lots 
was Hester, such a touchingly sweet 
and beautiful figure that the little guard 
instinctively fell back and left him to 
go on to meet her. She was holding in 
her hand the charred fragment of a 
light-wood knot, and smiling as he had 
seen her that day across the pools, smil- 
ing tremulously, smiling and smiling. 
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VI. — NORDICA, THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA 


By Alice Severance 


ROBABLY at no period in 
the history of the world, 
has music been a more po- 
tent factor than it now is. 
Even the frivolous society 
woman takes time to study, 
and becomes an amiable 

dilettante, if she fails to become a con- 
noisseur. No one, outside of the igno- 
rant classes, tolerates bad music, and 
the would-be prima donna who is not 
faithful to the requirements of her art, 
will suffer sad neglect. 

The woman who desires to have her 
name inscribed upon the portals of 
fame, must first be endowed with a 
vocal organ, for without that, training 
will avail her nothing. Besides a voice 
she should possess a correct ear, a good 
physique, patience, and a heroism not 
easily daunted by obstacles. 

Some of the greatest singers on the 
operatic stage of to-day are American 
women. The old world looks to the 
new for its divas; America furnishes 
the raw material, and Europe the train- 








ing. The studios of the famous sing- 
ing teachers abroad are crowded with 


ambitious American aspirants, each of 
whom expects to develop into a musical 
prodigy; these expectations are, alas, 
too seldom realized, and many a girl 
once inspired with hope and courage, 
becomes, through repeated failures, a 
broken-hearted, spiritless creature. 





Perseverance is, however, a fine old 
Yankee trait, and many of our musi- 
cians have ‘succeeded in the face of nat- 
ural disadvantages, because they deter- 
mined to surmount all of the stumbling 
blocks which strewed their path. Among 
these may be numbered Nordica, whom 
all the world now recognizes as a canta- 
trice of supreme talent. 

Nordica had many natural shortcom- 
ings to combat, and much injustice to 
contend with. Patrick Gilmore once 
told her, in a rather commiserating man- 
ner, that she would never be ranked 
among the world’s great singers ; but 
this remark, instead of discouraging 
the intrepid girl, spurred her on to re- 
newed exertions. ‘I determined,” she 
said, “to show him that he misjudged 
me, for way down in my heart some- 
thing told me that I would yet succeed. 
I am happy to say that in after years 
he recanted his rather hasty verdict, and 
was generous enough to acknowledge 
his error.” 

Lillian Norton is a typical American 
girl, and her birthplace was Maine ; for 
professional reasons she changed her 
name to the more euphonious one of 
Nordica, by which title she is gener- 
ally known. From her earliest child- 
hood she was devoted to music, and 
when she was taken to Boston to study 
in the conservatory, her teachers soon 
recognized her ability, and advised a 
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period of training in Europe. For sev- 
eral years the youthful American de- 
voted herself to music, pursuing her 
studies with extreme diligence, under the 
guidance of acompetent Italian maestro. 

Nordica was far from being a phe- 
nomenon, and was obliged to exercise 
infinite patience when learning her 
roles; her progress did not always 
satisfy her teachers or herself, and when 
she finally made her début, there was 
great diversity of opinion as to her 
ability, and she was the recipient of 
much adverse criticism. 

But “everything comes to her who 
waits ”"—and works. Nothing daunted, 
Nordica continued to study, with what 
results the world can testify. Few per- 
sons have been nearer to failure, at 
times, than the American diva, and she 
never could have attained the proud 
position she now maintains, had it not 
been for her indomitable courage, pa- 
tience, and capacity for application. 
When finally Nordica’s efforts were 
crowned with success, those who had 
known of her early struggles and dis- 
couragements, declared that she de- 
served the laurels she had gained. 

The pinnacle of the artist’s ambition 
was reached when she was summoned 
to Baireuth by Frau Wagner, who 
deemed her worthy to assume the great 
romantic role in the mystical opera of 
“Lohengrin.” Long before this, Gou- 
nod had pronounced the American can- 
tatrice the ideal Marguerite. Her sing- 
ing at the Baireuth festival awakened 
the greatest enthusiasm, and those who 
had eriticised before, were loud in her 
praises. Nordica’s impersonation of the 
great Wagnerian role, was a triumph 
such as few women have ever scored, and 
from that day Frau Wagner became her 
steadfast friend and admirer. The role 
of Elsa is one of the most exacting in 
the repertoire of a prima donna, requir- 
ing phenomenal dramatic force as well 
as musical talent. Nordica imbued her 
part with a novel interest, and developed 
gems of melody where others had dis- 
covered nothing. 

Nordica has not alone a magnificent 
vocal organ, but an innate sense of what 
is required of her heroines; her tech- 
nique is irreproachable, and her acting 
natural. Her dramatic fervor is startling 








in its intensity, and she rises to as sub- 
lime heights as any tragic actress. 

“You cannot imagine the difficulty 
of rehearsing a réle in an unfamiliar 
tongue!” said the versatile artist. “It 
requires the closest application, and is 
almost as difficult as learning a new 
part. After singing almost entirely in 
Italian, it is not easy to fit the German 
words to the music. I consider that no 
Wagnerian opera should be sung in any 
but the mother tongue of the great 
composer. At Baireuth Frau Wagner’s 
unswerving confidence in my ability 
did much to reassure me; I had little 
time for preparation, and was nervous 
over the result. I am glad that Frau 
Wagner’s confidence was not misplaced ; 
ever since that time she has been my de- 
voted friend ; here is a letter I have just 
received from her.” 

Nordica extracted a dainty missive 
from the pocket of her Pompadour tea- 
gown. The widow of the great com- 
poser writes delightfully, and her letter 
recalled many of the pleasant incidents 
which occurred during Nordica’s visit 
to the little town of Baireuth; there 
were many expressions of gratitude for 
the singer, who Frau Cosima declared 
had more than fulfilled her expectations. 
The epistle ended with a cordial hope 
that at some day not far distant, Madame 
Nordica would return. 

“German music, especially that of 
Wagner, is the essence of all that is ar- 
tistic and beautiful,” said Nordica. 
“TI much prefer to sing in German 
opera, but while I pronounce in favor 
of the latter, I believe that the Teutonic 
methods of voice-training are bad. 
The Italian teachers are far the best, 
and I should always advise girls to go 
to Italy for study, although there are 
many excellent opportunities for voice 
culture in the conservatories estab- 
lished in most of the large cities of our 
own country.” 

Although the lyric triumphs of an 
artist are of the greatest interest to the 
public, everyone wants to know some- 
thing about her personal appearance. 
Nordica sat in her charming apart- 
ments, the sun streaming in the big 
windows; she was fresh from the 
triumphs of the night before, when 
she had assumed her great role of 





























Isolde ; there was a sparkle in her eyes, 
and a pretty color in her cheeks, as she 


spoke modestly about herself. Around 
her were scattered the superb offerings 
of the night previous; the tables, 
chairs, and the grand piano, were 
loaded with wreaths tied with broad, 
floating ribbons of every hue, and in 
tall crystal vases stood splendid Jacque 
roses and golden-stamened lilies. Nor- 
dica sat in the midst of a coterie of 
admirers ; her attire was simple, yet ele- 
gant, consisting of a Pompadour tea- 
gown of flowered silk in delicate shades 
of maize color and rose, with a lining 
of tender heliotrope satin. The creamy 
lace fell in ripples from her soft, white 
throat, and was caught with a splendid 
brooch, consisting of a diamond en- 
circled turquoise, a gift of royalty; the 
same jewels were set in the bracelets, 
clasped about her rounded wrists, and 
shone softly from the rings which 
adorned her fair, white hands. 

Nordica is not a beauty in the strict- 
est meaning of the word, but has a 
handsome, intelligent face, the eyes in- 
stinct with a light, now earnest, now 
replete with mischievous import. Her 
nose is well proportioned, and her full, 
red lips seem the very gateway of song ; 
the complexion is of creamy whiteness, 
with a faint tinge of color, and the 
chestnut-brown hair is brushed away 
from the white forehead in careless, 
waving masses, a few curly locks escap- 
ing as if to soften the contour of the 
face. The figure of the diva, is rather 
inclined to embonpoint, and her throat 
and shoulders are superb. There is an 
air of frank bonhomie in her manner, and 
her conversation is witty and sparkling. 

The singer chats unreservedly about 
herself, but is neither egotistic nor self- 
laudatory. 

“T have worked hard for everything 
I have achieved,” said she, with a proud 
smile ; ‘‘nothing came to me, neither 
opportunity nor luck. My steadfast 
purpose was to earn a place for myself 
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beside the great singers of the century. 
Many a time I was almost ready to 
give up in despair, but this feeling 
never lasted long, and I returned to my 
studies with renewed energy. No, I do 
not believe in luck—only work, work, 
work.” 

While Melba’s voice is of liquid pur- 
ity and remarkable flexibility, it lacks 
the power and subtlety of Nordica’s. 
Melba’s temperament, as compared to 
that of Nordica, is as ice to fire ; her 
personality is graceful and pleasing, 
but she is unable to imbue her réles 
with the passion and dramatic fervor 
which are inherent in the characteriza- 
tions of the American prima donna. 
Each in her respective way has scored 
triumphant successes, but to Nordica, 
the peerless example of what persever- 
ance and pluck can do, may be awarded 
the palm. 
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SOME INDUSTRIAL 


ART SCHOOLS FOR WOMEN 


By Mary Annable Fanton 


S there a field for women in the prac- 
tice of industrial art in the United 
States? Unquestionably there is, if 

women are willing to devote time enough 
to ploughing the field properly, and can 
become sufficiently imbued with the 
first principles of agriculture: that 
reaping does not precede ploughing, 
and that it is impossible to raise every 
variety of produce in a single field in 
one season. 

The field is all right; that there are 
failures and embittered lives arises from 
the too infrequent appreciation of the 
fact that success is not met in industrial 
art until a student ceases to regard it as 
a pastime and enters into it seriously 
from a professional standpoint. There 
is always a market for the various lines 
of designs, if they are original in 
thought and correct in execution, but 
these two qualifications are essential. 

The young girl who ventures to New 


York, laboring under the old supersti- 
tion that beauty, style, winning manners, 
or even influential letters will be per- 
mitted to supplement ignorance and 
faulty drawing, must eventually return 
to her home more practical, but sadder ; 
for there is no room for her to compete 
with progressive women in city life. A 
sex distinction in the estimate of work 
does not prevail. Beauty may excite ad- 
miration, and helplessness sympathy, 
even in a crowded business office, but 
neither one nor the other will create a 
demand for poor designs. 

There are in existence in New York 
not less than a half-dozen schools where 
industrial art in every branch is taught 
by scores of competent instructors, and 
women are admitted to these schools on 
precisely the same footing as men. In- 
deed, two of the six are devoted entirely 
to the instruction of women. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler, whom a clever 
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young artist has recently called the 
“Patron Saint of Industrial Art,” be- 
lieves that this practical form of art is 
essentially a woman’s domain, ‘“ because 
so very much of decorative work is along 


the domestic line.” Men seem to have 
recognized this fact, for in many of the 
departments in industrial art there is 
no competition whatever with the stern- 
er sex. This want of competition did 
not at first work for good among those 
who did not love art for art’s sake, but 
the repeated failures and disappoint- 
ments that have been the portion of so 
many girls who have commenced work 
without proper preparation are bearing 
fruit. 

What sane woman would dream of 
coming to New York to study law or 
medicine or civil-engineering for three, 
or even six, months, thinking that, at the 
end of that time, she could support 
herself by practising any one of those 
professions? Yet this absurd idea is 
encountered every day in the city art 
schools. Not that genius or talent are 
demanded for success—they are requi- 
site now and then, to be sure, in every 
profession to open up new pathways 
and freshen intellectual effort—but the 
woman who will give to her study of 
applied art perseverance, patience, and 
steady application to every detail will, 
in the course of two or three years, win 
for herself — perhaps, not a laurel 
wreath, but certainly money enough 
every month to meet board-bills and 
even allow some little latitude in the 
choice of pretty bonnets. And if, after 
graduating with honors, her courage 
holds out for yet a few years of hard 
grinding, she may one day awaken to 
the ecstasy of seeing her signature un- 
der illustrations in the leading month- 
lies, or she may find herself employed 
by a publishing house as the designer of 
their finest book-covers, or serving as 
“art-director” in some fashionable print- 
ing firm. But these rewards, except in 
rare instances, do not come without 
months of earnest work and patient 
waiting. 

It is astonishing what vague, false 
ideas women hold as to the requisites 
and limitations of industrial art, expect- 
ing in many cases to make an income of 
from $5,000 to $15,000 a year for sup- 
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plying the public with designs that are 
not noticeable for either originality or 
good technic. 

Mrs. Wheeler gives the following 
practical advice to every girl or woman 
who desires to adopt industrial art as a 
profession: ‘ Bring a liberal educa- 
tion to the city with you. Then take 
two years of hard study at some school 
of applied design. During the two 
years’ time gather from outside sources, 
libraries, and museums all the general 
literary information possible with re- 
gard to the different epochs and styles 
of art work. As a post-graduate course 
enter some manufactory where art is ap- 
plied, and gain a thorough knowledge 
of business principles and technic. You 
will then know the highest standards 
of art; yet be prepared to drop below 
these standards to cope with the de- 
mands of the public—but not from 
ignorant necessity.” 

The Society of Associated Artists, of 
which Mrs. Wheeler is the head, with- 
out actually furnishing instruction to 
classes of art students, has worked 
steadily from its inauguration for the 
advancement of the practical arts; not 
only to elevate the standard of work 
done in every branch of interior decora- 
tion, but to broaden the field for in- 
dustrial art workers by so ordering these 
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decorations as to encourage originality 
in thought and execution among the ar- 
tists in their employ, and to afford op- 
portunity for the free play of talent. 
From the start this society has insist- 
ed that thorough training in the fine 
arts, as well as in the industrial arts, is 
requisite for the grade of work called 
for in this new profession. Some of the 
women who have so elevated the stand- 
ard of mural decoration in the United 
States are already well known to the 
world of art as landscape-painters and 
portrait-painters of marked ability. 
Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler’s well-known daughter, 
has brought to bear on her work in the 
decorative line an art education of an 
exceptionally high character. Her en- 
tire life has been spent in an art atmos- 
phere, and while in Paris she studied 
for years in Julien’s studio under such 
masters as F. P. Laurens, Benjamin 
Constant, MM. Bouguereau and Doucet. 
Yet, beautiful as are her studies from 
life, vivid and realistic as are her clever 
portraits of both old people and babies, 
it seems no degradation of art when her 
genius appears in the exquisite mural 
decorations for which the Associated 
Artists are famous. Mrs. Keith agrees 
with her mother that this separation of 
the fine arts from the practical is not 
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true art, or productive of good results 
on either side, and that the finest educa- 


‘tion and the rarest genius and talent are 


not too good, but just good enough, for 
the needs of industrial art. 

More than five hundred students were 
received for the fall of 95 in the new 
studios of the Woman’s Art School at 
Cooper Union. The old rooms, for- 
merly occupied by pupils, have been 
converted into a museum of decorative 
art, after the model of the Palais de 
lIndustrie, in Paris. Here a magnifi- 
cent collection of busts and statues has 
been placed, to cultivate the eye and 
taste of art students. There are copies 
of the most famous antiques in the Vat- 
ican and Louvre, as well as a fine series 
of reproductions of the Elgin marbles 
from the British Museum. 

The course of study in industrial art 
at Cooper Institute is never less than 
three years. A pupil who enters for a 
shorter time must leave with incom- 
pleted studies, and without commenda- 
tion or diploma. Students are not ad- 
mitted to either the illustrating or 
designing classes without first learning 
to sketch from the antique, and then 
undergoing a year’s careful instruction 
in drawing from life. 

The intention at Cooper Union is that 
the grounding in industrial art shall 
be quite as thorough 
as is the preparatory 
course for painting or 
sculpture, and that 
every pupil who re- 
ceives a diploma shall 
be an artist, in the real 
sense of being an art 
lover, whether her ef- 
forts in life are to be 
directed toward trying 
to secure honorable 
mention at the Paris 
Salon or to designing 
anatomical freaks for 
fashion-plates. Peter 
Cooper’s money is ex- 
pected to cultivate ar- 
tistic morals, even if it 
cannot guarantee them 
to outlive financial 
straits and unscrupu- 
lous competition. 

And this undersell- 
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Modelling Class at the 


ing of designs by pupils who desire a 
little pin-money is one of the most se- 
rious evils that can threaten the pro- 
fession of industrial art. For instance, 
a carefully drawn original design for 
wall-paper, in three pieces—side walls, 
frieze, and ceiling—should bring $60, and 
manufacturers were formerly willing to 
pay that ; but women who never intend 
to become proficient in the art, and hence 
will not suffer by disposing of half-fin- 
ished designs under value, will sell a set 
of sketches for $10, and they have been 
sold as low as fifty cents. No doubt 
these sales are made by women who do 
not realize that they are doing a flagrant 
injustice to every earnest worker in in- 
dustrial art, as well as lowering the 
standard of art itself in the eyes of 
manufacturers and the public. For 
what may start as a fad often grows 
into a taste, and then into common 
practice, until the love of the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful can be for a 
time almost totally obliterated. 

Miss Talbot, who is at the head of the 
Industrial Art Department at Cooper 
Union, is a woman of rare artistic cult- 
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ure. Her art studies were pursued 
first at the Boston Museum of Art, 
under Howard C. Walker, and later in 
London, under the famous English dec- 
orator, Louis F. Day. The names of 
some of her pupils in the illustrating 
class are already familiar to the public 
in the art work of the more prominent 
pericdicals. It is probably not gener- 
ally known that the architect who did 
the interior decorations for Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt’s summer home, the Marble 
House, was assisted in executing his de- 
signs by some of the clever girls who 
were at that time doing good work at 
Cooper Union, 

The constantly increasing number of 
newspapers and fashion journals that 
require fairly good, though not high- 
priced, art work is opening up a large 
field for young illustrators who are will- 
ing to begin humbly, keeping their 
standard high, though compelled to 
work below it ; realizing that no matter 
how long it may take to climb the 
ladder of any profession, nothing short 
of genius can skip the first few rounds. 

The New York School of Applied De- 
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sign, which is exclusively for women, 
was organized some three years ago, for 
the purpose of furnishing instruction 
that would enable women to earn a live- 
lihood by the employment of their taste 
and manual dexterity in the application 
of ornamental designs to industrial art. 

A novel feature of the instruction in 
this school is that every department 
is in the hands of an instructor who is 
himself artistically employed in the 
business he teaches. Dan Beard, who 
is famous in “black and white,” is at 
the head of the class in illustrating ; 
Mr. Hewitt, of the firm of Lord & 
Hewitt, architects, teaches architecture, 





Miss Gannon. 


and so on throughout the curriculum. 
Thus the work is rendered practical 
from the start. Girls are taught to 
design work that will sell, by men who 
are in the habit of selling it. 

Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, who founded 
the school in 1892, is an enthusiast in 
women’s work. She is not satisfied to 
rest, now that the school has in this 
short time become self-supporting, but 
desires that the pupils shall enjoy the 
same advantage. Every possible assist- 
ance is rendered by the officers to aid 
them in disposing of their work, and 
without charging the customary heart- 
rending percentage. 

The school is very proud of the fact 
that its women were the first in this 


country to have their designs hung on 
a line with the work of the mascu- 
line contributors of the Architectural 
League. The first feminine members of 
the Sketch Club were also pupils of 
the School of Applied Design. 

Miss Gannon and Miss Hand, two 
young graduates from the architectural 
department of this school, are already 
known to fame from Maine to San Fran- 
cisco. A $40,000 hospital in Califor- 
nia, as well as some of the new model 
tenement-houses in New York, are in 
the process of erection from their plans ; 
and it is a well-known fact that their 
designs for these buildings were ac- 
cepted over those of some of the best 
architects in the country. At present 
they are engaged on the designs for a 
woman’s hotel; not on the old Stew- 
art prison plan, but a place where, to 
quote Miss Gannon, “ a woman can come 
and go, and be happy, so long as she 
pays her board and behaves herself, and 
where she can register without an ex- 
press wagon to bring her credentials, 
for credentials do not always mean char- 
acter.” 

The prizes given at the School of Ap- 
plied Design are often of great assist- 
ance to clever girls who find the gain- 
ing of a thorough art education a heavy 
financial strain. In the wall-paper de- 
partment there are two prizes, one of 
$100 and one of $50. In the silk de- 
partment the first prize is again $100. 
There are three prizes in the water-color 
sketch class—one of $10 and two of 
$5 each ; while prizes to the extent of 
$10 are given for special merit in the 
book-cover, carpet, and architectural de- 
partments. 

The Artist-Artisan Institute, which 
during the past summer has united with 
Mrs. Corey’s School of Industrial Art 
and Technical Design, is one of the 
most thoroughly practical industrial 
art colleges in the country. Among the 
instructors are such noted men as Wal- 
ter Shirlaw, F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, 
George H. Shorey, and G. W. Edwards ; 
for Mr. John Ward Stimson, who organ- 
ized the school, believed that the train- 
ing of an artisan should begin with a 
thorough course of study in the fine 
arts, and that a general knowledge of 
the underlying principles of art was 
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quite as essential to the industrial-art 
student as the most careful training in 
technic. 

This theory has long been recognized 
in Europe as a vital point in the in- 
struction of men for work in artistic 
designing ; but it is only in the last few 
years that our American schools have 
realized how important it is that a pro- 
fessional artisan should have a thorough 
preliminary course of study in fine arts. 

The prices for tuition at the Artist- 
Artisan Institute, as at every other school 
for industrial art in the city, are exceed- 
ingly moderate ; not in order that a 
pupil may, for a small expenditure, gain 
a smattering of ideas, turn out poor 
work, undersell good workers, and event- 
ually be compelled to recognize herself 
a failure, but rather to put it in the 
power of every capable woman who is 
willing to devote time, energy, and a 
reasonable amount of money to the 
cause to gain a permanent livelihood. 

And if, by chance, a woman has the 
good fortune to start with a fair basis 
of talent, let her not think for one instant 
that New York is waiting for her. Na- 
poleon was very fond of snubbing in- 
subordinate officers by telling them 
that “there were no necessary men.” It 
is equally true that there are no necessary 
women. An unknown understudy seems 
to be waiting to fill every place in life, 


and marked ability, though desirable, 
does not always win immediate recog- 
nition. Talent ofttimes feeds at cheap 
restaurants, and genius has been clothed 
from the bargain counter. 

It is not wise for a student in indus- 
trial art to take up a single specialty, 
except in the broader departments of 
architecture and illustrating. To learn 
to design patterns for wall-papers alone, 
or for carpets exclusively, may in the 
end enable a girl to supply herself with 
pin-money, but, will not serve as a vis- 
ible means of support. There are two 
recent graduates of the Artist-Artisan 
Institute who, inside of a couple of 
years, have rendered themselves self- 
supporting in New York. But notice | 
the variety of lines on which they work. 
Miss Amy Mali Hicks is employed as 
instructor of historic ornament, applied 
design, principles of decoration, and 
out-door sketching in the school from 
which she graduated. She is “art di- 
rector” for the Lotus Press, and has 
furnished designs in metal tracery for 
Tiffany. Miss Mira Burr Edson has not 
only designed book-covers fine enough 
to be exhibited at the Architectural 
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League, but is exceed- 
ingly clever in her 
water-color sketches of 
rural scenes and inte- 
riors ; although it is as 
“the first woman who 
has given her attention 
to designing artistic 
bill-posters ” that Miss 
Edson’s name is most 
often mentioned. 
These illustrations 
are not given to prove 
that it is a mistake to 
concentrate one’s efforts 
on a certain line of 
study, but rather to 
convince every student 
that what is needful is 
a grounding in the fundamental princi- 
ples of art, so complete that the mind 
is not only on the alert to avail itself of 
every fresh suggestion that can be offered 
in special lines, but also ready to orig- 
inate new departures to satisfy the 
world’s love of novelty, or, perhaps, to 
aid in the actual growth of public cult- 
ure. Thorough training in industri- 
al art should teach pupils to think so 





Miss Hicks. 


seriously, yet broadly, 
that they are not com- 
pelled to drag some 
time-worn specialty to 
the feet of a satiated 
public; but are capa- 
ble, rather, of feeling 
the public pulse in ad- 
vance and meeting the 
need that has scarcely 
found expression. 

One thousand dollars 
is @ very moderate 
amount of money to 
devote to a three years’ 
course in industrial art. 
Tuition and material 
alone must necessitate 
an expenditure of at 
least three hundred dollars, and seven 
hundred dollars additional is the small- 
est possible estimate for board, car-fare, 
and unavoidable incidental expenses. 
Money gained by the fortunate sale of 
designs or winning of prizes, though 
possible, cannot be counted upon as 
sure income, and, if forthcoming, is 
quite apt to be absorbed in extending 
the narrow one-thousand-dollar limit. 


GREAT SINGERS OF THIS CENTURY 
By Albert L. Parkes 


Vill 


HE most emphatic vocal represent- 
| ative of American grit and musical 
talent is Annie Louise Cary, a vig- 
orous Pine-Tree State beauty, whose 
birthplace, Wayne, Kennebec County, 
Me., was then virtually in the back- 
woods. Born in the same year as Clara 
Louise Kellogg, it is a question which 
of this famous duo of songbirds can 
claim seniority on the score of age. 
This fact, however, remains, that 1842 
and 1843 furnished the operatic stage 
with five of the greatest prime donne 
of this century. These included Ade- 
lina Patti, Paulina Lucca, Christine 
Nilsson, Annie Louise Cary, and Clara 
Louise Kellogg. 
Affording exceptional evidence of re- 
markable tone-powers, little Annie im- 


bibed her first knowledge of scales and 
exercises at Boston, where she pursued 
her studies with so much enthusiasm 
that she soon became a vocal card in 
Dr. Bartol’s church choir. The usual 
“expense ” concert followed in due time, 
whereby, at the age of twenty-four, Miss 
Cary was enabled to cross the Atlantic 
to complete her vocal training, in the 
hope of obtaining a public hearing and 
such indorsement as would label her as 
au fait for the American operatic mar- 
ket. 

Corsi, at Milan, Mme. Viardot-Garcia, 
the original Fides of Meyerbeer’s “ Le 
Prophéte,” at Baden-Baden, and Henry 
C. Deacon, of London, successively de- 
voted their experience and knowledge 
to finishing one of the most beautiful 
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Annie Louise Cary. 


cantabile contralto voices ever heard in 
this country. The critics called her 
singing “vocal velvet” after she had 
made her début, as Azucena, in “Il 
Trovatore,” at Copenhagen, less than a 
year after landing in Europe. 

It was here that Ferdinand Strakosch 
became her manager, and with him the 
queenly American prima donna toured 
Sweden and Norway to a series of nota- 
bly warm receptions. 

Subsequently, at Berlin and London, 
Annie Louise Cary conquered the crit- 
ics by her superb voice and dramatic 
powers, and reigned supreme in fash- 
ionable favor through her graces of per- 
son and manner. 

Thus labelled with European approval 
she returned to this country under the 
management of Max Strakosch, and to- 
gether with Christine Nilsson, appeared 
at the Academy of Music in the early 





seventies. We hear a great deal of talk 
in these days about ideal “ Faust ” casts 
at five dollars a seat, but when Cary 
sang the réle of Siebel, Nilsson that of 
Margherita, Campanini, Faust, Nan- 
netti, Mephisto, and Maurel, Valentine, 
for three dollars a seat, it will be real- 
ized that there was a big difference in 
the cast of “Faust” at the Academy ~ 
and the late “ideal” cast at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. All the artists 
named were young and handsome, and it 
will be acknowledged that none of them 
—Nilsson, Cary, Campanini, Maurel, or 
Nannetti—have been surpassed, either 
individually or collectively, in their re- 
spective réles ; but the new generations 
of opera patrons are content, and that is 
enough. 

To return to Cary. She became the 
pride of New York opera patrons in 
consequence of her magnificent vocal 
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and dramatic interpretations of Leonora, 
in “ La Favorita,” Amneris, in “ Aida,” 
and Ortruda, in “ Lohengrin.” 

She was much beloved by her fellow- 
artists, because as a contralto singer she 
distanced all rivalry, while as a woman 
she was jolly and considerate. In the 
zenith of her fame she became Mrs. 
Raymond, and retired permanently from 
the stage to enjoy the repose and luxury 
of her Fifth Avenue home. 

There are other great contralto sing- 
ers, but none with that lovely quality of 
tone possessed by the sweet singer from 
the backwoods of Maine. 


THERE are numberless veteran opera 
habitués who ‘retain joyous memories of 
the Academy of Music in the palmy days 
of its early life when Signor Pasquale 
Brignoli was the idol of the swagger 
belles and swell beaux of fashionable 
Gotham. A quarter of a century ago 
the Flora McFlimseys of that period 
designated him as “the silver-voiced 
tenor,” but when Father Time had 


Strewn their heads 
With silver threads, 


poor Brignoli’s flattering nom du salon 
was cut down to a terse but rugged 
“ Brig.” 

This once favorite singer was of hum- 
ble Italian origin, but in his youth re- 
vealed such a lovely quality of voice 
that several wealthy Romans combined 
to aid him with the necessary funds to 
attain the musical education requisite 
for a successful operatic career. In due 
course of time young Brignoli appeared 
as Edgardo, in Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” at Florence, and ob- 
tained gratifying recognition. Subse- 
quently, at St. Petersburg, Paris, and 
other chief cities of continental Europe, 
he was hailed as a new vocal luminary 
in the firmament of great tenori di graz. 

At the beginning of the final half of 
the current century, Brignoli’s star of 
fortune was in the ascendant. Being 
intensely superstitious he believed that 
he was the exclusive protégé of the 
fickle goddess, who, he claimed, had di- 
rected his footsteps to the land of the 
setting sun. He was practically justi- 
fied in this impression by the fact that 


he arrived in New York to appear at 
the dedication of the then new Acad- 
emy of Music, and to participate in the 
first presentation of Verdi’s “Il Trova- 
tore,” as its romantic and melodious 
hero. This occurred on April 30, 1854, 
when, as Manrico, Signor Brignoli was 
associated artistically with Signora Stef- 
fanoni as Leonora, Signor Amodio as 
Di Luna, Mile. Felicita Vestvali as Azu- 
cena, and Signor Coletti as Ferrando. 

It was a memorable occasion, and 
made “Il Trovatore” arid Signor ‘Brig- 
noli the favored lyric menu of this 
country for overtwenty years. In those 
days the tenor, then in his early thir- 
ties, was the pet of nearly all the maid- 
ens and matrons of New York’s upper- 
tendom. He was regarded by them as 
such a “nice” young man that the ta- 
bles in his hotel rooms groaned daily 
beneath their loads of fragrant billets- 
doux, one-half of which were consigned, 
unopened, to the tender view of his 
brass-buttoned valet. 

Signor Brignoli was then a little above 
the medium height, slim, and tastefully 
dressed, but with an awkward, sham- 
bling gait which marred his movements 
on both the stage and the promenade. 
He enjoyed his macaroni and risotto 
hugely, and, as already stated, he was 
so terribly superstitious that he wore a 
big cluster of carved coral horns dan- 
gling from his watch-chain, which he 
fingered incessantly so as to utilize their 
talismanic properties as foils to the 
dreaded jetiatura (evil eye). About ten 
years ago he lost his coral charm, and 
with it he declared that “Fortune had 
deserted him,” and, in consequence, he 
became very despondent ; which was in 
striking contrast with his previous im- 
perious bearing. His reception in New 
York, and the manner in which he was 
féted and petted by maidens of gentle 
birtii, caused him to, figuratively, act 
like a spoiled child. This was revealed 
in his wayward, autocratic bearing to 
even his daintiest worshippers, while 
his brusque despotism afflicted his man- 
agers and artistic confréres with many 
bad quarter-hours. 

Signor Brignoli’s voice was remarka- 
ble for its sweetness and purity rather 
than for its strength, while as an actor, 
to use a phrase of the sidewalks, he was 
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“not in it;” yet for nearly a quarter of 
a century he was one of the most popu- 
lar tenors known to the American lyric 
stage. 

The ensuing season that courteous 
impresario, Max Maretzek, organized a 
company for a tour of Cuba and Mexico, 
and secured Signor Brignoli, Mlle. Anna 
de la Grange, Signor Amodio, and Miss 
Adelaide Phillips for his principal vocal 
quartette, to sing for a brief season at 
the Tacon Theatre, Havana. The ca- 
balleros and senoritas had already heard 
of the new tenor fresh from his New 
York conquests, and fashionable Ha- 
banero expectation was on tiptoe. The 
first night came with a tremendously 
large and stylish assemblage to get its 
maiden glimpse of “ Il Trovatore,” with 
Brignolias Manrico ; but, strange to re- 
late, Signor Amodio, as the Count di 
Luna bore off the honors of the per- 
formance. In appearance Signor Amo- 
dio looked like a dumpy cask resting 
upon short stilts, surmounted by a 
black thimble with a white feather stuck 
in it; but he possessed the most beau- 
tiful barytone voice ever heard. His 
singing of the aria, “Il balen,” trans- 
formed those in front, who had pre- 


- viously jeered at his peculiar physique, 


into his most sincere and enthusiastic 
admirers. This gave Signor Brignoli 
the blues, and he resolved to adopt the 
methods he pursued in New York when 
displeased with anybody or anything— 
to disappoint both the public and im- 
presario by refusing to sing, on the plea 
of having a sore throat. 

In Cuba, and, for that matter, in near- 
ly all of the countries south of Louisiana, 
there are official censors present at all 
performances, and as an example in 
Havana, one member of the ayuntamiento 
(municipality) occupies the centre box 
facing the stage as judge, to note if the 
performances are given as announced in 
the newspapers, on posters, and in the 
programmes ; also to observe if there 
are curtailments of the works presented, 
or changes, or omissions from the casts, 
unless previously made with official ap- 
proval. When opera is given, and a 
singer is too ill from any cause to par- 
ticipate in the performances, the im- 
presario must notify the ayuntamiento, if 
possible, before the doors open, and then 
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the censor sends an official surgeon to 
examine and report upon the condition 
of the ailing artist. If it isa genuine 
case, the impresario is permitted to em- 
ploy a substitute, but if it is a sham, it 
is perform, pay a fine, or go to prison, 
for the shammer. 

Signor Brignoli having determined 
to resent the indifference of the Haba- 
neros, and being ignorant of the strin- 
gent stage laws of Cuba, resolved to 
have a sore throat at the next perform- 
ance, in which he was to appear as 
Edgardo, in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
So on the afternoon preceding the an- 
nounced opera his affliction came on. 
Impresario Maretzek at once notified 
the censor of Brignoli’s sad condition, 
and about four o’clock an official doc- 
tor visited the irate tenor by direction 
of the Marquis de Aguas Cearas, presi- 
dent of the ayuntamiento, to report in 
regard to his sickness. The only symp- 
toms of “sore throat” visible to the 
physican was Brignoli’s wonderful fac- 
ulty for macaroni, which he was dis- 
posing of in a vivid manner when his 
visitor called. After examining the 
singer’s tonsils, etc., the courteous man 
of medicine advised his patient to fin- 
ish his hearty meal, and before going 
to the opera-house to take a short 
drive, and then he would find himself 
fully restored to health. 

The silver-voiced tenor, while men- 
tally indorsing all the doctor had ad- 
vised, proclaimed him to be better fitted 
to cobble shoes than to practise medi- 
cine. This being reported to the presi- 
dent, he despatched a military surgeon 
with two uniformed attendants to ex- 
amine the afflicted singer. Upon the 
surgeon’s arrival he felt Brignoli’s 
pulse, examined his eyes, looked into 
his throat, and then shaking his head 
seriously, he solemnly declared, “ Yes, 
they are preliminary symptoms of yel- 
low fever.” Then he wrote on a slip of 
paper and gave it to one of his attend- 
ants, to whom he whispered the word 
** quick.” 

By this time the superstitious tenor 
had become extremely nervous, as he 
knew it to be dangerous to tamper 
with healthy vocal organs. At last he 
could endure suspense no longer, and 
implored the doctor to tell him what he 
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had prescribed. ‘Only a mild dose,” 
he replied, cheerfully ; adding, “‘ you see, 
I shall apply two hundred leeches to 
your throat for a beginning, and intend 
to repeat the dose until your throat is 
relieved.” 

“Oh, mamma mia!” (Oh, my mother !) 
fairly yelled Brignoli with his beautiful 
voice, easily reaching the high B; “ two 
hundred leeches! believe me I am per- 
fectly well, and I will show you to- 
night whether and how I can sing.” 

He did sing at that performance in a 
manner that even surprised his impre- 
sario, as well as the public, the critics, 
and the censor. It is an old saying 
that you can take a horse to water, but 
you cannot make him drink; but in 
Havana, if the operatic stream is there, 
the vocal horse must drink or be leeched 
into thirst. 

Upon his return to New York, Brig- 
noli sang with Christine Nilsson and 
other great artists, and subsequently 
he toured the country in concerts under 
Max Strakosch’s direction. This organ- 
ization contained also Mile. Cordier, a 
young and charming contralto, whose 
face was not her fortune, and whose 
luxuriant hair was very beautiful and 
intensely black, and was much photo- 
graphed, as its owner never permitted 
her face to face an active camera. Be- 
sides these, there was the great pianist, 
Gottschalk, and Carlo Patti (brother of 
Adelina), a fine violin virtuoso. 

An example of Brignoli’s gallantry 
will be found in the following incident : 
At the close of August, 1870, I had just 
given an operatic concert at Mansfield, 
O., which then appeared to me about 
as large as two blocks in Morrisania. 
There was a big, old frame building on 
the principal and very short street bear- 
ing the word “ Hotel” in drunken let- 
ters. The office and bar were combined 
in one room, in the centre of which an 
immense cast-iron drum stove was en- 
circled by rustic “sitters,” who amused 
themselves drinking Indian cholagogue, 
a malarial fever nostrum, and discoloring 
clean sawdust in square boxes. 

It was early on Sunday when Max 
Strakosch and Brignoli and party ar- 
rived, and were received by a lusty 
colored man in a blue checked ging- 
ham jumper, who performed the duties 











Brignoli, 


Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


of clerk, bartender, hostler, and table- 
waiter. The party were soon registered: 
in a large book, whose grease-stained 
pages resembled a map of Russia. 

The assignment of rooms to the dis- 
tinguished artists was a knotty problem 
for the colored Pooh Bah, as I had the 
best room in the hotel, and that was 
decorated with plain whitewash on the 
walls, a strip of rag carpet beside a 
mottled yellow bedstead, and a wash- 
stand of limited capacity, flanked on 
each side by song-and-dance pictures 
cut from a minstrel programme. The 
room was large and had three windows, 
but all the other rooms were extremely 
small and painfully economical in their 
appointments. 

Signor Brignoli and valet were first 
entered on the book, then Mlle. Cordier 
and maid, and after that Gottschalk, 
Patti, and Strakosch. Isaw the number 
assigned to Mlle. Cordier ; it was on the 
top floor and was simply dreadful, as my 
people had the better rooms. Know- 
ing all the artists well, I suggested that 
as I proposed to leave on the early 
train next morning I would exchange 
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my room with Mile. Cordier. This she 
gladly acceded to, and accordingly she 
was shown there by the colored man. 
On his return he escorted Brignoli to 
his kennel on the top floor, but in his 
ascent of the uncarpeted stairs the tenor 
saw the contralto’s quarters. That was 
enough. He rushed downstairs and 
angrily exclaimed in Italian to Max 
Strakosch, “‘I do not sing to-night, my 
throat is bad.” 

The affrighted Max nervously asked, 
““ Why?” 

“T must have Cordier’s room,” was 
the terse response. 

Then I interfered, telling the manager 
in German, as Brignoli understood a 
little English, that I had given up my 
room, for which I paid extra, to the con- 
tralto and her maid, and that if they 
were to be ousted I would resume 
my vacated quarters. Poor Strakosch ! 
He pleaded so earnestly for the room on 
the ground of the loss Brignoli’s aban- 
donment of his concert that evening 
would entail, that I reluctantly yielded. 
Brignoli was happy, and soon answered 
the luncheon gong by coming to the 
table in his shirt-sleeves. The menu 
comprised milk and apple-pies, with 
pale blue adamant crusts which had 
been hardened in tin plates. The tenor 
removed an entire pie from its metal 
casing by grasping the strong paste 
portion with both hands. Then, plant- 
ing his elbows on the table, he made 
three of the petrified dainties disappear. 

In 1879 Colonel Mapleson secured 
Brignoli for Her . Majesty’s Theatre, 
London, where the tenor was only fairly 
received. He returned very soon to 
his old quarters in New York, but he 
was no longer the fashionable pet of 
other days. 

Signor Brignoli was first married to 
Kate Duckworth, an English contralto 
of fine abilities, who sang the role of 
Azucena in “Tl Trovatore” as Mile. Mo- 
rensi, during its second season at the 
Academy of Music. She died soon 
after, and some years later he was 
again married to Isabella McCullough, 
a beautiful native prima donna, who 
also died subsequently ; and it was re- 
ported that neither of these unions 
were remarkably harmonious. During 
his later years the tenor became very 
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poor, and his generous host of the 
Everett House made him a free boarder 
while affording him all the hotel com- 
forts he had enjoyed in his days of 
prosperity. 

This spoiled singer died three years 
ago, and many grandmammas of the cur- 
rent period may yet derive pleasure in 
memories of their devotion at the lyric 
shrine of the silver-voiced tenor of their 
enthusiastic salad days. 


Tuus far England, compared with 
this country, has made little progress 
in prima-donna culture, owing to lack 
of material, due, possibly, to climatic 
causes ; and for that reason the excep- 
tional vocal gifts of Louisa Fanny Pyne, 
a native of London, were highly es- 
teemed in all the musical centres of 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. Miss Pyne came ofa singing 
family, of which her paternal uncle was 
a renowned tenor; and it was his care- 
ful and well-directed tuition that de- 
veloped her lovely soprano, so that at 
the age of fifteen, in the fall of 1849, 
she made her début at the Boulogne 
(France) Opera-House as Amina, in “ La 
Sonnambula,” to a genuine ovation. 

Her voice was a pure soprano of re- 
markable sympathetic sweetness, and of 
great flexibility, compass, and resonance ; 
and besides these qualities its intona- 
tions were marvellously true to tune. 
In face and physique she was a perfect 
replica of Queen Victoria, and later on 
when singing the réle of Catarina, in 
Auber’s “Crown Diamonds,” the last 
scene was the exact reproduction of the 
royal throne salon, and the prima donna 
was costumed in robes exactly like 
those worn by the Queen on grand oc- 
casions of state. Sitting on the throne 
surrounded by a fac-simile of the British 
Court, Miss Pyne warbled Rodh’s great 
aria with variations for the flute, in a 
manner that thrilled her hearers. It 
was sung by her as a finale to Auber’s 
masterpiece, and elicited exciting en- 
thusiasm. Queen Victoria rarely omitted 
occupying the royal box when the “ Brit- 
ish lark” trilled the finale to this opera. 

“The Bohemian Girl” was at that 
period the most popular opera in the 
English lyric repertory, and in it Miss 
Romer had created the réle of Arline ; 
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but with the advent of Miss Pyne on 
the operatic stage that part was con- 
sidered as her own for many years. In 
this work she was associated with Will- 
iam Henry Harrison, a young and 
handsome tenor, Mr. Borrani (Barnet), 
a fine barytone, and her sister Susan, a 
very agreeable contralto. 

The tenor was known in London as 
“ Beast” Harrison, in consequence of 
his having first appeared as the Bear, 
in Planche’s burlesque of “ Beauty and 
the Beast.” It came about in this wise. 
Mme. Celeste was managing the theatre 
where the burlesque was announced for 
presentation, but the tenor cast for 
Bruin “put on frills” at the last re- 
hearsal, and left Celeste in the lurch be- 
cause he couldn’t have his own way. 
Almost frantic through this circum- 
stance, the poor woman learned that 
living near by was a church choir-boy 
with a beautiful tenor voice. He was 
employed as a butcher's apprentice. 
She immediately waylaid him, as in his 
blue and white jumper he bore a wood- 
en tray full of meat to a customer of 
his employer. Hustling him off to 
the theatre, he was rehearsed ad lib. 
for an entire day, and when at night 
he sang, with his face and form con- 
cealed in a black bear’s skin, the fresh- 
ness and beauty of his voice created a 
furore and paved his way to fame and 
fortune. 
To return to Miss Pyne, who had suc- 
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ceeded Miss Romer as Arline; young 
Harrison, at her desire, replaced Mr. 
Templeton in the part of Thaddeus, 
which he had created, and this com- 
bination of the two young and exquisite 
singers proved to be successful for 
nearly twenty years. 

It was said that the young prima 
donna “oiled” her voice regularly be- 
fore a performance by rubbing her 
throat with a mixture of Jamaica rum 
and glycerine, and it is a well-known 
fact that many great singers indulge 
in peculiar methods for “ oiling” their 
vocal organs. Mme. Parepa Rosa used 
to sip a decoction of cold water and 
sugar before singing, but the water was 
first poured while boiling upon the 
sweets, and then allowed to cool. Mme. 
Zelia Trebelli always drank lemonade 
before going on the stage, and Lablache, 
the great Swedish tenor, preceded his 
singing by eating two salt pickles. 
Ilma di Murska affected the yolk of an 
egg mixed with sugar, while a majority 
of Italian singers indulge in a few 
whiffs of a mild cigarette to warm their 
vocal cords. 

After her great success as Arline, 
Miss Pyne became the favorite heroine 
of Vincent Wallace’s opera of “ Mari- 
tana ;” and in 1857 she sang at Covent 
Garden Theatre in Meyerbeer’s “ Di- 
norah,” and in Balfe’s “ Rose of Castille.” 
Subsequently she made a great hit in 
Wallace’s “ Lurline,” and also as Mar- 
guerite de Valois, in the “Huguenots.” 
Two years later she added “The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” Balfe’s 
“ Satanella,” and Benedict’s “Lily of 
Killarney” to her already long list of 
lyric réles. Then this favorite of the 
pecple crossed the Atlantic and ap- 
peared at Burton’s Theatre, on Cham- 
bers Street, New York, with the cele- 
brated maestro, Edward E. Woolf, as 
conductor of the orchestra. Her début 
here as Amina, in “ La Sonnambula,” on 
October 4, 1854, was a memorable suc- 
cess, and her tour of Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, and other large cities 
of the Union was a continuous series of 
triumphs. There was, however, little 
harmony in the company, as Harrison, 
the tenor, and Borrani, the barytone, 
were such enemies that there were 
frequent threats of shooting in their 
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respective dressing-rooms; but no one 
was ever hurt. 

Miss Pyne returned to London in 
1857, and opened the Lyceum Theatre 
with the Pyne and Harrison English 
Opera Company, and for some years 
toured the British provinces with moder- 
ate financial results. Her professional 
life was not an Eden, in consequence of 
Harrison’s assumptions and eccentrici- 
ties. 

In 1868 this gifted vocalist married 
Frank E. Bodda, a singer, and from 
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that time her voice and fortunes were 


on the wane. Ultimately, like many 
of her predecessors in like circum- 
stances, she became a teacher, and de- 
voted her time to coaching younger 
voices, which in England 1. not a profit- 
able pursuit; and lately poor Louisa 
Pyne was compelled by her necessities 
to solicit aid from those whom her 
lovely voice had held spellbound in 
their younger days. Such is the sad 
close of one of the most brilliant careers 
in operatic annals. 
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XIV.—HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 


By Rupert Hughes 


tives for the classics is a wise man. 
Along with the high favor in which 

the world holds old friends, old wines, 
and old books, it further believes that 
old thoughts are best. So the usual 
musical critic does well in writing end- 
less variations on the moss-backed ‘“ Oak- 
en Buckets” and the like, of popular 
classical opinion. The variations are 
skilful and wondrous ornate, and their 
utter vanity is dismal only when you 
stop to ponder it, which few people do. 
Thus it is generally agreed that the 
ingenious Bach is the father of the mod- 
ern school ; that Mozart is a very well- 
spring of pure music ; that Beethoven 
means the exaltation of emotion, serious 
or humorous ; that Chopin stands for 
high color and romantic passion ; that 
Schumann isa deep thinker, with curious- 
ly individual moods and manners ; that 
Mendelssohn spells grace in strength as 
well as tenderness; and that all are 
probably immortal. The people have 
been slow in arriving at the truth about 
these inspired masters; the critics, it 


Tie critic that reserves his superla- 


*This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 

osers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, and Edgar 
8. Kelley. Portraits, autographs in fac-simile, and ex- 
amples of the music of the composers have been given 
in almost every case. 


would appear, have, as usual, followed 
after the people ; and now they bluster 
valiantly about their hard-learned les- 
sons. Though there is, of course, no 
one to dispute them ! 

But it does seem pathetic that the 
same old obstinacy that embittered the 
successes of these once-despised mas- 
ters—the same old “soil of the achieve- 
ment”—should cumber all the conquests 
of the geniuses busy about us: the men 
we meet every day and dare to slap on 
the shoulder and damn with faint praise, 
while their very names are painfully 
growing toward the deep reverence of 
posterity. 

Is a critic only a bigoted priest at the 
altar of old gods? and is he right when 
he turns the individualities of lawless 
dead genius into dogmatic shibboleths 
to test lawless living genius by? Lies 
it not in the best of his prerogatives to 
mingle with the crowd, and finding some 
zealous young artist with an individual- 
ity, to praise freely and blame stingily ? 

To blame, and with much of justifica- 
tion, is far easier than to praise judicious- 
ly. The attitude is everything. The dys- 
peptic is no judge of a roast or a wine. 
His senile palate is more untrustworthy 
than any uncouth hungry tramp’s. This 
is the vital fault with the chief of pro- 
fessional criticism. It is possible to 
have heard too much music, just as ath- 
letes weaken at growing too strong. 

















Mr. Loomis. 


The critic grown old in the harness 
takes dogma for enthusiasm, calls con- 
ventionality orthodoxy, and therefore 
has the whole body and value of his 
work spewed out by irreverent posterity. 
To his clientage the critic might para- 
phrase Rabbi Ben Ezra’s words into 
“Grow stale along with me.” 

Every work of art has two sides: the 
Sunday and the seamy. It depends en- 
tirely on you as to which you will take 
as your point of view. Seeing that all 
human work must have its flaws, it is 
far wiser—even far more judicious—to 
ignore the seams as far as they will per- 
mit, and to give yourself up to the in- 
tention of the artist and insist, amiably, 
on seeing him at his best. The trouble 
with the overtrained intellect is that it 
finds its chief sweets in the acids. Pick- 
ing faults is the most congenial employ- 
ment of almost any critic. 

The time-tried classics are very prop- 
erly revered. The pity is that the 
world’s reverence of them is not more 
fresh and vital. But the classics should 
never be made a Procrustes’s bed to fit 
new composers to, by rack or sword. 
It is possible to take, and partly justify, 
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such an attitude, even to the classics, 
that they shall seem poor stuff. From 
one view-point Bach is desperately thin 
and unsonorous and passionless. It is 
easy to find in the divine Beethoven 
whole movements so cheap that under 
any other name they would smell as 
trash. Chopin not infrequently pules 
and whines, and his wofk is as lacking 
in humor as Wordsworth’s. Schumann 
often drops into such frantic oddity that 
his only virtue is his tangle. Wagner- 
phobes have told a great many bitter 
truths about the strange doings of his 
vast but headstrong genius. 

But if these hypochondriacal criticas- 
ters who are so glum over the compo- 
sitions of our living composers should 
be consistent enough to adopt the same 
bilious attitude toward these classics, 
they would soon enough be kicked out 
of public esteem. Since they magnify 
mole-hills of fault into mountainous con- 
demnation only in their survey of con- 
temporary work, they get the name of 
great scholars. 

But sciolism is not enough in a judge, 
and posterity turns the very word 
“critic ” into a synonym for a malevolent 
bad prophet. Enthusiastic criticism by 
a man like Schumann, who could take 
up the cause of obscure nobodies like 
Schubert and Chopin—such criticism 
later generations prize. The rest is 
flung into “the wallet on Time’s back” 
wherein he carries “alms for oblivion.” 

If these men that make our opinions 
would only make practical and public 
use of the truth that the greatest of our 
geniuses are after all only men, and that 
the rashest of our composers are at least 
above the anthropoid apes, the stimulus 
to ambition would be enormous. The 
bald statement, the honest recognition 
that the best thing a certain hard worker 
ever composed is above the attainment 
of Beethoven’s worst work, would be of 
incredible encouragement. 

Invoking, then, the august precedent 
of Schumann, I have been for many 
months spendthrift of enthusiasm for 
the almost proverbially dismal estate of 
the American composer. In the course 
of my wanderings I have just run upon 
one genius who is even less known to 
the general than many of these other 
obscure worthies. He has been neglect- 

















" ed longer than is the due even of the 
best art. Ofcourse it takes almost a life- 
time to get to that point where the crit- 
: ics cease to patronize you with honeyed 
i encouragements or contemptuous sniffs, 
and begin to fall by the ears earnestly 
as to whether you are seriously to be 
accounted for or to be howled down as 
utterly worthless. Brahms is well up 
on this uncomfortable peak now, at the 
, age of sixty-three! Wagner’s death did 
not hush the disgraceful squabble about 
his merits. 

But the present genius ought at least 
to be assailed by this time. 

In the band of pupils that gathered 
to the standard of the invader Antonin 
Dvorak, when, in 1892, he came over 
here into Macedonia to help us, some of 
the future’s best composers will prob- 
ably be found. It is a thousand pities 
that the great Bohemian composer could 
not have been kept here longer than his 
three years, because he had theories en- 
couraging to American music as a na- 
tional expression, and he brought over 
a mingling of enthusiasm with erudition 
that we have none too much of. But 
Dvo¥ak’s influence will reach far beyond 
his stay. 

Among his pupils was Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis, Esq., who won a three 
years’ scholarship in Dr. Dvof4k’s com- 
position class at the National Conserva- 
tory, by submitting an excellent, but 
rather uncharacteristic, setting of Eich- 
endorff’s “ Frihlingsnacht.” Mr. Loomis 
evidently won Dr. Dvo¥ak’s confidence, 
for among the tasks imposed on him 
was a piano concerto to be built on the 
lines of so elaborate a model as Rubin- 
stein’s in Dminor. When Mr. Loomis’s 
: first sketches showed an elaboration 
3 even beyond the complex pattern, 

Dvorak still advised him to goon. To 
anyone that knows the ways of harmony- 
teachers this will mean 
much. 

Mr. Loomis (who was 
born in Brooklyn, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1865, and is 
now a resident of New 
York) pursued studies 
in harmony and piano 
in a desultory way until 
he entered Dr. Dvoradk’s 

class. For his musical 
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tastes he was indebted to the artistic 
atmosphere of his home, his father hav- 
ing been a tenor of remarkable ability 
(by many preferred to the great Mario, 
though he refused to use his voice pro- 
fessionally); while his mother was a 
prominent Brooklyn soprano, and one 
of the founders of the Philharmonic 
Society of that city. 

Though Mr. Locmis has written some- 
thing over five hundred compositions, 
he has been able to find a publisher for 
only a few works, the most important of 
which is “Fairy Hill,” a cantatilla for 
children, published last year. It was 
written on a commission that fortunately 
allowed him liberty for not a little elab- 
oration and individuality. 

Johann H. Beck, Esq., of Cleveland, 
occupies the anomalous position of hav- 
ing won a foremost place among Ameri- 
can composers without the publication 
of a note of his work. But Mr. Beck’s 
music is almost altogether on large 
lines, ponderous orchestral pieces that 
hardly in any case pay for their publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Loomis’s work, however, has been 
almost wholly in the smaller forms—for 
voice, piano, and violin. It has qualities 
that must commend it to sure popularity 
among those that tolerate good music 
at all. And yet it finds no way into 
print. More curious still, in spite of the 
warm approval of a few discerning schol- 
ars like Dvo¥ak, his teacher ; like Herr 
Franz Kneisel, the well-known violinist, 
who adopted his ‘Violin Sonata” into his 
own répertoire; and like Mr. Edgar S. 
Kelley, the distinguished composer, who 
declares him to be in the very van of 
American composers—in spite of ability 
enough to win such acceptance and that 
of others I might quote, Mr. Loomis has 
been universally ignored by publishers, 
and has been three times refused ad- 
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From Piano and Violin Concerto. 
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mittance even to the Manuscript So- 
ciety, a guild loudly proclaiming its de- 
votion to the cause of the American 
composer ! 

I shall discuss this important body 
more fully another month, but I cannot 
forbear paralleling it here with the 
proud French Academy, which is so ex- 
clusive that it shuts out certain of its 
nation’s geniuses great enough to cast 
into the shade most of the inclusions. 

How like a draught of wine on the 
parched soul of a wayfarer would some 
of Mr. Loomis’s musics have startled in- 
to delight the dismal plodders through 
the practically unvaried inanity of a 
Manuscript Society programme! Yet 
how direly would they contrast with 
the empty strum-strum and the sweet- 
ish tinkle-tinkle of most of these fossils 
hardly worthy the damningly negative 
epithet academic! But America is not 
France, and a body of such monumental 
errors as the Academy could never 
hold prestige here. So if the Manu- 
script Society would obtain the posi- 
tion it covets and should hold, it must 
root out from its juries the blear-eyed 
prejudice that snubs genius and root 
into those juries a spirit of catholicity 
and democratic modernity, else it will 
always be considered only a silly clique 
of fogies jealous of their betters. 

Very recently Mr. Loomis has been 
gaining a certain limited hearing, and 
judging from the immediate enthusiasm 
his works have evoked, it is safe to 
predict that decent recognition of his 
remarkable abilities cannot be much 
longer delayed. 

A field of his art that has won his 
especial interest is the use of music as 
a background to dramatic expression. 
Of this sort are the two pantomimes 
produced with much applause in New 
York by the Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
March 3d and April 24th of this year ; 
and the musical backgrounds to Feéval’s 
poem, “The Song of the Pear-Tree,” 
Longfellow’s “Sandalphon,” and “Ca- 
trina,” by Mr. Edwin Star Belknap, the 
gifted author of the books of the panto- 
mimes. The 27thof April, a concert of 
his works was given by a number of 
well-known artists. 

These musical backgrounds are 
played in accompaniment to dramatic 
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Motive of the Pear Blossoms, from '' The Song of the 
Pear-Tree."’ 


recitations. Properly managed the ef- 
fect is most impressive. ‘The Song 
of the Pear-Tree ” is a particularly mas- 
terly work. The poem tells the story 
of a young French fellow, an orphan, 
who goes tothe wars as substitute for 
his friend Jean. After rising from rank 
to rank by bravery, he returns to his 
home just as his sweetheart, Perrine, en- 
ters the church to wed Jean. The girl 
had been his one ambition, and now in 
his despair he re-enlists and begs to be 
placed in the thickest of danger. When 
he falls they find on his breast a with- 
ered spray from the pear-tree under 
which Perrine had first plighted troth. 
On these simple lines the music builds 
up a drama of the most thrilling effect. 
From the opening shimmer and rustle 
of the garden, through the Gregorian 
chant that solemnizes the drawing of the 
lots, and is interrupted by the youth’s 
start of joy at his own luck (an abrupt 
glissando) ; through his sturdy resolve 
to go to war in his friend's place, on 
through many battles to his death, all 
is on a high plane that commands sym- 
pathy for the emotion and enforces un- 
bounded admiration for the art. There 
is a brief hint of the Marseillaise woven 
into the finely varied tapestry of martial 
music, and when the lover comes trudg- 
ing home, his joy, his suddea knowledge 
of Perrine’s faithlessness and his over- 
whelming grief are all built with superb 
power over a long organ-point of three 
clangorous bride-bells. The leit-motif 
idea is used with suggestive clearness 
throughout the work. 

Both the pantomimes are comedies ; 
the latter I have not had the privilege 
of hearing. The former, called “ Put 
to the Test,” was a work of most imme- 
diate and thorough success in a half- 
public hearing. The music is full of 
wit, a quality with which Mr. Loomis, 
strengely unlike the average American 














composer, is especially gifted. The 
music mimics everything from the 
busy feather-duster of the maid to her 
eavesdropping. Pouring wine, clink- 
ing glasses, moving a chair, tearing up - 
a letter, and a rollicking wine-song in 
pantomime are all hinted with the 
drollest and most graphic program- 
mism imaginable. It is a jeu d’esprit of 
the first water. In Mr. Loomis’s Violin 
Sonata the piano’s end is held up, which 
is an unusual thing among violin pieces. 
In fact the piano, while granting clear 
precedence to the violin, approaches al- 
most to the dignity of aduet. The first 
movement is an allegro moderato, which, 
beginning in sombre tone, grows sud- 
denly into a fierce passion broken by 
moments of a wonderful yearning can- 
tabile. A scherzo follows, and while full 
of clever replies, is rather tender, capri- 
ciously, than humorous. 
movement is a Romance of such taking 
qualities as to be foredoomed, without 
doubt, to great future popularity. The 
Finale is captivating and brilliant, and 
develops some big climaxes. The work 
as a whole is really suberb and ought to 
be much played, as it has elements of 
immediate popularity with cultured au- 
diences. 

The Piano Concerto is as yet un- 
finished. In general I do not approve 
of the Concerto, for its highest aim is 
show, rather than the seizure of the op- 
portunity to give the piano all the more 
serious advantages of orchestral back- 
ground. In this work Mr. Loomis has 
shown most unusual ingenuity in de- 
velopment and complication. _ The Con- 
certo begins with an adagio. The piano 
breaks upon the orchestral severity with 
a warm outburst of floridity. Later the 
violins alone carry a beautiful aria, 
which the piano enmeshes in most grace- 
ful lacework. The last movement is to 
be in negro-tone and promises complete 
success. 

A suite for four hands, “In Summer 
Fields,” contains some happy manifesta- 
tions of ability, such as “ A June Roun- 
delay,” ‘The Dryad’s Grove,” and, es- 
pecially, a humoresque “Junketing,” 
which is surely destined to become a 
classic. 

Mr. Loomis has an especial aptitude 
for writing artistic ballet-music, and for 
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From ‘' Junketing."’ 


composing in the tone of different 
nationalities, particularly the Spanish. 
He has set twenty-two of Shake- 
speare’s lyrics to music of the old Eng- 
lish school, such as his uproarious 
* Let me the cannikin clink,” and his 
dainty “Tell me where is fancy bred.” 
Three of these have been accepted by a 
publisher, and may some day attain the 
notoriety of print; these are his de- 
lightful “Sigh no more, ladies,” his 
“Crabbed age and youth,” and “ It was 
a lover and his lass.” 

In the same vein are various songs of 
Herrick, a lyrist whose songs are not 
usually congenial to the modern music- 
maker. I have spoken before of Mr. 
Horatio W. Parker's fine “ Night-piece 
to Julia,” and Mr. Loomis’s “ Epitaph 
on a Virgin” must be classed as another 
success, Indeed it reaches positive 
grandeur at its climax, wherein is woven 
the grim persistence of a tolling bell. 
In the same style is a clever setting of 
Ben Jonson’s much musiec’d “ To Celia.” 

In German-tone are his veritably 
magnificent ‘“‘Herbstnacht” and his 
* At Midnight,” two studies after Franz. 
Heine’s “Des Waldes Kapellmeister ” 
has been made into a most hilarious 
humoresque. A weird instrumental 
use of northern effects is called “A 
Norland Threnody,” and Mr. Loomis 
has written an elaborate czardas of 
decided bigness of effect and of such 
abruptness of whim that it should 
make a most successful concert num- 
ber. 

In Scotch songs there is a positive 
embarrassment of riches, Mr. Loomis’s 
fancies finding especial food and free- 
dom in this school. I find in these 
settings far more art and grace than I 
see even in Schumann’s many Scotch 
songs, or those of any other of the 
Germans. Such flights of ecstasy as 
“My Wife’s a Winsome Wee Thing,” 
and “ Bonnie Wee Thing,” are simply 
tyrannical in their appeal. Then there 
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From ‘' My Peggy’s Heart.” 


is an irresistible ‘Polly Stewart,” and 
“My Peggy’s Heart” is fairly ambrosial. 
These and several others, like ‘“ There 
was a Bonnie Lass,” could be made 
into an album of songs that would de- 
light a whole suite of generations. If 
the publishers could only think for 
themselves and venture a few pennies 
on such works as these, their heirs 
would rise and call them blessed. 

Aside from an occasional song like 
“ Thistledown,” with its brilliantly 
fleecy accompaniment, and the setting 
of Browning’s famous “The Years at 
the Spring,” for which Mr. Loomis has 
struck out a superb frenzy of rapture, 
and a group of songs by John Vance 
Cheney, Esq., Mr. Loomis has found 
some of his most powerful inspirations 
in the work of our best lyrist, Aldrich— 
such as the rich carillon of “ Wedded ;” 
and his “ Discipline,” one of the best 
of all humorous songs, a grewsome 
scherzo all about dead monks, in which 
the music furnishes out the grim ir- 
reverence of the words with the utmost 
wageery. 

Chief among the lyrics by Mr. Cheney 
are three “Spring Songs,” in which Mr. 
Loomis has caught the zest of spring 
with such rapture that, once they are 
heard, the world seems poor without 
them in print. Mr. Loomis’s literary 
culture is shown in the sure taste of his 
selection of lyrics for his music. He 
has marked aptitudes, too, in creative 
literature, and has an excellent idea of 
the arts kindred to his own, particu- 
larly architecture. 

Like Chopin, Mr. Loomis is largely 
occupied in mixing rich new colors 
on the inexhaustible palette of the 
piano. Like Chopin, he is not espe- 
cially called to the orchestra. What 
the future may hold for him in this 
field (by no means so indispensab'e to 
classic repute as certain pedants as- 
sume) it is impossible to say. It is 
enough to be so keen and so success- 
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ful in the greatest 
of all instruments. 

The gift of add- 
ing art to catchiness 
isa greatone. This 
+ Mr. Loomis seems 
to have to an un- 
usual degree, as is 
evidenced by the dances in his panto- 
mimes and his series of six pieces “In 
Ballet Costume,” all of them rich with 
the finest art along with a Strauss-like 
spontaneity. These include “ L’Ama- 
zone,” “ Pirouette,” “Un Pas Seul,” 
“La Coryphée,” “The Odalisque,” and 
“The Magyar.” One of his largest 
works is a concert waltz, “‘ Mi-Caréme,” 
for two pianos, with elaborate and ex- 
tended introduction and coda. 

A series of Genre Pictures contains 
such lusciousness of felicity as “ At an 
Italian Festival,” and there are a num- 
ber of musical moments of engaging 
charm, for instance, “ N’Importe Quoi,” 
“From a Conservatory Programme,” 
“A Tropical Night,” a fascinating 
*Valsette,” a nameless Valse, compara- 
ble with Chopin at his best, and “ An- 
other Scandal,” which will prove a gilt- 
edged speculation for some tardy 
publisher. It is brimming with the 
delicious horror of excited gossipry. 
An example of how thoroughly Mr. 
Loomis is invested with music—how he 
thinks in it—is his audacious scherzo 
“The Town - Crier,” reproduced here- 
with. 

To say that Mr. Loomis has faults is 
to call him human and unwittingly class 
him with all the inspired masters, who 
have occasionally been jail-birds from 
the rules, and occasionally mis-spellers 
and grammar-neglecters, made slipshod 
by the very height of their eyes. If in 
his restless hunt for novelty, always 
novelty, he grows too original, too un- 
conventional, this sin is unusual enough 
to approach the estate of a virtue. But 
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From Accompaniment to “ Thistle Down.” 
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his oddity is not mere sensation-mon- 
gering. It is his individuality. He 
could make the same reply to such 
criticism that Schumann made. He 
thinks in strange rhythms and hunts 
curious effects, because his tastes are 
irrevocably so ordained. 

But we ought to show a new genius 
the same generosity toward flaws that 
we extend toward the masters whose 
fame is won beyond the patronage of 
our petty forgiveness. And, all in all, 
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honesty must grant Mr. Loomis a place 
very high among the inspired makers 
of new music. His harmonies, so inde- 
fatigably searched out and polished to 
splendor, so potent in enlarging the 
color-scale of the piano; his patient 
building up, through long neglect and 
through long silence, of a monumental 
group of works and of a distinct indi- 
viduality, must prove at some late day 
a source of lasting pride to his country, 
neglectful now in spite of itself. But 
better than his patience, than his cour- 
age, than his sincerity, better than that 
insufficient definition of genius—the ca~ 
pacity for taking infinite pains—is his 
inspired felicity. His genius is the very 
essence of felicity. It must inevitably 
place him high among the great music- 
weavers of all time. 


FAITHFUL 


By Arthur Grissom 


O Turusn, from whose brown throat 
Outpours a glorious note, 

Sing to the blue above 

One pean more of love! 


My own sad song is sung, 
My heart of hope is wrung, 
But thou, O Thrush, may be 
Sweet chorister for me! 


And in that heavenly sphere, 
Perchance my love may hear; 
Aye, there at God’s right hand 
May hear and—understand. 




































RIPLETS were Al- 
bt phonse, Baptiste, and 
Camille de lAume- 
lette -Souffiée, scions of 
the noble but impover- 
ished House of Soufflée. 
Alphonse was on the 
staff of the Feuille de Ra- 
dis, the most rabid of rad- 
ical papers published in 
Paris, and he was in the 
habit of slinging ink in 
the faces of his aristocrat- 
ic friends, 
of whom 
he could 
no longer 
speak kind- 
ly. 
Baptiste, 
at Brussels, 
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just managed to breathe as a briefless 
barrister ; and Camille ate garlic and 
sucked oranges in Madrid as a clerk at- 
tached to the French Legation. 

Between these brothers there existed 
the love of some half dozen Damons 
and Pythiases, supposing thirds could 
have been made of the two gentlemen 
mentioned. 

Dumas’s Three Guardsmen would not 
have been “in it” with Alphonse, Bap- 
tiste, and Camille, so far as loyalty 
to one another was concerned. These 
brothers were as alike in personal appear- 
ance and characteristics as the prover- 
bial peas in a pod. Indeed, what is more 
remarkable, their accent and inflection 
were the same. They were echoes of 
each other. 

A certain mysterious current of 
magnetism had existed between the 
three from the hour of birth. Even 
though miles apart, the other two could 
feel acutely whatever the other one suf- 
fered physically, and vice versd, versd 
vice. It is related that as children 

when one was being 
spanked, the other two 
— (in the garden of the 
s/+>>> chiteau beyond) would 
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suffer and cry as loudly as the spankee 
in the heights of the chateau’s nursery. 

This current—for want of a better 
name—shall be called sympathetic vibra- 
tion. It was a positive, not a negative, 
current, in that only pain, and not pleas- 
ure, could be transmitted ; otherwise 
they might as babes have ignited in 
their big crib. 

Asa writer for the Feuille de Radis, 
it chanced one day in the line of Al- 
phonse’s duty to have to abuse and in- 
sult one Monsieur Roquet, editor of La 
Gazette des Gommeux. 

Monsieur Bompard Roquet was a fire- 
eating, sword-swallowing little journal- 
ist, who had embraced journalism solely 
for the opportunities it offered him to 
get into trouble and enter the field of 
honor, and thus satisfy his abnormal 
appetite for blood. 

The philippics Alphonse had hurled 
at him in days gone by were as noth- 
ing compared to his last polite insinua- 
tion, 7.e., “that the editor of La Gazette 
des Gommeux was a nincompoop, his 
thoughts glue, and his pen a mucilage 
brush,” which in French means more 
than it does in English. Whereupon 
Monsieur Roquet sent his seconds to 
Monsieur Alphonse de JlAumelette- 
Souffiée ; but perhaps Monsieur Roquet 
had better finish this story. 


“Good evening, Roquet; sit down 
and tell us the story of ‘The Phantom 
Duellist.’ Whatare you going to have? 
Gargon, une absinthe gommée pour mon- 
sieur |” 

“ Hé bien, mes amis, you see before 
you a haunted man, the most unhappy 
man in Christendom. The Wandering 
Jew led a life of joy, I believe, when I 
think of the miserable existence I am 
dragging out. Why is it I am now 
thousands of miles away from home, La 
Belle France et la viede Paris? Because 
I dare not return. A phantom duellist 
awaits me—even now he may tap me on 
the shoulder and tender me his carte— 
a phantom duellist with as many lives as 
the leaves in Vallambrosa. You smile 
when I say a phantom can have lives. 
Ah, but remember, it is a phantom 
brotherhood ; when one brother is slain 
another takes his place. It was as edi- 
tor of La Gazette des Gommeux, the 
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world-known and fashionable gazette of 
the Boulevards, with a circulation of one 
hundred thousand a day, that I met the 
first—no, I shall not say first; per- 
mit me, messieurs, to contradict my- 
self, there is only one—I called out 
Alphonse de l’Aumelette-Souffiée. He 
wrote for Le fRadis, a contemptible 
sheet. He had grossly insulted me. 
My pen was wiped for the day, but I 
plunged it into red ink when I read his 
scurrilous attack upon me—the first 
journalist of Europe. He accepted my 
challenge, named swords, and early the 
next morning we met in the Bois. With 
the first pass I pinked him to the heart. 
Seconds, surgeon, and I had a most pala- 
table, a most delicious breakfast at Les 
Trois Pigeons, and the body—did not 
the body? Whyshould it not have en- 
joyed un déjetner a la fourchette under 
ground with the worms for evermore ? 
But it did not. It was past noon when 
I reached the office of La Gazette des 
Gommeux and sat down to write the 
story of the duel for the evening edition. 
I intended it as a warning to all future 
calumniators. I debouched on to the 
Boulevard des Italiens just on the hour 
when the papers were coming out. Edi- 
tors and journalists spread in thirsty 
hordes along the whole line of thorough- 
fare between the Théatre des Varietés 
and the Grand Hotel; the pavements 
and cafés were teeming with bustle. 
Seated outside the Café Riche, taking 
my absinthe, my paper in my hand, I 
chanced to turn my head to the left, 
conscious that someone was staring in- 
tently at me. Mon Dieu, messieurs, but 
the dead looked me in the face! The 
glass I was about lifting to my lips 
dropped to the pavement with a crash. 
I started to my feet, every hair on my 
head bristling with horror. 

“Alphonse de l’Aumelette - Soufflée 
stood before me in the flesh—and liv- 
ing! 

“He approached me! 

“Trembling in every limb I steadied 
myself against an iron pillar to meet 
this apparition, this visitation from the 
bourne from which no traveller returns, 
as your immortal has said.. 

““* Pardon, monsieur,’ It said, ‘ but am 
I addressing Monsieur Bompard Roquet, 
de la Gazette des Gommeus ?’ 
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“It spoke! Mon Dieu, mes amis, It 
spoke ! 

“«* Ye-e-s,’ I stammered ; ‘to whom 
am I indebted for this honor ?’ 

““«To Monsieur de l’Aumelette-Souf- 
fiée,’ It coldly answered. 

*«* But, monsieur, I killed you yester- 
day.’ 

“*Tt was my brother,’ It replied ; 
‘ you will now have to fight me.’ 

“* Impossible,’ Icried. ‘You are dead. 
I refuse to fight a dead man.’ 

“Tt is not so,’ It continued, handing 
me a carte, which read Baptiste de 
YAumelette-Soufiiée. ‘I am one of his 
brothers.’ 

“ One of Its brothers! 

“*This is a base imposition, mon- 
sieur. You are dead and have no right 
to thus intrude yourself upon polite so- 
ciety.’ 

“*T will demonstrate to you that I 
am not dead,’ It said; and with that It 
struck me across the face with Its glove. 
Could a Roquet take such an insult— 
even from a corpse ? 

“*Wretch, fiend, devil, spirit!’ I 


yelled. ‘Pistols! I shall meet you for 
the second time to-morrow. Pistols! 
At dawn in the Bois. Pistols! I shall 


send you my seconds. Let me pass, 
monsieur, let me pass!’ 

“T rushed through the astonished 
crowd of waiters and habitués and 
sprang into a passing jiacre. I drove to 
the house of Poussy, one of my seconds. 

“* Poussy!’ I exclaimed, falling in 
his arms, ‘ Poussy, I am damned; ow 
bien, que je suis tvre !’ 

«What is the matter?’ he asked. 

* « De ’Aumelette-Soufilée is alive !’ 

“*T do not gainsay you, Roquet, for 
his seconds have waited upon me. He 
is a twin brother, I believe, whose facial 
resemblance to his brother Alphonse 
is such that even a man of less nervous 
temperament and excitability than your- 
self might have been rudely shocked. 
Come, brace up, mon ami, you have but 
him to finish.’ 

*«*Poussy,’ I asked, ‘do you believe 
all that?’ 

““*T saw Monsieur Baptiste de l’Au- 
melette-Soufflée an hour ago myself. He 
did not say he intended speaking to you. 
He must be a man ignorant of the eti- 
quette of the code to be guilty of such 
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a gaucherie as communicating with the 
principal without the medium of a sec- 
ond. While I was waiting for you at 
the Café Riche he entered. I must 
admit that I, too, was rather startled 
at the resemblance to the deceased. 
He pointed me out to his friends, Le 
Comte de Poisson Vieux and Monsieur 
le Baron Boum d’Eté. They presented 
his challenge in due form and left. 

** Without any preliminary he sat 
down by my side and commenced as 
follows: “You are Monsieur Poussy, 
who acted with Monsieur Rougechien 
as second for Monsieur Roquet in the 
duei of this morning, when my poor 
brother Alphonse fell. We are a curi- 
ous family, full of phenomena—meta- 
physical, physiological, and psychologi- 
cal—whatever you choose to dignify it 
by ; scientific men have no name for it. 
Of that I do not care to speak. Suffice 
it to say, monsieur, that we call it clair- 
voyance, clairvoyance extraordinaire. I 
was about rising this morning in my 
room in the Rue de Chaumelle in the 
city of Brussels. Suddenly I fell back 
in bed as if my heart had been pierced 
by a red hot rapier, and I gasped for 
breath. The pain left me as suddenly 
as it had come and I saw a green 
glade, the sheen of a lake; and then 
farther on through the vista, against 
a forest of trees for a background, 
stood seven men, two of whom were 
engaged with swords. One of them 
fell. He was my brother. I glanced at 
my watch. It was six o'clock. I flew to 
avenge him, and here I am, Monsieur 
Poussy, arrived in Paris in time to call 
Monsieur Roquet out by daylight to- 
morrow morning.’ 

** * Roquet, mon ami, his language was 
so uncanny-—for he elaborated the scene 
in the Bois to a dreadfully realistic ex- 
tent—that, forgetting all about your 
coming, I bade him a hasty au revoir 
and departed.’ 

“«* And you believe all this, Poussy ?’ 
I repeated again in awestricken tones, 
and a vague impression that the shock 
of the meeting might have been too much 
for Poussy’s flaneur mind made me shud- 
der. 

“* Bah! Bosh!! Rot!!!’ I suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘Spirits can lie. I do not 
believe a word of it. It is all a horrid 























dream. I do not believe I have even 
fought Alphonse.’ 

“«* Read your own account of the duel 
in Les Gommeux. Besides, has not the 
white office cat of Le Radis a ribbon of 
black around his throat? It is only too 
true, Roquet. Retire early, mon cher 
ami, for your arm and hand must be 
steady to-morrow morning. And do 
not drink any more, Roquet; qui boit 
trop voit toutes des choses. Bon soir, Ro- 
quet, mon brav’, et dormez bien!’ 

“Sleep well ! 

“I did nothing but walk the streets 
that night. 

“On leaving Poussy, the first thing I 
did was to hurry to the shop of the un- 
dertaker who had taken charge of Al- 
phonse de l’Aumelette-Soufflée’s body. 

“* There he lies, monsieur,’ taking me 
into the rear room. 

“Yes, there lay Alphonse de PAume- 
lette Soufflée in a beautiful rosewood 
box, ready to be taken to the church the 
next morning. 

“Tt must then be a brother, a twin 
brother, I reasoned, identical with Al- 
phonse in every respect ; but Alphonse 
never mentioned the fact to any of us. 

“While in the room with the body I 
felt comparatively at ease, but emerging 
into the darkness of the night, all the 
old horror came back. At every street 
corner I glanced around warily, expect- 
ing to be confronted by the phantom 
challenger. Finally I drifted into ‘Le 
Cercle Baccarat’ and spent the night 
over cards and wine. 

* At five o’clock I sent messengers for 
my seconds, Poussy and Monsieur Mont 
de Pieté, of La Tanie. They came and 


virtually had to carry me to the carriage 
in waiting—I was so weak from terror 
and horror. 


I hardly knew where I was 
until the sharp com- 
mand ‘ Faites prét’ 
rang out; a hand- 
kerchief fluttered to 
the ground as I 
| looked up, and then 
I saw It stand for a 
- moment before me 
and plunge head first 
to the ground, blood 
spurting from a hole 
in Its forehead. 
“T was in no hu- 
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mor for a breakfast that morning, mes- 
sieurs, neither was it my intention to 
print or publish the details of this 
spirit meeting, this dream (for the 
public would have recognized it as 


such). It had haunted me all night, and 
then, like a spirit, had faded away in the 
early dawn when spirits take their flight 
to the land of djinns. 

* All day long I lay in a half-waking 
stupor, seeing, hearing things mortal 
never dared dream of be- 
fore; my head under a 
pillow ; double locked and 
double bolted in a room 
at the Hotel de Spaghetti, 

a little hole of a hostelry 

in an unknown quartier 

of Paris, where I was sure 

no one would ever find , 
me. Jf i 

“Toward afternoon, af- “)': 
ter copious verres de cog- re og 
nac, I gathered some little * , ‘ 
courage. La Gazette des 
Gommeux and my pride 
came to my rescue. 

** Bompard Roquet, you must not 
permit anything to interfere with the 
editorial function,’ I said to myself. 
‘You are a servant of the public. You 
must not disappoint your public. By 
heaven, no! ShallI have a fine hash 
made of my leader by leaving it to in- 
capable brains? By heaven, no! I must 
return to the office.’ 

“Ordering a closed carriage and 
promising a princely pourboire I was 
whirled on the wheels of the wind to my 
waiting paper. Mounting the stairs in 
bounds I—meére de Dieu, shall I ever 
forgetit! Descending majestically, like 
an avenging shade, came the apparition ! 

“By all the Holy Innocents, messieurs, 
I lost consciousness, and fell backward 
headlong down the long flight of stairs. 

“When I came to, It was bending 
over me. ‘Pardon, monsieur, but am 
I addressing Monsieur Bompard Ro- 
quet?’ It inquired. The calmness of 
despair seized me. 

“*Enough of this jesting,’ I replied, 
and the stillness of my voice seemed 
awful to my ears. ‘Enough, enough, 
leave me, leave me. For the love of 
that Hereafter we both expect to in- 
herit leave me.’ 
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“*Are you Monsieur Roquet?’ the 
ghost repeated, sternly. 

«<« Ves, yes,’ I pleaded, penitently, then 
added, somewhat petulantly, ‘you know 
me well enough not to ask such sense- 
less questions: What will you now?’ 

* «Slayer of my brothers, I have come 
to avenge them. You will not refuse to 
fight me ?’ 

“T tell you, messieurs, to the best of 
my knowledge, Alphonse never had a 
brother! Was his persecution of me 
to take the form of countless avenging 
brothers? Why not be a man and be 
himself ! 

“In a moment I had made up my 
mind; I should refuse to recognize 
this spirit in the flesh. I called for 
help, and several of my staff rushed 
downstairs, among them Poussy. 

“Poussy remarked, coolly, ‘ Well, 
Monsieur Roquet, what is the matter?’ 
(Poussy had such an exasperating way 
of recovering his composure.) 

“Don’t you see It?’ I gasped, 
pointing at the figure. 

“*T see a gentleman who is awaiting 
an answer, Monsieur Roquet,’ he re- 
plied. ‘Monsieur Camille de PAume- 
lette - Soufflée, attaché to the French 
Legation at Madrid, the remaining one 
of the triplets you have had the honor 
to meet.’ 

“<Tt isa lie!’ Ishrieked. ‘It is one 
and the same. Take It away; take me 
away!’ 

*** Monsieur Roquet forgets himself,’ 
remarked Poussy. ‘The language he 
has just used is that which no gentle- 
man can let pass unnoticed. Monsieur 
Camille awaits an acceptance ; unfort- 
unately he is friendless in Paris and 
has no one to act for him.’ 

“* Poussy, are you mad ?’ 

“*No, Monsieur Roquet, but you 
are.’ 

“The spirit of Alphonse now spoke: 
‘What is your answer, Monsieur Ro- 
quet ?’ 

“*T refuse to kill you again,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘it’s fool’s play; I am wasting 
time, energy, and money on you. Put 
me out of existence if you will—yes, do 
it now, this moment, but do not haunt 
me any longer.’ 

“*T shall be under the painful neces- 
sity of chastising Monsieur Roquet in 











public, at this moment, before his 
friends,’ It replied with a sneer. 

“Everyone was staring at me. The 
little blood in my body that remained 
unfrozen, bade me stave off this insult. 

“* As you please, as you please ; but 
it must come off this evening—at once. 
The same spot and melinite bombs at 
two paces, for not a piece of my body 
shall be carried from the field.’ 

‘‘* Nonsense, Monsieur Roquet,’ inter- 
posed Poussy; ‘do not be absurd. 
What weapons?’ 

“* Anything that will exterminate,’ I 
groaned, making for the sanctum sanc- 
torum of my inner office. 

“Oh, the agony of that moment! 
Messieurs, my agitation, perturbation, 
and complete mental eclipse was such 
that I drank out of a bottle of ink, be- 
fore I discovered it was not the cordial 
on my desk. 

“In one hour we met. Never shall I 
forget the shame of the first few min- 
utes on the field: I threw down my 
rifle! (I had named repeating rifles, 
sixteen shots to the magazine, distance 
twenty paces, to advance firing when 
the handkerchief fell.) Ithrew down 
my rifle and was about to run when 
my seconds seized me by the arms and 
held me firmly. 

“ * Roquet,’ they whispered, ‘are you 
ason of France, the first journalist of 
Europe, the editor of La Gazette des 
Gommeux, that you should act in this 
manner? Remember the honor of 
your name, Roquet, the reputation of 
your journal ; the eyes of the world are 
upon you.’ 

“* Let It prove to me that It is not 
a spirit, not from the grave ; that it is 
flesh and blood and not a phantom, and 
I will fight,’ I replied. 

“«*T repeat to you he is a de lAume- 
lette-Soufflé, a gentleman of noble and 
illustrious family. You have already 
killed two , 

“*T know I have,’ I screamed. 

* «Of his brothers.’ 

“No, no, no; it was one and the 
same, I swear to you!’ I cried. 

“The spirit came toward me where I 
stood in a puddle of perspiration. 

“* Monsieur Roquet,’ It said, ‘ to sat- 
isfy you that these gentlemen speak the 
truth I will tell you of my brothers and 
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our history. We were triplets ; proto- 
types each of the other, echoes of our- 
selves. From our birth Alphonse, 
Baptiste, and I have been wired, so to 
speak, by a mysterious current of elec- 
trical sympathy, a subtile medium, per- 
haps, in your eyes. 

“* Though miles apart we knew and 
felt the physical sufferings of each 
other ; and it was so ordained by our 
Maker that whenever one of us should 
receive an injury or mortal wound the 
other two would feel the same as acute- 
ly the same moment. 

*“* When you slew my brother Al- 
phonse I was in Madrid, taking a morn- 
ing ride, cantering home through the 
Calle de Alcala. I had arrived at the 
Puerta del Sol when I nearly threw my 
horse off his haunches, falling back in 
the saddle, my disengaged hand clasp- 
ing my agonized heart. The pain—as 
if a sword at white heat had been 
plunged therein—as quickly passed away 
to bring the vision of my brother Al- 
phonse lying dead in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, a man standing over him with a 
dripping sword. I urged my horse into 
a mad gallop, pulling up at the gates 
of the Embassy. 

“*Securing leave of absence I took 
the first express for Paris. Spanish 
railways are slow. After several delays 
I arrived at Bordeaux. It, was about 
six in the morning. 

“* While sipping my coffee in the 
vagon lit of the train-de-luxe, a sensation 
as if a ball of fire had been shot through 
my head caused me to spill my coffee 
and gaze wildly into space. The pict- 
ure I saw had all the color and life of a 
deep dyed impressionist. The same 
scene again—the Bois—only the autumn 
leaves were of a richer red, the atmos- 
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phere hazier, the distant lake ruffled by 
the chill breeze, and the men of stern- 


er mold. A white handkerchief blew 
idly about, and Baptiste, a bullet in his 
forehead, lay stretched on the brown 
sward. You, with smoking pistol, stood 
farther away this time, and your hand 
was trembling. 

“«* Now can you believe me when I say 
I am Camille de lAumelette-Soufflée, 
the last of the Souffiées, the last of trip- 
lets ?’ 

“*No,’ I replied, faintly ; ‘’tis what 
you've told me before. And now, man, 
devil, or god, kill me if you will, or let 
me leave this field alone, and forever 
after keep your peace.’ 

“For answer It took Its position and 
raised Its rifle. 

“*Ready! Aim!’ cried Poussy. 

** Mechanically I had brought my rifle 
to my shoulder. 

“As ‘Fire!’ broke the deathly still- 
ness It plunged downward to the earth. 
Can you believe it ? Endowed with such 
powers, actuated by the great spirit of 
revenge, It had failed—no, not failed ; 
It would not hit me! 

“A bullet had severed Its jugular 
vein. Feeling myself unscathed I burst 
into tears and cursed the day I was born. 

“You had better leave the country,’ 
counselled Poussy ; ‘these meetings of 
late have excited the attention of the 
police.’ 

“<«T have only killed one man,’ I re- 
plied. 

“*Do not argue with me, Roquet,’ he 
answered. ‘Here are funds. Fly!’ 

« And here Iam, messieurs, a haunted 
man, who can neither eat nor sleep, but 
only drink, drink, drink, and seek in 
wet damnation some oblivion of the 
past.” 














KEEP at least one eye on young Canada. It 
is strange to call Canada young, when we 
think of how its history has been contempora- 
neous with our own. But its companionship 
has gone haud passibus equis. The very su- 
pineness of its submission to English domina- 
tion, its acceptance of such mediseval task- 
mastery as Governors-General and the like 
from a little island a whole ocean away,.has 
made its writers mealy-mouthed and has kept 
its readers willing to take their books from 
the same great department-shop that sells 
them a bargaifi-counter government. 

Yesterday Canada had no literature. To- 
day it has a vigorous little scribbling colony 
that is winning the kindliest consideration 
both in England and the United States; espe- 
cially in the United States which, it is hardly 
too much to say, has been the foster-mother 
of Canadian literature, furnishing it publish- 
ers, readers, and, through our contagious de- 
mocracy, even a large part of its inspiration. 

Take Mr. Bliss Carman as an example. He 
stands, undoubtedly, at the head of the Cana- 
dian school, and he is such a supreme melo- 
dist, that there is hardly any strictly lIvric 
English poet living to rival him. Where 
Canadian literature is spoken of, Mr. Car- 
man’s name claims the first mention. Yet he 
has got the full-stomach living he sings on, al- 
most entirely through editorial positions in the 
United States ; and his publishers and his 
real audience are of this country. So itisa 
vanity to try lopping off a Canadian literature 
from its parent tree, which the same is these 
United States. New York is the metropolis 
of Canada as well as of this country, and, 
whether or not annexation with our country 
shall be consummated politically, there has 
never been a literary separation. 


* THE TRANSLATION OF A SavaGE, by Gilbert Parker. 
Cloth, 75 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

THE TRESPASSER, by Gilbert Parker. Cloth, $1. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 

THE TRAIL oF THE SwoRD, by Gilbert Parker. Cloth, 
$1. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

PIERRE AND His PEopue. Tale of the Far North, by 
Gilbert Parker. Third edition. Cloth, $1.25. (Stone & 
Kimball, Chicago. ) 

WHEN VALMOND CamME TO Pontiac. The Story of a 
Lost Napoleon, by Gilbert Parker. Second edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. (Stone & Kimball, Chicago.) 

Tue Seats oF THE Mieuty. Being the Memoirs of 
Captain Robert Moray, sometime an officer in the Vir- 

inia Regiment, and afterwards of Amherst’s Regiment, 
i Gilbert Parker. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York.) 


GILBERT PARKER’S CANADIAN. FICTION * 


As Mr. Carman is the representative Cana- 
dian poet, Gilbert Parker, Esq., is the first 
of Canadian novelists. 

There is no such intolerable impertinence 
as that of a critic who assumes to patronize a 
creative artist. But as it is given to a cat to 
look at a king, it is entirely in the interests of 
science that the feline courtier should put 
down the results of its observation. Felinity 
will naturally give the criticism a strong per- 
sonal element, which the scientific reader will 
make allowances for; but if you authors 
would have your merits set us to public purr- 
ing, you must take with equal thanks the me- 
owling that comes from rubbing our ideals 
the wrong way. To retort upon the blaming 
critic, ‘‘Go and do as well yourself,” is to 
talk rot. The critic does not pretend to rival ; 
he should never assume to patronize. But he 
has as divine a right to criticise literature and 
its pursuers, as authors have to criticise life 
and its livers. 

So I am as far as possible from pretending 
to patronize when I say that more than any 
author I have ever read largely, Mr. Parker 


‘has impressed me with the sense of improve- 


ment. I was not looking for this impression. 
It forced itself on me. It is unsafe to build 
estimates of a man’s literary development on 
the order of his copyrights, because works are 
not always published in the order of their 
writing. But, whatever the sequence of their 
composition, the literary improvement of Mr. 
Parker follows the order of his bookings very 
plainly. 

‘“‘The Translation of a Savage’ is spined 
with a remarkably clever plot. Its telling is 
about as unlike that of his latest work, ‘‘ The 
Seats of the Mighty,” as two works by the 
same man could well be. 

That was a profound truth-misser who said 
that the ideal literary style is one that is never 
noticed, and likened it to the perfect window- 
pane. For scientific works such a style is in- 
deed as ideal as itis rare. But what would 
poor Will Shakespeare do if you took away 
the colors, the stained glasses, the lace frills 
and the all that enrich and re-make the ob- 
ject that filters through the windows of his 
style? How banished were the delight of 
Charles Lamb? the nectar of Laurence 
Sterne ? 

The style of ‘‘ The Translation of a Savage” 
is just the blank nothingness our pedant 
wanted. It tells you the events and you 
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never think of it. You never dwell upon its 
distracting, detaining prismic effects. But, 
fortunately for his later stories, Mr. Parker 
has been wise enough to work away from such 
fatal perfection, and now he mixes with his 
glass a better and better alloy. 

‘¢ The Translation,” as I have said, is in it- 
self a fascinating tangle. Given a wild young 
Englishman living a rough life in Canada, 
but pinning his hopes always on the love of 
his fiancée in far England. Put this girl in 
love with another man; have her break her 
engagement with the distant lover and marry 
another man. Let the parents announce the 
news in a maladroit way with frank hints of 
another girl whom they had long advised him 
to marry. Now get your desolate desperado 
drunk and send a wild project of revenge 
through his brain, marry him off to the doting 
daughter of an Indian chief, and set him to 
shipping his wife off to England with elabor- 
ate safeguards and advertisements that com- 
pel the proud folk at home to receive their sav- 
age daughter-in-law publicly. Do all these 
preliminaries, and you see before you charming 
possibilities for psychology in the development 
of the high-born Indian girl into an aristo- 
cratic English woman. The plot is good, the 
incidents—except the very ending, which is 
feeble—are neatly developed and carried out. 
But in detail the telling is absolutely without 
distinction of thought or language. Indeed, 
the story begins amateurishly. The style is 
chiefly in short sentences that are jerky rather 
than vivacious. There are even several in- 
elegancies of diction like ‘‘ very excited,” 
‘* try and approach,” and ‘* He drew his hand 
across his eyes and forehead, as though he 
was in a miserable dream.” But the best 
writers slip in their grammar, and a plot as 
good as this is a thing one ought to be thank- 
ful for, A more vital fault with this and 
most of these novels of action is the plain evi- 
dence that the characters are merely tools to 
execute a foreordained order of complica- 
tions, and there is no deceiving the reader into 
the belief that these people, by merely im- 
pinging on each other, create their own plot. 

This is the great trouble also with ‘‘ The 
Trail of the Sword.” The characters are so 
busy reeling off the thrilling business of their 
endless adventures that the reader gets hardly 
any acquaintance with their real selves. 
‘“*The Trespasser,” however, is a character- 
study, and its complete failure would lead one 
to advise Mr. Parker to stick to adventure, 
were it not for that ideal little martial bucolic, 
‘* When Valmond came to Pontiac.” 

‘““The Trespasser” opens with glittering 
promise. The hero’s father ran away from 
his ancestral English halls and married a 
Canadian woman, half French and half In- 
dian. The son of this union opens the book 
long years after with his visitation upon the 
scene of his father’s youth. He is a motley 
mixture of traits with a certain amount of 
shilling-shocker romance, and he tells his 
grandparents the most horrible story of a Past 
ever heard. Whereupon they accept him and 
launch him upon English society and politics. 
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There is trouble enough in the manner in 
which pleasant reminiscences (like his use of 
three fettered insane men as targets for pistol- 
practice, and his Eskimo wife, who tries to kill 
him and commits suicide) are interwoven 
with a ghastly attempt to hit off the languid 
elegance of English society. But there is an 
inmixture of soul-transmigration ; there is a 
much-prated uncle whose gay cynicism is only 
a deadly bore, and whose chief wit is the use 
of thou’s and thy’s; there is an inexplicable 
illegitimate sister Alicé; there are incoherent 
scenes in London, and Puritanic attempts at 
naughtiness in Paris; there is a marvellous 
and melodramatic Romany girl, who now tells 
fortunes and now tames lions, and with whom 
the hero has the queerest of all escapades ; 
and there isan American journalist, the like 
of which never was on sea or land. When 
one pauses to rue such a crazy quilt, one de- 
cides that letting characters develop the story 
is a dangerous thing after all. 

The confusion is aggravated by Mr. Parker’s 
almost surreptitious way of changing his scen- 
ery. The work has its fine moments, its bits 
of gruesome power, its quotable saws; and 
the style shows a growing warmth and a 
rather improving tendency to archaic forms 
of speech. There are still abundant faults; a 
tendency that has not yet left him, to repeat 
favorite phrases till they grow wearisome. 
And all in all the story is a sad jumble and 
in no sense convincing. The ending is, how- 
ever, like the beginning, excellently handled. 

‘‘The Trail of the Sword” is again a story 
of action. Its headquartersare New York and 
Quebec, and it deals with a time of history that 
should offer rich suggestions for the American 
novelist. The book has some exciting out- 
door life, handled with the nice zest of heroes 
Stevenson might have turned out had he been 
less democratic. It shows continued atten- 
tion to the warmth of the style. But it is 
marred by serious defects. Imagine such 
an idea and such a sentence as this in a modern 
novel of real worth: The heroine loves one 
man, but is prevailed on by her bankrupt 
father to promise marriage to another. 
‘¢Thank God!” is the old man’s acknowl- 
edgement. ‘‘ You have saved our fortunes !” 

The sequence of the scenes, too, is as bad as 
possible. In one paragraph we are at Hud- 
son’s Bay with icicles on our brows ; the next 
we are at Hispaniola with sweat there. There 
isa dual hero—a Frenchman and a New Eng- 
lander, both loving the same girl, and their 
combats are always interrupted one way or 
another. An example of the lack of plausi- 
bility is the secret journey the woman in the 
case makes from Boston to Quebec through 
snow and Indians to arrive just balf an hour 
before the necessary moment. The story is 
fairly reeking with blood and it skims time 
and space so quickly that continuity of char- 
acter and sympathy are both lost, and the 
work takes on much of the unrealism of the 
old-time Arthurian conquests. 

Radically different from the other works is 
‘‘ Valmond,” a placid contemplative romance 
of almost perfect finish. It reminds me— 
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partly by its dissimilarity of plot—of ‘* Rasse- 
las.” It has much of that serene perfection 
that kept Dr. Johnston’s masterpiece as far 
from bombast and bad taste as from triviality. 
Then, too, there breathes through it much of 
that abstract Arcadian ideality that enriches 
the quietude of ‘‘ Rasselas.” And it seems to 
me quite worthy a place in the august com- 
pany of that immortal work. 

Mr. Parker is not generally successful in 
giving both vivacity and naturalness to his 
dialogue. He has a horrible habit of approv- 
ing his own jokes. Thus, a character will 
crack a laborious witticism—Mr. Parker is 
singularly devoid of sprightliness of fancy — 
and the author will add that this play of wit 
set them all on a roar. Such a supplement 
will ruin the best joke ever invented. It is 
funereal indeed, when it tags a poor speech. 

So in chapter VII. of ‘‘ Valmond” the mat- 
ter is picturesque enough, but the characters 
guffaw so loudly over such flat observations, 
that the result is neither consequential nor 
life-like. We learn here, too, that the Bow- 
ery got its tongue in Pontiac, for on p. 93 we 
read ** You only give him the happy hand— 
like that !’? The effort at suggestion of mo- 
tion that is so overdone by his eternal use of 
‘smiled up at” and ‘*her face went red,” 
etc., sometimes attains such vividness as ‘‘ the 
avocat trembled to his feet,” and ‘‘a thought 
seemed to fetch down the pink eyelids.” 

The character Parpon is a dwarf of much 
interest, and the scene where he buries his 
idiot brother is handled with superb power ; 
but as a fantastic the character is not such a 
success as his elder brother, the dwarf in 
Charles Reade’s ‘* The Cloister and_ the 
Hearth.” While the action is, in chief, quiet, 
the atmosphere is crisp and the eventuation 
earnest. Such an episode as the murderous 
attack in the smithy comes like a bolt from 
the blue, and is managed with the most start- 
ling effect. More characteristic is the beauti- 
ful scene in the holy purity of Elise’s little 
room—a repentant Faust before a sturdier 
Gretchen. 

Valmond himself is a masterpiece of char- 
acter-study ; his very contradictions are kept 
consistent, and the mystery surrounding him 
is sustained with dignity and a fascination 
that is above mere teasing. The key to the 
work is this: “think of the irony of it all! 
—that a man be driven, by the very truth in 
his blood, to that strangest of all impostures, 
to impersonate himself!” The ending of the 
work is all exaltation, and the world will 
surely grant it immortality. 


Mr. Parker’s latest work, ‘‘ The Seats of 
the Mighty,” brings him back to adventure. It 
shows the maturing of his powers. 


The hero 





is a Virginian, a hostage at Quebec between 
the time of Braddock’s defeat and Wolfe’s 
final capture of the city from the French. In 
‘* The Trail of the Sword,” an Englishman is 
pitted against a Frenchman in a fight for one 
girl, and the sympathy goes out to the French- 
man. In this work there is a similar series of 
conflicts, in which the Frenchman plays vil- 
lain. But he is a pretty villain—one of the 
best in our literature, indeed. This Doltaire, 
merciful in his very mercilessness, a gentle- 
man in his worst brutality, a philosopher 
without ethics, a sort of viciously mirthful 
Democritus, struggles with vast art against 
the more awkward Virginian, who is lucky in 
his seeming misfortunes. Doltaire dies with 
sublime fortitude, above malice toward the 
barber, Voban, who unwittingly causes his 
death, and dies in the self-set trap with him. 
He is the mose lovable of villains, this Dol- 
taire ! 

Voban is a strongly drawn character, too ; 
and the gruff old soldier, Gabord, whose first 
impulse is always to wrath and who does good 
with the worst possible grace, is a fascinating 
portrait. The heroine, Alixe, is furthermore 
something more than feeble virtue in misfort- 
une. She is woman enough to dupe even 
Doltaire into serving the good of his rival, 
her lover ; and she is woman enough, too, to 
come perilously near falling prey to his se- 
ductive powers. 

There is a big scene in which the cuckold 
Cournal makes a drunken attempt at the re- 
demption of his honor and his wife, and fails 
miserably. This is an episode of the utmost 
mastery. The complications of the plot and 
the escapes of the hero are most excitingly 
conceived, and the historical element is finely 
manipulated. Allin all, the work is minutely 
and excellently circumstanced, and is worthy 
any success it may attain. 

In the group of short stories, called ‘‘ Pierre 
and His People,” Mr. Parker has made a 
manifest reach at the title of the Canadian 
Kipling. Pretty Pierre is a picturesque half- 
breed gambler whose countless adventures are 
worked out in a strange bleak background. 
His unusual character tightens its clutch on 
the interest from the first (and worst) of the 
stories, to the last. The style is dignified, in- 
cisive, occasionally biblical in color and of 
a force equal to the exploitation of these grim 
events. Which is high praise, indeed. Such 
atale as ‘*A Prairie Vagabond” is the real 
thing. And now I might take the advice of 
its hero, the worthy Indian, ‘ Little Ham- 
mer,” who killed his enemy after five years’ 
hunt, and would only say at the trial, ‘‘ There 
is too much talk. Let me be. It is all 
done.” 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


materials, for never have thin 

goods been more generally ex- 
hibited than at present ; one color shin- 
ing beneath a harmonizing or contrast- 
ing tint is the generally accepted style, 
that is for dressy toilets ; diaphanous 
cotton materials are the thing for 
midsummer gowns, organdies, Swisses, 
lawns, and the whole charming category 
of wash fabrics. 

Among the high class Parisian dress 
goods may be mentioned erépon Mil- 
leraye, a material woven in very fine 
stripes, crépon Persian, in quaint ori- 
ental mixtures, Etamine broché¢, a semi- 
transparent stuff, voile fantaisie, or 
fancy veiling, and mohair Pompadour, 
in which a flowered design is thrown up 
on the surface. Then there is a vast 
array of dotted, figured, striped, and 
plaided goods, all over-embroideries for 
skirts and bodices, crisp dimities and 
batistes, and any number of fancy 
ginghams and percales. 

Although the taffeta silks are greatly 
worn, the Dresden- 
patterned Indias are 
among the latest fan- 
cies; they are made 
with full, flowing 
skirts, this soft cling- 
ing material being 
particularly amenable 
to such treatment. A 
recent development 
shows a gown of 
printed India with 
the red tints prevail- 
ing; it was veiled 
with plain Brussels 
net, which was loosely gath- 
ered on the silk foundation, 
distinctly revealing the pat- 
tern ; starting at the waist and 
continuing to the feet was a 
wide ruffle of the silk with the 
selvaged edge, and which 
formed a cascade on the left 
side; the bodice was draped 
gracefully and veiled with the 


[na is a transparent season as to 


net, the sleeves consisting of several 
drooping puffs. 

An odd and pretty finish for the waist 
of a gown is a gayly plaided Madras 
handkerchief, which is draped across the 
bust, and caught with a gilt buckle of 
quaint design. 

Waists made of Dresden ribbons, 
separated by chiffon puffs, are new and 
stylish. 

The old-time Spanish flounce is quite 
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the thing ; it is especially adapted for 
thin goods, such as organdies, Swisses, 
and dimities ; it may be set on with a 
cord and a tiny standing ruffle, or with 
an insertion of lace or embroidery. 

An excellent way to lengthen and ren- 
ovate a skirt 
which is worn 
about the bot- 
tom is to stitch 5 
Hercules braid at 
the edge ; it is a 


\\ 
neat and pretty (\ 
finish. W 
The effort to |.‘ .\ 
revive trimmed \\ 
skirts is noticea- \\. 
ble in some of the Y 
tailor suits, the 
skirts of which 
are ornamented 
with many rows 
of wide and nar- 
row soutache, 
either black or a 
shade or two 
darker than the 
material of which 
the suit is made. 
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Narrow bias ruffles are 
set on the edge of silk 
and organdie skirts. 

Piqué suits in white, 
buff and other colors are 
fashionable. They are 
made with the regula- 
tion short coat and plain 
skirt. 

Navy blue and dark- 
red duck is quite the 
thing for sea-side suits. 
Crash, which very much 
resembles kitchen towel- 
ling, is considered very 
swell ; it is relieved with 
bands of white piqué or 
linen, and trimmed with 
rows of flat pearl but- 
tons ; these loosely wov- 
en linens are to be had 
in all of the new colors, 
and are cool, durable, 
and inexpensive. 

A feature of the sea- 
son’s shirt waists is, that 
they are now seldom 
made of the thick cot- 
tons, transparency being their salient 
feature ; the Persian lawns, dotted 
swisses, printed organdies, and other 
pretty goods are utilized in this man- 
ner. They have full, shirred fronts and 
yoked backs ; while many of them are 
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No. 4.—Redfern Costume. 





provided with collars and cuffs of the 
same, others are worn with detachable 
collars of white linen, or those of a solid 
color matching a shade in the waist. 

For a slight protection the light 
scarfs of Liberty silk are charming, 
worn about the throat. The soft folds 
and floating ends impart a becoming 
finish to the toilette, and are prettier 
for summer than the cumbersome boas 
of gauze and lace. 
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Very new and airy are the shoulder- 
capes of grass linen; they generally 
consist of pleated ruffles, either with or 
without a lining of iridescent silk. 

Another development is the cape of 
chiné taffeta with finely pleated ruffles 
falling over the shoulders ; long sash 
ends with pinked edges are tied in a 
bow at the throat and descend low down 
on the skirt. Lace is fre- 
quently associated with 
the silk, the ends being 
also covered with an in- 
sertion to match. 

A few of the cloth capes 
are decorated with colored 
embroidery, or with sev- 
eral rows of very narrow 
figured satin ribbon; 
many of them are finished 
with pleated neck ruffles 
of silk or ribbon. More 
dressy capes are of accor- 
deon net or chiffon, with 
three or four fluffy frills. 

Handsome motifs, which 
are appliquéd on revers, the 
fronts of bodices and capes, are 
of cream batiste heavily wrought 
in silk ; others are of wheel-like 
shape, with a tracery of jet or 
colored beads. 

The mannish stock is the most 
stylish finish for the necks of 
shirt waists; it consists of a 
high collar of satin or figured 
silk, with a stiff bow. Some- 
times the collar is of grass linen 
with the bow of gay Scotch 
plaid. 

Collars consisting of white or 
grass-colored linen are shaped 
in small Vandykes, each one hem- 
stitched. Chemisettes of satin 
or silk frequently replace those 
of percale; there is a row of 
small pearl buttons down the front, and 
the inevitable stock finishes the neck. 

Turn-down frills of chiffon or ruches 
of thin silk, are placed in the necks of 
silk waists. 

Bonnets are exceedingly ornate this 
season, and all sorts of impossible 
colors in conjunction prevail. The 
sailor shape is still paramount, but so 
disguised with trimming as to be 
scarcely recognizable ; there are ruches 
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of lace and ribbon surrounding 
the brim, while flaunting bows 
and nodding plumes decorate 
the back. There are also tiny 
toque shapes, wound with a 
scarf of gauze and with an up- 
standing quill. Quantities of 
tulle trim dressy hats ; some of 
them are completely covered 
with airy 
ruches and 
rosettes of 
tulle, while 
others show 
a mixture 
o: tulle and 
tlowers. 
Talle and 
chiffon 
strings are 
again seen, 
the soft 
masses out- 
lining the lower part of 
the face being extremely 
becoming. Brown and 
green tulle used together 
is exceedingly effective, as 
are the gay rainbow chif- 
ions. 
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Belts of every width and style 
are paramount this season, for 
they appear on basques, coats, 
and round waists alike. The 
gold belt is rather in its decline, 
as it is too showy for general 
use; however, it looks well with 
silk waists, but is not suitable 
with wool costumes. Alligator 
leather is 
dyed of ev- 
ery shade to 
match cos- 
tumes ; we 

have the 
brilliant 
emerald 
greens, all 
shades of 
tan and 
brown, gray, 
blue, and 
purple. 
Snakeskin belts are 
useful, as they can be 
worn indiscriminately 
with waists of every 
color. Buckles are of 
all styles, the ham- 
mered clasp of silver, 
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a reproduction of old Russian 
and German work, the finely 
chased Italian, the pierced Ge- 
noese filigree, and the Swedish 
enamel in old blues and reds. 
Clasps adorned with miniature 


‘heads of Greek warriors and 


goddesses are classic and ele- 
gant, as is also the clasp glit- 
tering with mock jewels, tur- 
quoise and ruby being the fa- 
vorite combination. The most 
elegant girdles are intended for 
evening wear, and reproduce 
those of medizval times, reach- 
ing well below the waist ; they 
are of Roman or Chinese coins 
strung together, of disks set 
with precious stones, or of 
lengths of linked metal as plia- 
ble as the chain armor of an 
ancient warrior. Gold ribbon 
is also used for belts. For wear 
with shirt waists is the Torea- 
dor, made of soft Persian silk 
or Scotch tartan and clasped 
with gold or silver. 

There are belts formed of 
overlapping rows of spangles 
and of chiné or Dresden rib- 
bon. 

Buttons form the principal 
trimming on many garments, 
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especially tailor-made coats and capes ; 
the bullet or small flat pearl buttons 
are most generally used. They are set 
closely together in perpendicular or hor- 
izontal lines; or in groups of three or 
five. They tip the stitched straps, and 
are even placed on the bottom of short 
jackets. The double-breasted coats are 
fastened with two buttons of peari as 
large as butter-platters ; three are sel- 
dom used. Buttons also trim cloth 
capes, and are placed down the sides of 
the skirt and connected with cords. 
Handsome buttons come in sets of three 
sizes, the largest being used for the 
front, the next for the sleeves, and the 
smallest for the vest. 

Parasols are luxurious appendages of 
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a woman’s toilet; they are made in 
every conceivable color, and in all mate- 
rials. Those of chiné silk must match 
the costume in order to carry out the 
unity of idea. There are changeable 
parasols, veiled with thin materials, and 
also useful sun umbrellas, Parasols of 
linen batiste are among the novelties ; 
they are usually lined with a color and 
bordered with open work embroidery or 
flax-colored lace. Dotted swiss para- 
sols are new. Many of the handsome 
black silk ones are appliquéd with 
sprays of lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Basquze.—Of sage-green cloth, 
ornamented with velvet straps and but- 
tons; front of butter-colored lace. 
Three yards double-width goods. 

No. 2. Cottarerre.—Of écru embroid- 
ery edged with organdie pleatings, full 
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ruche and ribbon bow. One-half yard 
of embroidery, one and one-half yard of 
organdie. 

No. 3. Fancy Warst.—Of heliotrope 
dimity and embroidery. Four yards of 
thirty-six inch goods. 

No. 4. Reprern Costumz.—Sage-green 
diagonal, made with a short jacket and 
double revers ; one of cream satin and 


the other of myrtle velvet. Eight yards 
of double-width material. 
No. 5. Vistri.— Of bronze faille 


trimmed with linen embroidery. Three 
and a half yards of twenty-four inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 6. Promenape Costume. — Skirt 
of mixed English suiting; jacket of 
light-brown cloth. Five and a half 
yards for skirt, three and a quarter for 
jacket. 

No. 7. Prqué Surt.—In buff color, with 
yoke and belt of navy blue. Eleven 
yards of thirty-six inch material. 

No. 8. Cattine Costumre. — Of black 
satin, the coat and skirt trimmed with 
an appliqué of white with black braid- 
ing. Eighteen yards of twenty-two inch 
material. 

No. 9. Cottarette.—Of white perfo- 
rated mull trimmed with dark-blue vel- 
vet. Three-quarters of a yard of ma- 
terial. 

No. 10. Jacxer.—Of beige cheviot, 
opening to show a linen shirt. Three 
and a half yards double-width goods. 

No. 11. Steeve.—It may be made of 


silk or thin wash goods. Two and a 
half yards of material. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Godey’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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HINTS FOR FURNISHING SUMMER 
COTTAGES 


WHEN one owns a home in the country 
which is only tenanted during the warm 
summer months, it is possible to fur- 
nish it in an entirely different style from 
that of a house used at all seasons. 

The color scheme should be sug- 
gestive of coolness and rest, and an air 
of simple comfort should reign supreme. 
The oriehtals have taught us the use of 
the light bamboo furniture, the closely 
woven, cleanly matting, the bead por- 
tiére, which forms a convenient screen 
yet allows the passage of the air; 
Mexico has contributed its restful ham- 
mocks ; England its jute, denim, and 
other cheap cotton materials, while In- 
dia sends us its Madras prints, and 
Japan its diaphanous silken drapez:es. 

The walls are the bulwarks of the 
home, and to them must be accorded 
the first consideration ; if they are of 
the joined and varnished wood so much 
in use at the present time, they cannot 
be improved on; if they have been 
carelessly finished, the fault is easily 
remedied. Burlaps fifty inches wide, 
and in every conceivable color, may be 
obtained at nineteen cents a yard. 
Even the amateur is equal to tacking it 
evenly on a wall, and nothing furnishes 
a more delightful background for etch- 
ings and photographs. This material can 
be easily fixed by means of thin wire 
tacks, and is readily removed if one 
wants to change quarters; it is almost 
as cheap as the most inexpensive paper, 
and its effect is extremely artistic. 

The floor divides the honors with the 
wall ; while an oiled wooden parquet is 
sightly and cleanly, without one is the 
possessor of a corps of trained servants 
it is an everlasting source of trouble. 
Japanese matting, which may be pur- 
chased from twenty cents up to a dollar, 
is serviceable, clean, and easy to sweep ; 
the cheaper varieties will last two sea- 
sons, and the finer kinds indefinitely. 
These mattings are purchasable in all 
colorings, or in creamy white with 
quaint figures looking like a wood inlay. 

A charming scheme of color, espe- 
cially fitted for a seaside home, is a 
Canton matting in soft green; a few 





cotton rugs in the same fresh tints may 
be added ; these rugs may be laundered 
when soiled. Very pretty rattan fur- 
niture, painted in forest green, may 
be had, including lounges, téte-d-tétes, 
chairs of all shapes, and cosey little tea 
and piazza-tables ; these on the green 
of the matting, have an especially pleas- 
ing effect. 

At the windows are rolling blinds of 
matting painted with gay birds and 
flowers ; the curtains are of dotted swiss 
with fluted ruffles, or of faint green In- 
dia silk, or the less expensive silkoline. 
The portiéres are of burlaps or denim ; 
sea-green denim braided in white is ex- 
ceedingly effective ; very stylish are the 
denims figured in the sprawling Morris 
designs ; these denims also make pretty 
window draperies looped back from 
point d’esprit or Swiss curtains ; win- 
dow-seats which command a fine view 
may be upholstered with denim or bur- 
laps of the same color; these may be 
made of long shoe-boxes, and are con- 
venient for containing croquet sets, and 
the numerous flotsam and jetsam which 
is apt to collect in every country house. 

The piazza corner is a pleasant ad- 
junct and should be made in a shady 
corner of the veranda ; there may be 
a drapery of vines, or, failing this, gay 
striped curtains, which can be rolled 
up or let down at will ; the cosey rattan 
tea-table, a larger one for books and 
magazines, and comfortable chairs may 
be placed here. If the portico is large, 
several hammocks may be hung in appro- 
priate places, which greatly tend to the 
well-being of the family and its guests. 

The bedrooms, which are rarely used 
except as sleeping-places, should be fur- 
nished with the greatest simplicity ; 
matting or bare floors, white enamelled 
bedsteads, or gayly painted enamelled 
furniture. The bedsteads should have 
coverlets of white Marseilles or colored 
denim, to correspond with the color 
scheme of the room; nothing looks 
neater than dark-blue with trimmings ; 
the toilet-table draped in white Swiss 
muslin, and the toilet appurtenances of 
blue and white oriental ware. 

Individual taste governs the selection 
of the furnishing of summer homes, but 
a primordial precept is simplicity and 
suitability. 






































FANCY WORK 


LINEN TABLE-COVERS AND CENTRE-PIECES 


Tue newest development in the al- 
ways popular embroidery on linen, is 
the introduction of a color in contrast 
with the pure white material ; linen may 
now be obtained in all of the fashionable 
colors, deep blue, old rose, sage and for- 
est-green, yellow and terra-cotta. The 
latest idea is the application of a round 
or oblong piece of linen, of a color har- 
monizing with the dominant shade in 
the embroidery, in the centre of the 
piece of linen ; this may be secured by 
machine-stitching, or with conching or 
button-hole stitch. 

A pretty example is shown in a cir- 
cular rose bowl centre; the round piece 
of lily-green linen is cut out in wavy 
lines along the edge, and finished with 
embroidery in a long and short stitch in 
pale green silk ; above is a lattice de- 
sign in conching held down with stitches 
of washable Japanese gold thread. The 
pattern on the white linen border is a 
conventional one worked in light and 
dark shades of green and shrimp pink, 
the flowers filled in with cat-stitch. 

Another dainty centre-piece shows an 
old rose centre with a design in sweet- 
peas. 
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Table-covers look well in the colored 
linens ; very effective is one of rose-pink 
linen, the edge button-holed in several 
different shades of washable silk ; the 
design is a bold one, the flowers being 
worked in various shades of pink, and 
the monotony relieved by golden stems. 
A handsome linen fringe completes the 


cover. 














Subscribers who wish to order commenced or finished 
lace work, and materials, can do so by ad the 
a Work Editor, who will give them any des in- 

ormat.on. 
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There is one fundamental principle 
to be observed in this work ; no violent 
contrasts are in good taste, and only 
two colors are permissible ; thus with 
a pale blue centre-piece, forget-me-nots 
are selected, with yellow daffodils or 
buttercups, and so on. The effect of 
this embroidery is enhanced by raised 
jewel-like dots. 

Cushions are also made of linen, 
denim, or duck, and embroidered with 
bold designs; they are finished with 
ruffles of white, with three rows of 
feather-stitching. All of these various 
pieces of embroidery can be obtained 
stamped, or stamped and with the work 
commenced, the latter at an advance of 
from 50 to 75 cents. 


THE CHIC OF AMERICAN WOMEN 


Tue swellest English tailor in New 
York asserts without hesitation that 
the Americans are the best dressed 
women in the world. He declares that 
an Englishwoman will accept almost 
anything that is offered her, that the 
French are a trifle more particular, but 
run to eccentricity in shape and color, 
being satisfied if the gown emanates 
from an establishment with a fine repu- 
tation. 

He also says that American workmen 
are by far the best, and that many of 
the garments imported from his Lon- 
don house are so badly sewed and fin- 
ished that he cannot get rid of them at 
any price. The English are not over- 
particular as to whether the braids and 
buttons match perfectly, and they are 
easily satisfied with the fit. 

The American woman, he said, rais- 
ing his hands in deprecation, is the 
most exacting person in the world ; she 
quite knows the money value of the ar- 
ticles she intends purchasing, and she 
is a tyrant in regard to fit and finish ; 
she examines every detail of the work 
and will accept nothing but absolute 
perfection. “I assure you,” he said, 
“that we have a much harder time of it 
in America than in London or Paris, 
and in spite of getting bigger prices for 
anything, we make less money ; how- 
ever, I must say that American women 
take the palm for chic over all other 
women.” 


FASHIONABLE UNDERWEAR 


Wirz the return to ample skirts and 
full bodices, a change has come over 
the under-garments of the woman of 
to-day. The skin-tight union garments 
are wellnigh abandoned, and the pret- 
tier and more feminine linen is again in 
vogue. 

Not only is white muslin, cambric, 
India linen, and nainsook employed in 
the manufacture of these dainty gar- 
ments, but colored fabrics as well. 
Entire sets of pale pink, blue, or helio- 
trope mull are worn, this fabric having 
superseded the once popular India silk, 
which is decidedly passé. In spite of 
its washable qualities, it laundered bad- 
ly and never, after acquaintance with 
soap and water, resumed its pristine 
freshness. On the contrary, the colored 
mulls and batistes are fast colors, and 
do up beautifully. Sprigged and dotted 
linen lawn is also made up into suits. 

The chemise is of the empire shape, 
and provided with a lace-edged and 
tucked bertha; the gown matches in 
material and shape, and is gathered 
fully on a narrow band to form the 
short - waisted empire effect ; the neck 
is cut in a rather high square, and fin- 
ished with a round or fancy-shaped 
collar tucked and lace trimmed ; some- 
times these collarettes are draped at 
the back somewhat in the guise of a 
deep fichu. 

Ballerina, or ballet drawers, are the 
newest thing ; they are made so wide 
that, when on, they look like a ballet- 
girl’s full skirt, hence the name; they 
may be trimmed with embroidery and 
lace. 

The Princess is a garment in which 
a corset-cover and skirt are blended ; 
it is not, however, cut all in one, as it 
would not permit of sufficient fulness ; 
these pretty garments may be of white 
or colored material ; very pretty ones 
are of pink, lemon, or blue lawn, and 
are to be worn beneath organdie and 
batiste gowns, replacing the heavier silk 
slips, the décolleté waist is sewed on 
to the skirt and adjusted at waist and 
neck by means of inch wide beading, 
run with ribbon, which is drawn up at 
will. 
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A CAMP-FIRE TEA 


Durine the winter months one is 
hedged about with the barriers of con- 
vention, but the summer brings a freer, 
purer life, when in a measure the society 
woman may burst the trammels of fash- 
ion and lead a natural existence. 

Intercourse with nature seems to 
bring renewed vigor to the weary body 
and overwrought brain, and everything 
conducive to open-air life should be 
welcomed by the dwellers in cities. 

The fashionable woman, when she di- 
vests herself of her Louis Quinze slip- 
pers and her décolleté ball gown, and 
the clubman, when he dons his flannels 
and russet shoes, breathe a sigh of in- 
finite relief. Every human being longs 
for a season of repose, and summer 
brings with it abundant opportunities 
of rest and recreation. 

Women as well as men, have, in aping 
many of the senseless English fashions, 
also imbibed a sensible taste for ath- 
letic and open-air amusements, and it is 
no uncommon thing for girls to join 
their masculine companions in athletic 
sports. 

Not every man or woman, however, 
cares for exciting and ambitious recrea- 
tions. A hammock and a sensational 
novel make the happiness of many an 
easy-going man or woman, and, after 
all, life in the open air is the most im- 
portant thing. 

Our mothers were wont to delight in 
picnics, but the nineteenth-century girl 
votes the picnic a bore and an old-fash- 
ioned amusement, and demands some- 
thing different. 

The English have long ago recognized 
the pleasure to be derived from al- 
Fresco entertainments, and Americans are 
also beginning to appreciate them. No 
frescoed ceiling can vie in beauty with 
the canopy of heaven; no Watteau or 
Corot canvases can depict the pict- 
uresque loveliness of nature, as well as 
nature itself, and no _ pastille - per- 
fumed atmosphere is as sweet as the 
air wafted from hay fields and clover- 
meadows. 

The camp-fire or gypsy tea is new 
and of English origin; on a summer 
evening it is a charming innovation. 
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Even the humble suburban resident 
with a pretty lawn or a backyard with 
a clump of trees, may inaugurate the 
open-air tea, and for the lordly owner 
of a manor and a park, it may become 
a delightful function. 

If there are woods, a cleared space is 
selected where a fire may be built with- 
out danger. This should not be done 
until twilight, as the effect is more 
gypsy-like and weird in the gloaming. 
The kettle is hung on three crossed 
sticks, stuck inthe ground ; tables are 
usually brought from the house, but 
where the tea is a regular function, a 
stationary one may be erected on the 
grounds ; the table-cloth spread on the 
sward sounds well, but one is apt to 
be troubled by unwelcome intruders 
in the shape of hairy worms and salta- 
tory grasshoppers; therefore tables are 
preferable. If a retinue of servants is 
in waiting, they do all of the work ; but 
the tea where the ladies and gentlemen 
each do their proportion is more Bo- 
hemian and realistic; in this case the 
men build the fire and the ladies set 
the table and serve tea. If the family 
dines early, as is often the case in sub- 
urban towns and country places, the tea 
partakes somewhat of the substantial 
nature of a dinner, and may be dubbed 
a high tea. Salads, sandwiches, cold 
meats, ices and tea, coffee and chocolate 
are served; for a simpler entertain- 
ment tea and cake is all that is neces- 
sary. 

If the affair is to be a formal one, the 
waitresses should be dressed like gyp- 
sies, or pretty girls in costume may oft- 
ciate. After tea is over the real fun com- 
mences ; the guests are given cretonne 
pillows filled with newly mown hay; 
these are flung upon the grass and the 
company sit or recline on the herbage. 
Tales of adventure are told by those 
who have a talent for story-telling ; a 
gypsy fortune-teller tells fortunes, and 
the musically inclined play the banjo or 
guitar and sing college glees or roman- 
tic melodies, while punch or lemonade 
is offered by dark-eyed hand-maidens. 
Sentimental couples stroll amid the 
trees, and if there is a lake or river near 
by, glide about in light canoes or skiffs, 
lighted with Japanese lanterns. 








PHYSICAL PROPORTION 


Tue revival of the Olympian games at 
Athens marks an era in the history of 
athletic sports. Physical culture among 
women is not of recent date, only an old 
thing revived. The Athenian women 
rivalled the men in their grace and 
strength, owing to their fine physical 
development, which was due to their 
devotion to athletic sports. 

Women at the present day have real- 
ized that the body as well as the mind 
must be strengthened; mens sana in 
corpore sano being one of the funda- 
mental principles in the ethics of col- 
lege training. Ail of the women’s col- 
leges have a well provided gymnasium 
and a competent instructor ; they have 
their bowling, golf, tennis, and cycling 
clubs, and where there is access to a 
sheet of water they row and swim with 
enthusiasm. 

Overtraining is, however, to be avoid- 
ed, for an excess, even of a good thing, 
is hurtful. The effects of overstudy 
cannot be counteracted by violent bod- 
ily exercise, which, in exhausting the 
nerve forces, unfits the student for con- 
tinued mental exertion. At the end 
of the term, the college girl, all too 
often, emerges wearied both in body 
and mind, which would not have been 
the case had she been content to make 
haste slowly. 

That the girth of the waist, the ex- 
pansion of the chest, and the growth of 
the feet, have been stimulated by phys- 
ical culture is an acknowledged fact ; 
women at the present day approach 
nearer to the standard of the Greek 
classic models than those of centuries 
past, who led a slothful, sedentary exist- 
ence. It is no longer deemed good 
form to possess a figure like that of a 
Parisian fashion-plate, where the wasp 
waists and abnormally broad shoulders 
are the accepted standard of beauty. 
The long-waisted stiffly boned bodices 
serve to accentuate these peculiarities, 
which in Paris are still deemed the cor- 
rect proportions. 

English and American women were 
the first to emancipate themselves from 
the thraldom of conventional dress, 
although the greater proportion of the 
fashionable set still fondly cling to its 
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traditions. The principles of physical 
culture, so widely disseminated in the 
colleges, have done much toward this 
reform, and the younger generation of 
women are being reared by new stand- 
ards. 

Dressmakers assert that women’s 
waists are several inches larger than 
they were, even ten or fifteen years ago, 
and shoemakers declare that their fem- 
inine customers wear larger shoes. In 
the days of our mothers and grand- 
mothers it was considered the mark of 
a lady to possess a diminutive foot, and 
if a girl was not endowed with small 
pedal extremities, her feet were thrust 
into shoes a size or two too small for 
her; hence the bunions and corns 
which disfigure the feet of most women, 
and which make walking painful and al- 
most impossible. 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS 


Mrrrors are the best or unkindest 
of friends ; according to quality, some 
mirrors lengthen, others broaden the 
face, while those of greenish glass cast 
a sickly glow over the rosiest counte- 
nance. Asa rule, the mirror cannot be 
accused of flattery ; for it is apt to ac- 
centuate rather than soften unpleasant 
defects. Women no longer in the early 
bloom of youth should not rely on the 
tell-tale mirror, which all too-often re- 
minds them of the cruel wrinkle at the 
corner of the mouth, or the first unwel- 
come gray hair, the harbinger of old 
age. A well-known and excellently pre- 
served society woman is in the habit of 
dissecting her face every day ; she makes 
up with great skill, and after the appli- 
cation of the various cosmetics removes 
what she deems superfluous, carefully 
inspecting her face in the mirror ; when 
she is apparently satisfied with her ap- 
pearance she institutes a crucial test 
by viewing herself ina magnifying- 
glass ; she is thus enabled to soften the 
lines of white and red, emphasize the 
curve of an eyebrow, and remove, as it 
were, the last traces of make-up. If 


.all society women were as conscientious, 


the public would be treated to fewer 
exhibitions of crude decoration, which 
instead of beautifying causes the face to 
look like a painted mask. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue busy society woman in the rush 
of fashionable functions finds it impos- 
sible to read up on the topics of the 
day. She may overcome this difficulty 
by engaging a person to coach her on 
current events; there are women who 
make a business of posting themselves 
in politics and the literature of the day, 
and who for a certain sum impart their 
knowledge to others. 

The first women’s organization of the 
present century was formed in Utah, 
in 1841. Joseph Smith, the prophet, 
with characteristic shrewdness, re- 
marked after organizing the Mormon 
government, that the church of Christ 
could not be complete without the for- 
mation of women into independent so- 
cieties. The entire body of Mormon 
women are strong advocates of woman’s 
suffrage, and have always had a voice 
in affairs of moment. 

The Parsees are the most progressive 
of orientalists ; several of their women 
have come to this country to study 
medicine; it is a profitable occupation 
in a country where it would be deemed 
sacrilege to admit a man into the pri- 
vacy of a woman’s sick chamber. 

Yachting will be more of a craze than 
ever this summer ; everybody who pos- 
sibly can is buying a yacht, with the in- 
tention of spending most of the summer 
in the floating home. There is a move- 
ment to inaugurate a women’s yacht 
club; several women, however, have 
been admitted to the membership of 
the Larchmont and other men’s clubs, 
and enjoy certain privileges. 

Bloomers are pronounced the correct 
costume for women cyclers by Zimmer- 
man, the crack cyclist, who declares 
that more freedom of movement is at- 
tainable with bloomers than skirts ; if 
we are doomed to wear the bloomer, it 
is to be hoped that some genius will 
invent one of less hideous proportions 
than those now in vogue. 

Anonymous blackmailing letters seem 
to be the order of the day; the highest 
people in the German court have suffered 
by indiscreet revelations, and lately in 
Washington some one bent on mischief 
has inaugurated just such a cowardly 
scheme. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. Susan Gates Youne is a progres- 
sive Mormon woman; she is the editress 
of the Young Woman’s Journal, pub- 
lished at Provo, Utah, and besides edit- 
ing that paper attends faithfully to her 
domestic duties. She is a daughter of 
Brigham Young, and is devoted to her 
father’s memory. 

Mrs. Maybrick’s friends in America 
are making strenuous efforts for her 
freedom, with what success time will 
prove, for the stern English courts are 
not to be swayed by sentiment. 

Miss Helen Gould inherits the fond- 
ness of her father for flowers; he was 
especially interested in orchid culture, 
and his collection of these lovely plants 
is very fine. Miss Gould has employed 
Mile. Irma Komlosy to paint some of 
the finest specimens. This lady is the 
instructress of the ladies of the royal 
house of Austria, and is a flower-painter 
of extended reputation. 

Winona Gilman, the novelist, now 
Mrs. General Schoeffel, earns a fine in- 
come with her pen; she is a hand- 
some Kentucky woman, and her novel, 
‘Saddle and Sentiment,” is one of the 
best racing stories extant. 

Miss Emma Thursby, the delightful 
singer, wears a handsome decoration 
consisting of a splendid turquoise in a 
quaint gold setting, which was presented 
to her as a token of admiration by the 
Czar of all the Russias. 

Mrs. Henry M. Stanley has been a 
potent factor in her husband’s polit- 
ical successes; it was her persistent 
electioneering which won him his seat 
in Parliament. In Great Britain, wom- 
en, although not actually voting, wield 
an immense influence in elections. In 
spite of this well-recognized fact, the 
middle and lower class Englishman is 
far from gallant, and personal attacks 
have been made upon fair partisans. 
In America no man would descend to 
such blackguardism. 

Mrs. Fay Pierce is endeavoring to 
save the humble cottage of Edgar Allan 
Poe, at Fordham, N. Y., from desecra- 
tion, as it is proposed to remove it from 
its present site. She has presented a 
petition to the Legislature to that ef- 
fect. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Ir is at this season of the year that 
the woman with a thin skin is apt to 
suffer most, and during the early spring 
months she lays in he ap pof freckles, 
which increases to- f 
later on. 

To prevent 
the sun, a tissfif 
soon as the 
blue, green, 


is also good, altho 
the eyes. 

A light parasol or umbrella of pongee 
silk, lined with green or blue, does much 
to make life endurable during the heated 
term, for those who must be frequently 
out of doors. 

When going on yachting trips or all 
day country excursions, it will be found 
that magnesia or precipitated chalk, 
well rubbed into the skin, will protect 
it like a mask, by filling up the pores 
and preventing the rays of the sun to 
penetrate. On reaching home vaseline 
or cold cream should be plentifuily 
rubbed in, and allowed to remain on 
for ten or fifteen minutes ; it can be re- 
moved with a flannel rag and the face 
washed with tepid water and castile 
soap. 


DAINTY DISHES 
SALMI OF BIRDS 


Por the birds in a saucepan, with the 
juice of a lemon, or two teaspoonfuls of 
vinegar, a glass of red wine or cider, a 
cupful of beef-stock, an onion minced 
fine, and a little salt and nutmeg ; stew 
gently until done and serve on toast. 


VEAL LOAF 


Three and one-half pounds of veal 
chopped fine; three tablespoonfuls of 
cracker dust ; two eggs ; a pic ce of but- 
ter the size of an egg; one teaspoonful 
of salt, one of pepper, a grated nutmeg 
and a slice of chopped pork. Mix well 
and bake in a tin with bits of butter 
and bread-crumbs ; cook slowly for two 
hours, setting the dish ina pan with 
water. It should be eaten cold. 


USEFUL HINTS 


Last season’s faded black straws may 
be effectively renovated without re- 
course to the dyer. Brush the hat 
thoroughly, and then go over with an 
old tooth-brush dipped in liquid shoe 
polish ; put on two coats if necessary. 
Discolored white straws may be bleached 
by holding the hat over sulphur fumes. 


TO BRONZE OR GILD STRAW 
Take the powders intended for fancy 
work and mix with the liquid that 
comes for the purpose ; dip a stiff paint- 
brush in the mixture and go over the 
hat carefully. 


TO COLOR FADED PLUMES 
Buy a small tube of oil-paint of the 
color you desire ; put some gasoline in 
a tin-pan and squeeze a little of the 
color in it; experiment by dipping a 
bit of silk in the mixture until the req- 
uisite shade is found; take your plume 
and saturate in the mixture ; when even- 
ly colored take out and shake gently 
until dry. This liquid dries so quickly 
that it does not take the curl out of 
feathers. Wings or aigrettes may be 
similarly treated. 


A NEW GAME 


A came which can be made to furnish 
considerable amusement for a company 
of friends has recently been invented by 
some ingenious mind. It is called 
“The Magazine Advertisement Game.” 
The pictures accompanying the adver- 
tisemente i in the magazines are cut out 


cards are 
showing fry 
picture is thke 
five or fifty’ 


write on his slip the name of the adver- 
tisement from which the picture was 


taken. The person guessing correctly 
the greatest number wins. One who 
tries it for the first time will be greatly 
surprised at the number of familiar 
pictures which cannot be placed. 
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: WHITING PA 


BROWN’S 
rench Dressing 


is a brilliant, lasting and reliable 
Polish which does not hurt the shoe 
or soil the skirts in wet weather. It 
has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags 
and Harness for forty years and is 
known everywhere . 


BE SURE You Get BROWN’S! 
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UFFALO LITHIAWATER 2 : 


are conceded to e .”-Made in all 
weights, colors, sizes}-an isties, and all 
dealers in fine papers can supply you. Ask 
f for “Whiting’s: Papers.’ There are other 
papers, but why not insist on having Whit- 
f ing’s—the recognized Standard—the best. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
; Holyoke, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
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In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, etc. 


e 
: Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of 
the University of New York: : 

“ For the past four in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s Disease 
years I have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the Kidneys, occurring in Gouty and 
Rheumatic subjects, with marked be : 

Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S, Army (retired), refers 
ring to Spring No.2: 

“I have for some in cases of affections of the Nervous System; 

. time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATE complicated with Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys or with a Gouty Diathesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years 


been a favorite with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporaneous 
solution of the Lithia Salts.” 


Roberts Bartholow, M.D., A.M., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica and General Therapeutics 
in the Fefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Pa.: 


“ Buffalo Lithia Springs of Virginia contain well-defined traces of Lithia, and is Alkaline. This Water 
has been used with great advantage in Gouty, Rheumatic, and Renal Affections.” 


G. Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of the Faculty of Paris and University of Leipsic : 


“In Bright’s Disease of the is, in my experience, without a rival, 
Kidneys, acute or chronic, BUFFALO LITHI 1A WATER The best results which I have witnessed 
from any remedy in Gouty and Rheumatic Affections have been from this Water.” 


This Water. is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles, $5.00 f.o.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent Free to any address. 


Springs Open for Guests from June 15th to October 1st. 
é Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, ON THE ATLANTIC & DANVILLE RAILROAD, 
vo 
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First Artist: ‘‘I hear that Madeleine is marrying outside of the profession.” 
SECOND “ARTIST: ‘* Oh, no; she is erigaged to a dentist—a sort of interior decorator, you know.” 




















This is the way it looks to the 
women who do their washing in 
the old-fashioned way. They 
dread it—and no wonder. All 
because they won’t use Pearline. 
Use Pearline— use it just as 
directed—soak, boil and rinse the 
clothes—and the wash-tub won’t be 

a bugbear. You won't have to be 
} over it enough for that. No hard 
work—no inhaling of fetid steam— 
no wearing rubbing—no torn clothes 


—nothing but economy. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will 
Send tell you ‘‘ this is as A og as” or ‘*the same 


as Pearline.” See 
it Back : is never «ddled, 


SSS GSS" BYIIO. 
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Exhilaration, enj eat and effervescence of spirits are the fla of 
the constitution. ‘The liver, which sets the whole mechanism of man at 
work, at times becomes torpid; it is then that Pabst Malt Extract, The 
“Best” ‘Tonic, produces that healthful activity which reacts upon the 
whole system and gives a lifting, strengthening sensation, by seeking the 
place which needs it most. With its invigorating influence, and the blessed 
gift of a mee ae Best” ‘Tonic will give courage 
or any un ing, and obstac i 
seem but a joyous test of energy. Take abst Malt Extract 


MILWAUKEE BEER 1S FAMOUS 
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PABST HAS MADE ITSO 
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A CLEAR, SOFT, 
AND VELVET-LIKE 







THE HOME FACE VAPORIZER 
is a recently invented device by which a perfect complexion may be obtained, and 
all blemishes removed and cured permanently. 
THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT! 

3 Vaporizing produces a healthy and vigorous circulation. The most beautiful 

complexions are those now produced by the \ APORIZING AND MASSAGE PROCESS. 
Relegated to the past must be the face powders and poisonous liquids which fill up the pores and destroy its healthfulness rather 
than beat itify se xion. Pimples, blackheads, wrinkles, freckles, brown or liver spots, moth, ugly or muddy skin. sallowness, 
sun-tan, sea-ta eczema, etc., quickly removed by the use of medicated vapor. To fu rther introduce samie into every 
household in J the suntry, THE HOME FACE VAPORIZER will be Sent Free to any lady who desires to test its 
merits. / ! 


THE HOME FACE VAPORIZER CO., Box 275, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 
COMPLEXION © 


F) imparted by the Use of the Home Medicated Steam Vaporizer. sli 
4 The new and only rational way to treat the skin is by 


VAPORIZINGC AND MASSACE. 


Humanity for years has been trying to discover something which would renew 
Youth and restore E lasticity and beauty to the human face and form. 
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N’S_ 
TOILET 
POWDER : 


Approved by Highest Med- 
ical Authorities as a Perfects 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation? 
for infants and adults. Delightful 

. after shaving. Positively Relieves 

Prickly Heat Nettle Rash, Chafed $Skin ,Sunburn, etc. 

Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the’ skin smooth: 
and _ healthy. 

4 


Take no substitutes. 
Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents PEE 
Sample Mailed. (Name this paper.) = 


LOERHARD MENNEN oO Newark, ite J. - 


DIXON'S 


Name on a pencil means the best. 
smoothest and last the longest. 
and send 16 cents for samples of 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., JERSES CITY, f. 2. 


Perfect Picture! — 


New method, without chemicals, 
i lenses, baths, sunlight or flash- -pow- 
der. Carried in vest-pocket ready for 
instant use day or night. A beauti- 
fully finished picture every minute. 
4 Cc peaplose apparatus, with impression 
islips, 10 cents, postpaid. 
a ST RACK & CO., 

23 C hambers Street, 
New York City. 
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They write the 
Mention GopDEy’s 






























over two inches long 
one inch wide, triple 
vered, now very fash- 
fonablee Sample 


CENTS. ADDRESS 
LYNN & CO., 48 BOND ST.. NEW YORK. 
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Write H. 


for note-taking in a few HOURS: re- 

ort an porting in afew WEEKS. No shading, 

no position. Exclusive Wortp’s Fair 

AWARD. {peding everywhere. FREE lesson and circulars. 


M. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 








Your old plated jewelry bought for 
CASH; old gold and silver, too; un- 


WONDERFUL 














etc. Send by express or registered mail. 


PS AWE BT TT PRBS TIN TT ET 


used diamonds 
E. HARTE, Rochester, N. Y. Estab’d 1880. WONDERFUL 


1 MARE BIG WAGES doing pleasant home work, 
ag will ‘gate send nA LAWaEnOn ee 
ing 2c. stamp. L. STEBBINS, LAWRENCE, HICH. 




















Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WHIi.E TEETHING with fect SUC. 
ee att Ore aya CHIL 


WIND COLtG and is the BEST REMEDY 


FOR DIARKHCEA, Sold by druggists i = every 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


THE CLIPPING 
COLLECTOR 


Devoted to the collecting of newspaper 





clippings for pleasure or profit. One 


Dollar for 12 numbers. Tencentsa copy. 
FRANK A. BURRELLE, Editor and Publisher 
P. O. Box 2637, New York. 


-——=_souwroruwewereeeerer * 


and fruit syrups 
FLLI ES are quickly and 
easily madewith r 
the Brighton Fruit Press § 
Three Sizes—T wo, Four and Ten Quart, 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


i til 


FR E Ebyrer return al, full descriptive circulars 
of Moody’s New and Moody’s 
Improved Tallor System of Dress Cut- 
‘ting. Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in any style, to 
any measure, for Iadies, men and children. 
Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly without 
tryingon. ‘Thousands of Dressmakers usc 
this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Post Office Box, 1540, 
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WIFE Can Not See How You Do It For the & 

9 0 ae Satan Improved sine: d eecranised fo a witl vd 
lewunss Th pore sartagien » aPaie Medal owardet By rates — 
eave i) our 
OXFORD MUSE. CO., B48 Wabash Avecy CHICAGO. 
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CANFIELD 
DRESS 
SHIELDS 


are as necessary 

to the cyclist as good 
health, good weather 
and a good wheel— 
and should be fitted to 
every ladies’ cycling 
costume. 
Reliable, Waterproof, 

Soft as Kid, 

Easily Washed. 








For sale by dealers 
everywhere Ask for 
and insist upon hav 
ing ‘*Canfield Dress 
Shields.”’ 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
73 Warren Street, 


TRADE MARK 


Trade-Mark on every 


New York. Shield 
SISOS OSHF666SHO6SO6SHO6H86 


‘Do You Ride a Wheel ? 


Dp ODOD OD 0D 0D 0DID 9 900D0DV9NBW03VNDVSHDWS$) 


OD OD OD OD OD OD OD 9D ODD 





If you do, you need the best lubricant for it.” 


f@mDIXON’S CYCLE CHAIN CRAPHITE 


not only thoroughly lubricates the chain and sprockets, 
but prevents wear and rust. Every cyclist should use it. 

It will pay you to mention GopEY’s and send 10 cents 
for sample stick. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE Sompotentws lub 
gents (Women, 

GREATAMERICAN Mon, Girls or Boye) 
e% in every town in 


the U. S. to get orders for our BF 
goods. LIBERAL TERMS; D INCOMES. 
BIG PrREsENtTs with every sale. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25 cents per —. Send this 
ad. and 16 cents in s and we will 
mail you a 1-4 pound Best PYmported Tea, 


any kind, and full particulars. Gopry’s. 


THE eP=sr AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.0. Box, 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 











Half the Time 


people who take what 
they suppose are 
tonic medicines, are 
really taking stimu- 
lating drugs. A 
crutch is no cure 
for lameness. It but 
modifies the discom- 
fort. A stimulant is 
only a crutch which 
modifies the discom- 
forts of languer and 
debility. Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla does not 
brace up, but builds 
up the enfeebled sys- 
tem. Read the evi- 
dence. Ayer’s Cure- 
book,a story of cures, 
told by the cured. 
Free. .J. C.. Ayer 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Shears and Scissors 


Shear Co., Fremont 


Clauss 





To ride or not to ride! 
Which ‘tis, is’t ? 

Whether ’tis meet for me 
to ride in state— 

To revel in nog luxury of a 
Wagner 
And take the “ Knicker- 
—. on my summer 


And’ ‘hen bespeak the 

Pmer cate bgel. of the Big Four 
ute—O 

*Tis better far, by the great 
Saint 

To skip the: Tannel 

And rush at headlong pace 
to far New York, 

And there avoid the 


oat, 

To eat—to sleep—and 

then, perchance, 
To wake at Buf- 

falo. Then, 

there’s the 

“Falls.” 
No nightmare’s 

horrid spooks to 

break my rest— 
The menu of the Diner is the best. 
The Mohawk Valley picturesque, 
The Hudson with its thousand beauty spotse— 
*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wish’'d. 


Palatial Wagner Sleeping C Cars in all Directions. 


M. E. Incas, Pres. E. 0. McCormick, Pass, Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. Marttn, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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PURE TEA. 


: _ Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


Rs The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas recently petitioned Congress 
to impose a duty on tea, that the Standard might be RAISED, by shutting out “‘ cheap ” 
and artificially “‘ colored trash.”” They urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas—(from them, a significant 
admission). 
But these gentlemen know, that, ment aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they can procure teas, 
PURE, WHOLESOME, AND UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 
TEA DRINKERS should take note that THESE teas are the most economical, BECAUSE only half the quantity is 
required. Avoid cheap “trash.” 
Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other grocers do. ‘ ae Me 
Consumption in America of these MACHINE TWISTED teas was in 1893-4% million Ibs.; 1894—5% million Ibs.; 
1895—9% million lbs. Americans are evidently discriminating. 








DO YOU TRAVEL? 





IF 80, YOU WILL SAVE TIME AND MONEY, AND ADD TO YOUR 
COMFORT, BY TAKING ONE OF THE STEAMERS OF THE... . 


»}} A NEW SOUVENIR 


work of art illustrated in Ten Colors, 
Worth its Weight in Gold, We 


please. 
house of 

selli exclusively from Factory to Famil 
direct. A single instrament at Whaleaslo preok 
We save you from $25 to $250. Write at once to 
CORNISH & CO., (Estab. 30 yrs.) 
Box A, Washington, New Jersey. 











MAGNIFICENTLY 
EQUIPPED 
TRAINS 
EVERY DAY #2 


BETWEENS 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


THE Route between New York, Boston, Providence, Wor- 
cester, and all New England. 
First-class Music, Main Deck Dining-rooms. 

_ Steamers “‘ Connecticut’? and ‘‘ Massachusetts” leave 
New Pier 36, North River, near foot of Canal Street, daily, 
except Sunday, at 5.30 P.M. From Boston, 6.30 P. M.: Wor. 
cester, 6.15 P. M.; Providence, 7.45 P. M. 


STONINGTON LINE 














Only direct Sound Route between New York, Narragansett “ : 
Pier, Watch Hill. From New Pier 36, North River, New York, ~ AMERICA'S - GREATEST- RAILROAD 
at 6 P. M., daily, except Sunday. 


J. W. MILLER, W. DeW. DIMOCK, O. H. BRIGGS, 
PRESIDENT. ASST. GEN. PASS. AGT. GEN. PASS, AGT. enrveent, see 
MGMT, 1698, BY GEOPOE wm. DANIELS, GENERAL NGER AGENT 
SEND TO A. G. P. A. FOR SUMMER TOURS. cunstananaien 
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WRITE FOR CATAL OGVE 


/PARNES CYCLE CO. 
SYRACVSE, NY 





Remington reputation has 





vee ¥ vere v 


GAIN confusion reigns 
supreme—even sleepless 
nights are caused by trying 
to select a good bicycle from ° 
among those claiming to be | BACT 


} the “best.” 


Avoid this dilemma by | MMBIMU (see 
reasoning that for eight years | [atime 
experience can 
pe 5 ap ange -_ producesthat 
ween money can 


Re m i n gton purchase 
Bicycles... 


are the finest experience can produce—that ; 
money can purchase. Catalog free, 


Remington Arms Company, 
313-315 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, 
soth St. and Grand Circle. 533 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, 
162 Columbus Ave. - 418-420 Market Street. 
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The Safety 
of Cycling 


depends on the Brake. 


HULBERT AIR BRAKE 





PRICE, $3.50. 


Attached and detached 

to ‘any wheel any- 

where in a minute. 

\ ; Weight, complete,13 

ounces. Cannot injure the tire; checking pressure 

can be regulated to an ounce, and each ounce once 

applied remains checking wheel until release valve 

is touched. Wili supersede hand brakes on bi- 
cycles as it has on railroads. 

CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outfits and Costumes, 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





CYCLOMETER 


for 1896 is the result of ten years’ 
experience in cyclometer manufacture. 

** Built like a watch” is the worst 
possible guarantee for a cyclometer; 
the device should he considered as a 
part of the bicycle and constructed 
with a view not only asto accuracy of 
registration, but to meet bicycle usage 
—vibration, shocks of the road, etc. 

Though a delicate instrument, it 
must be made as strong as possible 
compatible with reasonable size and 
lightness, must be free from actuating 
spring devices of any kind, must be 
positive in its moving train and be 
provided with self-locking devices to 
prevent independent movement of .the 
dials and consequent false registration. 

The Spalding Cyclometer does not 
break down, fall apart, stick in its 
moving parts nor admit of incorrect 
registration; is strong, durable and 
absolutely accurate. It is the best 
cyclometer in the market at any price. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


- SPALDING & BROS., 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 
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a] ' ‘Fs + 
When you buy the “1896 WVALCE LAT 
Search Light” you get what = Wes 
coer tasteres fail to fur- at: NipnL 


The double grip. Wee 5 +h = 
A flame that cannot jar out WATT file 
rt an ae r A packed reservoir, designed Tet F =e 
proach so near the limit-iine of bicycle : oe ea ee Searcal Siig 
‘=> vroteci t aces 
perfectness that further betterment Sy ‘that cant tarnish. = - 
. ; 7. A powerful lens that 
seems impossible. : pow her tae Be, 
$80 and $100—4 styles. if you cannet buy of your 
Defiance, eight models for adults and child- dealer, we will prepay ¢x- 
ren, $75, $60, $50, $40. Send for catalogue. press charges for price. 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. Co., . F Sent for Camlogue No 21 
Lake, Halsted and Fulton Streets, Chicago. = : 
83 Reade Street, New York. 
3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 
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WHITM AN OD ATRIOT $ 





i i ntial ti 
oeeeeet poaiedee, os PERFECT BEARINGS. Every part of every wheel most 


of the concern whose equestrian | EXCEPTIONAL DURABILITY. | 2272fully_ tested ; each wheel 
‘oods are the standard th hout tested asa whole. EACH WHEEL 
She civilized world, Ss |_SUPERIOR BEAUTY. GUARANTEED. 
WHITIAN [MEANS c ; : 8 CHAMB 3 
EXCELLENCE... { pimp lg | Whitman Saddle Co. "(ia voRK. 
ep nn ee > en nnnnnnnrn.aeeeee! 
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weer § RATTAN 
SADDLE 


It's soft 
here. 


aS 


qe ae hip-bone 
uU 
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PRICE, 
This opening makes it health- $3.50 
ful and harmless. 


One model for men and another for women that combine the 
following important points which are missing on the common 
leather strap saddle, 7.e., to relieve all injurious pressure, to be 
comfortable for long rides, durable, non-sagging, ventilated, 
and handsome. It’s the rattan and V-shaped opening does it 
all. You can get it for nothing if you are buying a wheel this 
year, as all the wide-awake bicycle manufacturers and dealers 
are putting it on “no charge.” 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Ontiits and Costumes, 
26 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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‘ZEAMERICA’ - 


a — BICYCLE 


tMERICe CYCLE MEG. CO., 


Succes r it 


INTERNATIONAL MEG: CO 
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Rake slow riders go fast. 

A scientifically constructed Shoe that 
gives absolute comfort and freedom of 
movement. Many styles—Men’s, Ladies’ 
—High or Low cut—Corrugated Soles— 
Pratt Fasteners secure laces without tying. 


Trade Mark on Heel 


Price—Black, $3.00; ‘Tan, $3.50; Ladies’ 
Covert Cloth Knee Boot, $6.00. 
Every dealer is our agent. Ask 
for “Ball-Bearing” Shoes. Look 
for Trade-Mark on heel. 
Shoes sent prepaid 
if not for sale b 


your dealer. Hand- 
some Booklet free. 


C.H. Fargo & Co. 
Makers, 
CHICAGO 
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ZILA! 
$15.00 
Given away ! 


That is what you do when you give $100 
for any wheel, with 


MAJESTIC om 
BICYCLES 


| Fae .\ 


i 
1 


We invite comparisons, be 
ing sure of the result, because " 
the Majestic has a particular- Al 
ly graceful outline, the best 
of material and workmanship, is easy running, 
thoroughly guaranteed, and sold, like all our goods, 
at an honest price. Don’t pay more than our price 


Clete) oie oy 4eR.. Lmtd ant! 


S = 


Pg 


and fool yourself out of $$$. There are too many ail 

things you can get with them, and the $$$ them- 

selves are not so easy to get. N 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION. 


Men and Women’s Sporting Outiits -. sae | 
26 WEST 23d STREET, Sapa Rect nN. Wt . 
NEW YORK. 


Impossible to Build Better 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern factory in 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 
mechanical skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 


The 
$85 


We use the highest grade of cold drawm steel tubing, jointed with the best steel f beak. Os 

carefully and rigidly inspected in our own Our frames do not 

bearings are of the finest tool steel, ground par own factory. | Our entire construction is of the oa 

approved and thoroughly up-to-date character in every detail and particular % WH We UE Ut Ut Ut 
NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 


ve ~ — the advantage of our superior facilities and sell at a fair price and at one 
Noale “T Bons te Mt ok Ob Mt Ot at ob Ot OF oF ut ut at 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Catalogue mailed free. We want Agents everywhere. 
AY Bee 
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* High-Class Goods 


CoS) 

: The Celebrated B. & H. LAMPS 
? Best in Every Particular. 

Ge GAS and ELECTRIC FIXTURES 
&% ART METALGOODS, Tables, 
= Figures, Candelabras, Vases, Etc. 
“ FENDERS, ANDIRONS, FIRE- 
we Worth $100.00 ah SETS, ETC, GRILLE-WORK 


Cw” ra and RAILINGS in Brass 
Scientific Model p sad Weonghht leea. 
‘ ; = B. & H. Oil Heaters. Best made. 
Perfect Material Gp Ask your Dealer for BRADLEY & HuBBARD 
Mra. Co.'s Goods. Perfect in Construction 


Pertect Construction om —Superior in Finish—Always Satisfactory 
= tothe Purchaser. 

‘ faye Q Correspondence from Architects Solicited. 
Finest Finish om Our ni Book, giving more .informa- 
= tion, mailed upon app ication. 
Absolutely Guaranteed j & 5 

Send for Catalogue. et } — 


eee ee CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 


AI / 
G > Queen City Cycle Co., Buffalo, N.Y. e Gp fide Ile [1p 4 011 3o aE ElnlZeQyo 





A Cycle Suit 


To wear from 
Morning till Night 


HULBERT SAFETY SUIT 


SARAH BERNHARDT says “of hers: 

“ Your bicycle skirt, that you have just created, constt- 
tutes a great progress in that line over all others that 
have been made up to this time, and I voluntarily recom- 
mend it, It ts as pretty as a city costume. It adjusts 
itself very quickly before mounting a bicycle, and then 
it gives such complete freedom of movement, and leaves 
to the woman all her natural grace.’ 
of AMERICAS cropeStN RIVE BCMEIES PRICE SKIRTS, $10.00. 


lilustrated Catalogue Free. 


BRANCHES: BROS CO 
\ 80,82 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 1217 Bedford Ave., i . 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: 10 113 Olive St.. St. Louis, M “ we mo ; 
t. ewark, N. J.: 71 White haii St ., Atlanta, Ga 
A ausre, Boston, Mass.; 316 Western Boulevard, N. Y.: Men and Women § Sporting Outtits and Costumes, 


Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 26 WEST 23d STREET, 


: LL LD ODI IAB NEW YORK. 
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Catalog on Application, 
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LA Brilliant 





Black | 
QUALITY dustless, odorlessand easily applied— 


First in Workman- 


i ship on 
, All combined in the 
}  Flexibone ine 
\. / Moulded Corset. 
4 Especial Models for modern 
_ CYCLING: especial nA Tae. iene 
w fabrics Pe reppemend rr & 
jear—the rarest fabrics ever f Le) 
— for —_ —- 4 a he oss I STOVE 
embodied in the details o y eg” ive vy Onn.” “am 
woot BEEESM ers cm, POLISH. 
I JTLDED C SETS. - ‘4 
Ask your dealer, or send di- ~ Ss Used in seven i 
rect for inspection. Price, Ne 0 out o 
d $3.00, as to quality. Drop ' ten families. 
us a card for booklet ‘Corsets, and how to select them.” —— : Atall 
Mention Journal. CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Paper Clippings court E all kinds, and acquaint- 
ences names. $35. 4 -hou sand. Particulars for 
stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep’t. A.L. 304 W. 139th St., N. ¥ 























SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN. AULTLESS CUSTOM 


Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago, New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train PANTS co., 
lighted throuzhout by gas. Tiekets and further infor- 266 Wabash Ave. DEPT, P, Chicago. 


the “UPRIGHT” 


The Great Revolution. 











mation_of your loca ‘in, 
AH HANSON. G. P. A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, Tit 


The ‘Upright’ is the highest develop- 
ment of the modern cycle, and is of special 
interest to all who ride for health and 
pleasure. 





The ««Upright’’ Riding Position means 


Grace Health 
Elegance Power 
Comfort Speed 


S——  +ij©—= AN IDEAL ROAD WHEEL AND 
Dawid tone. HILL CLIMBER. 
Manufacturers, UPRIGHT CYCLE CO. we discard the Objectionable Saddle 
216 West 23d Street, New York. and adopt the Healthful Seat. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 








MISS STUDHOLME, the English actress, 
has beautiful teeth. She says of Sozodont: “It 
makes pretty teeth, as I can most heartily testify.” 
A sample of Sozodont by mail if you send three cents, for 


postage, and mention this publication. Address the 
Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RuUCKEL, New York City. 








: ‘“Don’t Wear Dirty Shoes.” 
STERLING SILVER BELT PIN, 10c, HAUTHAWAY’S 


Russet and Patent-Leather Polish 


Sterling Plated Belt oF: kle, Belt Pin, and Shirt FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S SHOES, 


Waist Set, soc. Jewelry Cat. Jree, 326 illustrations. 
McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. i> it is the Best. 


THIS AD. WILL NOT APPEAR ‘ACAIN. ARS ZS, SS Absolutely harmless, 


permanent, easily ap- 
plied, and saves shoes 


D | XO N Ss ROOFS painted with this paint a from cracking. _Recom: 
have not required repainting in -) TE : 4 sold by dealers every- 
Sl LICA ten to fifteen and even twenty < : Pa) where, or by ine ah 
years. Made in four shades. =/ 4 4 16 Cenis per a 
G R A P H IT E Special brand forboilers, stacks, Us ee man a i C. L. HAUTHAW 
5 i * igi WW & SONS 
PAI NT and steam pipes. ‘. rm 
Send for circulars. tes 346 Congress St., 
i ; * Boston, Mass. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Manufacturers Hee kinds of Shoe Polish. Established 1852- 




















TRADE 


(@RITERION STEREOPTICONS f5£ BEST. 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT SASiGehthe iamps DerOne BUYING. 
IWE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF Y MANUFACTURING 
AND ARE —_ b IMPART INFORMATION ‘TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
F PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. Kc. 
AGE : 169 La Salle St.. Cricaco.iu. 


YORK. 5i2 Locust St. St Louis, Mo, 232 Marietta St. Aruanta. Ga, 


WRIGHT'S THE “SMALLEY” 


FAMILY OF 


Myrrh Tooth Soap. “FEED SAVERS” 
Without the Taste of Soap. $s P 4 j 
Delightful and refreshing. Try it. ae 5 yb ° 


All druggists. Your address on a 
postal will bring free sample. Large 
China box for 25c. in stamps, post- 
paid, including complete edition of : 7/114 : 
Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. y il embrace for rags fall and complete line of Fnsitage 
odder Cutters for hand and power. and best line 
CHAS. WRIGHT & Co., of C arse Shredders in the world. Farm Pood Mi 
Manufacturing Chemists, ters, Horse Powers for coceating, About 


Shredded Corn and Corn Shre dders.” Catalogue and Price 
Detroit, Micu. Lists. SMALLEY MFG. CO.. SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Sd DrlSAACROMPON EYE WATER ARNICE Sonne 


PERMANENT WORK paid to men and ladies devoting all or OTH ERS IM ITATE Sena EQUAL! 


part time soliciting orders for Nursery Stock. Good chance for ad- 
ancement. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY. 256C. All druggists or by mail. C. H G&CO., 


BROWN BROS. CO., Rochester, N.Y., or Chiczgo, III. H 0 Mi d 0; TW) p a 
100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only OW a e in ays of 
15c.;200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc.,only 0c, Our k “H Fort Are Made” plains. aga 

STAMP Ag’ts wanted at50perct.com. List FREE! in Age aoe, an the edition is limited. i The BENNINGTON 
C.A.Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av..St.Louis,Mo. INVESTMENT COMPANY, 38 Wall Street, New York 
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BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifr ice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 





For Sale Everywhere. 





FREE! 


We direct special attention to 
the following remarkable state- 
ment : 

For many years I suffered 
from Catarrh, which destroyed 

my hearing, and for twenty-five 
years I was So deaf that I could not hear a 
clock strike by holding my ear against it.. 
I have tried every known remedy, and nothing 
gave me the slightest relief. I obtained Dr. 
Moore’s treatment, and in three weeks my 
hearing began to improve, and now I can hear 
common conversation across a room, can hear 
a clock strike in an adjoining room, 30 feet 
away. I think I am entirely cured, and my 
hearing permanently restored. 


EDWIN COLEMAN, Box 585, Wichita, Kan. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and. prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat, and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send Medicines for three months’ treat- 
ment free. Address 


J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 


Sore E783 Dr ISAACTHOMPSON EYE WATER 








A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 

I will send free and post-paid to anyone suffering from 
that loathsome and dangerous disease, Catarrh, the recipe 
for preparing the treatment which I have successfully used 
for over fifty years. I do this because I must soon retire 
from active practice on account of old age, and desire to 
benefit suffering humanity all I can before doing so. 
Address Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. 


FREE 


A pete, quick and lasting cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, idney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
— people who have been cured. We send the 

edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
save Doctors’ bills and get weil. Good Agents 
wanted. Write to-day. Address — 

EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


| Blair's Pills, ga) 


Great English Remedy for 


{oon and RHEUMATISM. @% a 











SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. oN 
Druggists, or 224 William St., New York.“ - : 
I 





sAVE 4 GLASSES 


by using our patent Improved Eye-Glass Reel, a neat 
little device by which cord attached to glasses is coiled up in- 


stantly and eye-glasses held firmly. You can’t lose or mislay 
them. Sent, prepaid, black linen cord, 25 cts.; silk, 35 cts. 
Special inducements to ee. Sells on sight. Send for circular 
and testimonials. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 
refunded. (Established 1832.) 


KETCHAM & McDOUGALL, 198 Broadway, N. Y. 








MB-GRIM-INE 


A positive and permanent cure for 
ME-GRIM (A Half-Headache) 
and all other forms of 
Headache or Neuralgia. 


Py Headache Cured Free 


_ bysample mailed you if this paper 

is mentioned. he more promptly 

headaches are relieved the less fre- 

quent will be their return until 

permanently cured. Sold by all drug- 
ists. 50 CENTS PER BOX. 


he Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co. 
South Bend, Ind. 


‘FREE TO LADIES. | 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full-sized $2 
case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 
will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, etc. Write to-day for it. Address 


G. M. WIGGINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


"THE POULTRY BOOK .. 


Published by the RELIABLE INCUBATOR & 
BROODER CO., of QUINCY, ILL., contains a fund of in- 
formation not to be had in any other single publication. It is 
offered free if you pay postage—six cents. Better write at once 
before they are all gone. 


SOLID GoMrorT 
ae he 


cate, darablot 
d hard wood. 
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The child with its arm lovingly clasped 
around the bottle illustrates the 
love of children for deliciously , (( 


flavored it AN 
| {a 


Its fragrance and _ purity 
win the youngest, and 


the elder bend to its de- | | | wl TOOTH POWDER 


lightful power and the ih Tih KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE THE BREATH SWEET 
co IAL » AND THE GUMS HEALTHY 


charm it gives them in i vita <f CONTAINS NO GRIT NO ACID 
: | NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS 
natural white teeth. It | ——- 
(DIRECTIONS A 


ic i 1 Jen- !] DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
is a Perfect Liquid Den /| Hide DROPS OF "RUBIFOAM ‘AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER 


tifrice. 4. PRICE 25¢ ABOTTLL 
= hive! E.w. HOYT & CO. 

Beautiful booklet on care of the = TAN "PROPRIETORS OF 
teeth mailed free. Address ss © HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


OUR PATTERNS 


are the only ones sold in this country 
that are made up from specially im- 
ported French designs and models. 
They are not any more expensive on 
that account, but more correct, and 
show the latest Parisian ideas in the 
way of cut and style. These patterns 
are not illustrated in any magazine, and 
are sold only at our head office. We 
have no branches. 


THE 
MorsE-BROUGHTON 


COMPANY, 
3 EAST 19TH STREET, 


Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
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Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of 
the improved “L’ArT DE LA Mone.” Pattern, 36 Bust, 25 cents. 
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TE RUNS Aj} 


yy # sate 
| Out of the Sea of ‘Tires 
the name of one stands forth 
| cons icuous. It is the original 
|| standard make of single-tubes, 


the tires whose speed and dura- 


bility have won the whole 
world to single-tubes. 


You can have Hartfords on 
any high-grade bicycle if 


you insist. (ocr mosT. 
WORTH MOST. 
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Tear Rubr Voi, Harford Gm Sha 
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With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 


on which itacts. 





beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
It is, therefore, all impor- 


tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 


: reputable druggists. 


If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 


skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1.00 bottles. 
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nation has 


ever beena 
strong nation; 


Fortify with 








» SAPOLI 








Trow DIRECTORY, PRINTING AND {00K8INDING COMPANY. 
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Evanola can 
Mothers 


lexion, 
Voice, etc. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


y for Sore Throats and Loss o 
At Druggists and the Pharmacy Department of Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Softens the skin, beautifies the com 
ng and scalding of Infants. 


rnall 


will find it indispensable for chafi 


A New Accessory to the Toilet. 
be used both externally and inte 
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WORLD’S 
FAIR 
JUDGES 
AWARDED 


* 





HIGHEST HONORS FOR TONE, SCALE, 

DESIGN, TOUCH. 

ACTION, MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION: 
Catalogue free on application to 

Vose & Sons’Piano Co.,174 Tremont S:., Boston Mass 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, wwe 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


) ON 


SAV OINGH 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


























Some persons insist on 
having the costliest of 
everything. They do not 
buy Ivory Soap. Those 
who want the best do. 


THe Procter & Gamere Co., Cin’rt. 











3 Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department pro- 
poses to test the Bicycle 
thoroughly for army use, 
and recently advertised for 
proposals for furnishing five 
bicycles for the purpose. 
Result: Bids from $50 to 
$85 each for other machines; 
our bid of $100 each for 
Columbias, their invariable 


price. And the Government selected 


@ 


Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The experts who made the choice decided that Columbias 
were worth every dollar of the $100 asked for them. If 
YOU are willing to pay $1oo for a bicycle why be con- 
tent with anything but a Columbia ? 


The handsome Art Catalogue that tells of Columbia 
and Hartford Bicycles is free from any Columbia 
agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 





If the chaperorie wishes to keep up, she too must 
rid. the easy rtinnihg, reliable 


oxide 


The “17-Year Old” Bicycle. 
BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE, 


a : 
Gormuffp cuicaco, Boston, 
WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 


& Zefferv BROOKLYN, DETROIT, 
y fee 








EVANOLA .235t%.tie 


WM fs. €o., i, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 














